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6,000,000 T-bones “coming 
right up”... thanks to 
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Here’s a juicy reward fora victorious, meat-hungry 
nation...a portion of the 500,000 head of 
western cattle N. P. will haul to market in the next 
six months. Making ready for such enormous jobs 
as this, Northern Pacific is improving many miles 
of track with heavier steel and ballast. We are 
prepared for the BIG hauling jobs that only a 
railroad can handle... the great, exciting work of 


MASSPORTATION. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC ( s Let Stil of He Moritices 
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Not since 1940 has America known a 
Christmas so happy, so carefree, as this 
will be. Now again the bells of Yuletide 
ring out True Tidings of Peace on Earth. 
It is indeed a time for exulting. Yes, and 
it is a time for remembering . . . a time 
for prayerful thoughts of those who will 
never return again to know the good 
cheer of an American Christmas, but 
whose deeds will forever live in the 
hearts of us for whom they gave all that 
the radiance of this symbolic day might 
not be extinguished. This, we think is 
the sentiment of Christmas, 1945... and 
in that spirit of mingled gratitude and 
joy we extend our Sincere Greetings and 
Best Wishes for a Merry Christmas. 
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BEVERAGE TRUCK 


Effective use of top-panel, rear and cab 
door of “special body” trucks. 


PASSENGER COUPE 


Even sales or business cars offer an 
excellent spot advertising opportunity. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


PANEL TRUCK 


This body style affords an ideal utiliza- 
tion of side panel, rear and cabs. 


DRINK 


ONL CROW, 
¥ COLA f 


BEST BY TASTE-TEST 


TOP OF CARS AND TRUCKS 


Truck-top advertising is becoming pop- 
ular in “tall-building” areas. 


MEYVYERCORD TRUCK DECALS? 


Observe the effective, non-cluttered use of space 
as shown in Royal Crown’s complete Meyercord 
Truck Decal advertising program. Then remem- 
ber that the space is free. It doesn’t cost you a 
cent. Utilize these or similar areas on your own 
trucks with Meyercord Decals for lasting, color- 
ful “selling on the run.” Meyercord Truck Decals 
are economical for a dozen trucks or a thousand. 
They’re durable, washable, weather-resistant and 
can be made in any colors, size or design. Over- 


night application saves off-the-street time . . . and 
they stay “put.” Free designing service. Ask for 
details. Address inquiries to Dept. 63-12. 


FREE! TRUCK VISUALIZER 


Contains helpful hints on lettering 
decorating; with outline diagrams 
for experimental designing of many 
body types—from panel deliveries 
to vans and tank trucks. Send for 
your free copy ... TODAY! 


THE MEYERCORD CO., 5323 WEST LAKE STREET © CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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NEW HOME of Texas White Motors, “Truck Head- 
quarters” in Corpus Christi, Texas, typical of the 
modern facilities White Distributors are providing to 
meet the service needs of truck owners everywhere. 


New... 






Truck Headquarters 


THROUGHOUT THE NATION ... White 
Truck Distributors are currently engaged in 
more new building and remodeling activity 
than ever before in history. Each of these new 
Truck Headquarters is a unit in a network 
... part of a uniform program to bring to 
truck owners everywhere the full benefits 
of the White Plan of Personalized Service, 
which proved of such definite value to 
Owners during the war. 









White’s nationwide network of modern 
Branch and Distributor Service Stations is 
of special value to owners whose trucks 
Operate, at least part of the time, away from 
their home base. Such owners are sure of 
getting uniformly high grade White Service 
at each of these Truck Headquarters... 
identified by the familiar blue-and-white 
oval White Truck sign. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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+ more you will lead a peaceful life! Here is Whether your object is pleasure, or peacetime 
unbounded travel pleasure in the land of never-to-be- commerce, count on Rock Island service. It is swift and 
spoiled beauty and adventure. Wherever you are, the convenient; it is courteous and friendly. 

Routes of the Rock Island provide service to every 
city of consequence in the great Middle West; join Kansas City and Memphis, and Los Angeles and San Diego. 
the nation’s leading vacation lands with the centers of THE ROUTE OF THE TWIN STAR ROCKET: The Mid-Continent 
population; provide service to the Pacific Coast. Route joining the North Star and Lone Star states! Minneapolis, 


ae 2 P : St. Paul . . . through Des Moines, Kansas City, Oklahoma ... 
For the enterprising American businessman, indus- to Fest Wests, Gallus ond Heusen. 

trialist and farmer, here are thousands of rich urban THE ROUTE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET: Con- 
and rural markets literally charged with the back- nects Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, with Denver and 
pressure of pent up demand. Here, too, the Routes of Colorado Springs, affording connecting service to San Francisco. 
the Rock Island serve—with the direct, fast movement 
of goods and materials—with the most modern of 
freight service, including the latest type Rocket Freight 
Diesel locomotives. 


THE GOLDEN STATE ROUTE: Between Chicago, St. Louis, 


Rock Island Traffic Representative in All Principal Cities 


KNOW THE R 0 C k P. $.—Travel conditions are improving! Thirteen 


Rockets offer the finest in train travel. Additional 
ROCK ISL AND LINES RSE) Rocket equipment is now under construction. NeW 

streamlined Diesel-powered trains are planned fot 
THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS operation between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
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Trailmobile Discovers 
Ways to Attain Surpassing 


Strength and Durability 


Trailer-engineering has advanced remarkably due 
to Trailmobile’s exclusive ELECTRONIC “stress- 


measurement”! 


Ly For instance, Trailmobile’s new U-shape, chan- 

nel posts and struts are proved by ELEC- 
TRONICS to be much stronger on the 3 sides where 
strength is needed. Yet they have no “excess” weight 
of a needless “4th side,”’ since they receive very little 
stress from the 4th direction. 


Then we, at Trailmobile, “use” this savings in 
weight to add extra posts and struts. And thereby get 
a more compact, integral, aerodynamic side-struc- 
ture, with a “diamond” strut-arrangement every 18 
inches! This structure is fully as strong as though it 
had big, tough posts spaced only 9 inches apart! 


And the same type of improvement has set a new 
standard for trailer frames. Trailmobile’s new frame 
is a “load-spreading beam” that distributes strains 


and stresses, eliminating entirely the old usual “load- 
stress concentration’’! And even Trailmobile’s 
under-structure, although standard for the industry, 
has also been still further improved. 


So visit soon, your near-by Trailmobile Branch, 
to see a great new van. You will quickly discover 
countless new ways that Trailmobile will cut your 
maintenance and operating costs. 


sd 


The Trailmobile Company e Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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How Timken Axle Service 
has helped operators of over 500,000 Vehicles 


@ In thousands of on-the-job contacts, and in 
1704 group meetings, Timken Axle Regional Represent- 
atives have performed a vital service for operators of 
more than 500,000 vehicles. They have demonstrated the 
benefits of proper maintenance, encouraged more intelli- 
gent vehicle selection and use, and given timely tips on 
how to keep ’em rolling. 


This part of Timken Axle’s established overall program 
insures better performance and cuts maintenance cost. 
It is a service freely given by us to operators, vehicle 
manufacturers, factory branches and dealers. 


You can benefit, too 


When buying new vehicles: (1) Analyze the job each 
vehicle must do; (2) Study specifications and buy your 
vehicle to fit your job; (3) Protect your investment by 
good maintenance and careful operation. If you do these 


three things, you’re bound to benefit in overall operating 
efficiency. 


Manufacturers will be ready soon with new vehicles. 
Timken will be ready, too, with the finest line of axles 


incorporating the greatest advances in the history of 
the axle industry. 


Ask about axles when you buy. Be sure you get Timken Axles. 


TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION * OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Home again, and highballing 


with a “HIGH WAY” 


“TD OY, it’s great to see snow again, 


and to be back in civvies with a 
steering wheel in my hand and a 
loaded Highway Trailer behind me!” 
Many a veteran driver home from the 
Pacific is echoing those sentiments 
right now! And this is a good time 
for Highway to say, “Welcome home, 
men! You did a great job over there, 
and there’s a big job ahead here!” 

Because the billions of dollars’ 
worth of consumer goods, for which 
the demand has been piling up, will 
provide a good many ton-miles of 
hauling—and a lot of it will be done 


HIGHWAY TRAILER 


Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Truck Trailers and Bodies e Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


with Highway ‘‘Clippers’’ and 
‘‘Freightmasters,” dependably and at 
low cost. You’re going to like these 
newest Highway trailers, men. 
They’re the greatest yet—easy oper- 
ating, fast rolling, and not an ounce 
of unnecessary weight. 

Highway Trailers are largely man- 
ufactured in Highway’s own modern 
plants. They are the results of over 
a quarter-century of successful expe- 
rience in trailer engineering. Write 
today for color booklets giving full 
details. Remember — Highway is the 
buy-way to trailer value. 


COMPANY 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY . 


TRAILERS 


WAREHOUSEMAN’S 
VAN BY HIGHWAY 


In our Warehouseman’s 
Van you will find every 
modern feature — extra 
Capacity and low ton- 
mile cost, and low 
maintenance. Write to- 
day for new color folder. 


(_U.S. / 


ON EVERY 
U. S. HIGHWAY 





GENERALS 


EXTRA-MILEAGE PACKAGE 


General’s exclusive, scientific tire maintenance package, 
available at all General Tire Dealers, adds thousands 
of extra miles to your tires. That’s the kind of results 
General’s nation-wide network of factory-trained Truck 
Tire Engineers give you by using the last word in modern 
equipment ... exclusive maintenance methods de- 
veloped by years of experience. 

TO ASSURE MAXIMUM MILEAGE ... start off 
right by equipping all around with the mew GENERAL 
HIGHWAY TIRE that has three new extra-mileage 


construction features. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + AKRON, OHIO 
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SERVICED 1004 ani SERVICED PAST 


“Without International Branches We Couldn’t Operate 
as We Do,” Says Midwest Transfer Company 


H™: an interesting story of highway transport. Midwest Transfer 

Company of Maywood, Ill., is the contract hauler, with 150 
units, virtually all heavy-duty Internationals. Fact is, Midwest Transfer 
put one of the first KS-11 Internationals in highway operation. 


“Without International Truck Branches,” says David Ratner, Pres- 
ident of Midwest, “it would be impossible for us to operate as we do. 


“Take our bread run from Indianapolis to Evansville. Our Inter- 
national K-6’s on this run operate 22 hours a day, 6 days a week, and 
average 400 miles a day; yet never in two years has a haul been missed. 


“These trucks are serviced good and serviced fast. Say, for example, 
that one of our drivers coming toward Evansville needs service, day 
or night. An hour or two out of Evansville he phones the International 
Branch. By the time he gets to Evansville the branch is set for his job.” 


Some of the unusual jobs Midwest does are illustrated here. These 
jobs, like all where International Trucks are used, are backed by 
International Branches—the nation’s largest company-owned truck 
service organization. 

And remember this about International Truck performance — so 
outstanding that for more than 14 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals have been sold for civilian use than any other make. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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7 Thousand Wore Preight Cars go to Work ou 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 








To help speed Freight for a nation once more at Peace, the M. & St. L. has just received de- 
livery of 500 new 50-ton steel box cars. Of most modern type and lined with plywood, these 
are similar in design to the 500 placed in operation in early 1945, some of which are shown 
in the picture. 

Also just placed in specialized freight service on the M. & St. L. are nine more lightweight 
aluminum box cars, identical with America’s First Aluminum Car, built for the Railway some 
months ago. Each weighs one-sixth less than a standard box car of 
equal size. This and other new equipment is being added to the 
M. & St. L. fleet of Modern Cars and Motive Power, both Diesel 
and Steam, for 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
On “The Peoria Gateway Line 


It is a contribution to the Efficient Transportation without which 
there could have been no Victory in War and can be no Prosperity 
in Peace for America. ie 


ve MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zacluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 35 KEY CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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£ | Wherever the job permits a choice between 

the use of one heavy-duty truck and several 
smaller ones ... pick the big fellow. Save on 
first cost, maintenance, payroll, and reinvest- 


ment when you trade in. 





Ward LaFrance heavy-duty trucks set a 


completely new standard of dependability, 
rs and delivered power per rated horse power. 
| They are the peacetime equivalent of ine great 
Ward LaFrance-built Army wreckers which 


made motor truck history all over the world. 


| 
; Every Ward LaFrance truck is a rugged 
truck ... built outsize at the points where 
many trucks are likely to fail. For all heavy 
hauling operations on or off the road. Two, 


four or six-wheel drive. 


If no dealer has been appointed in your 
community, .write direct to Great American 
Industries, Inc., Ward LaFrance Truck Division, 


Elmira, New York. 


Valuable franchises are available ina 


number of high-potential areas. 






Warp LAFRANCE 


THE NEW STANDARD FOR HEAVY HAULING 
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35% more meat wan 


Making 


OW many jobs will there be as this 
country returns to peacetime pro- 
duction? Will there be enough jobs for 

veterans, for former war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this much 
we know: Many industries along our 
routes offer amazing possibilities for jobs 
in the immediate future—thousands of 
new jobs that have never existed be- 
fore! These jobs are going to grow out of 
the gigantic demand for goods and 
services that exists in this country—and 
from production that will satisfy that 
demand. 


Consider the meat-packing industry. 
Meat suffered the greatest shortage and 
was missed more than any other food 
during the war. Moreover, meat has be- 
come a greater item in our diets—both 
military and civilian. And new knowledge 
of the health-giving qualities of meat has 
made meat more in demand than ever. 


“ 


| Citic c 
ted! This means thousands of new jobs! 


Jobs in packing plants! As demand for meat zooms! 








Right now, leaders in the meat-pack- 
ing industry are readying production 
facilities to take care of a tremendous 
increase in domestic consumption. They 
confidently expect a rise in demand of 
as much as 35%! This will make meat 
a 4-billion-dollar enterprise, ranking with 
steel and automobiles in the number of 
people employed. 


It will mean myriads of new jobs on the 
country’s 3,000,000 ranches and farms 
growing meat, in the 4,000 packing plants, 
and on the sales staffs serving these 
plants. It will mean more jobs in the 
country’s 400,000 retail outlets selling 
meat—and it will mean new jobs in the 
factories and the service trades that 
supply or serve people connected with 
raising, packing and distributing meat! 


Meat-packing is only one of many in- 
dustries along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 


Jobs in stores! More demand means more jobs in 400,000 retail outlets! 












Say 






Postwar Jobs—Out of Meat! 





the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Marquette, 
that are going ahead with all possible 
speed, now that Victory has been won. 


A Report on the Prospects 


for Postwar Employment 


in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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It may be a little premature to express satisfaction 

over the action of the House this week in approv- 
ing by an overwhelming vote the so-called Bulwinkle 
bill (H.R.2536), the purpose of which is to exempt 
agreements among carriers from the operations of the 
antitrust laws when such agreements have the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

After all, the bill has yet to run the gauntlet in the 
Senate and, even though one may reasonably hope for 
eventual approval there also, there are always pos- 
sibilities for amendments that may throw the matter 
into conference and delay it considerably. Neverthe- 
less the optimistic view, which is the one to which we 
adhere, is that the bill will have as smooth sailing in 
the Senate as it had in the House, and that the anoma- 
lous conditions under which transportation rates are 
now made may soon be abolished. 

The assertion of the Association of American 
Railroads, in one of its able brochures supporting the 
bill, that it was not the outgrowth of the complaint 
against the association and others filed at Lincoln, 
Neb., some months ago, by the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, is technically correct. 

We think, however, that it can truthfully be said 
that, whatever opinion may have existed supporting the 
removal of the transportation rate making machinery 
from the burden of the antitrust laws lay latent until 
the Antitrust Division, a couple of years ago, entered 
on an exhaustive and abortive investigation intended 
to get criminal indictments at Chicago against the rate 
bureaus and their members. 

It was that action—although happily unsuccessful 
—that brought into sharp focus the need for legisla- 
tive action to prevent disintegration of the entire inter- 
state transportation rate structure into chaos. Subse- 
quent attempts on the part of the Antitrust Division to 
clap certain western motor carrier officials in jail on 
charges of antitrust violations in their rate making 
activities, and the filing of the action at Lincoln, served 
further to emphasize the urgency of the need for relief. 

The Commission itself, in its annual report, last 
January, called attention to the fact that, until five 
years ago, everyone assumed that those parts of the 
Interstate Commerce Act dealing with the making of 
rates and their policing by the Commission in effect 
femoved those activities from the operation of the 
antitrust laws. We believed the attack on those matters 
































Sanity in Rate Making 
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under those laws was primarily a New Deal activity and 
that it was of a color with other attacks on business 
that formed part of the pattern of “social’’ reform 
sponsored by the Roosevelt coterie and the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Perhaps these activities on the part of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice may be 
numbered among those bad things out of which, 
eventually, something good emerges. If the Bulwinkle 
bill becomes law, the shadow of antitrust disapproval of 
activities required by the Interstate Commerce Act 
will be lifted, and the transportation agencies may 
continue to do what they have been doing for many 
years with minds free from apprehension. The attempts 
to have declared unlawful those activities may be looked 
on as the benign influences that induced the preventive 
legislative surgery. 

The bill is simplicity itself. It merely gives the 
Commission the power to approve of “agreements be- 
tween or among two or more carriers . . . under such 
rules and regulations as the Commission may pre- 
scribe” if it finds that the carrying out of such agree- 
ments is in “furtherance of the national transportation 
policy” set forth in the Interstate Commerce Act. 


UCH APPROVAL, the bill says, must insure that, - 
under any given agreement, “opportunity to act con- 
trary to the determination arrived at through such 
procedure is afforded to each party to the agreement 
which did not concur in such determination.” In other 
words, the “right to independent action,” continuously 
in effect in all of the rate-making agreements hereto- 
fore existing, will be further protected by law, should 
the bill be adopted by the Senate and signed by the 
President. 

Additionally, under the proposed law, the Commis- 
sion will have authority to investigate agreements 
among carriers, on complaint or on its own motion, 
and may, if it finds an agreement not in conformity 
with the standards set forth in the bill, order the 
termination or modification of it. All orders issued 
by the Commission under the proposed law, which will 
become Section 5a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
must be preceded by “reasonable opportunity for hear- 
ing” of interested parties. 

The heart: of the bill lies in its final subparagraph 
which says that “parties to any agreement approved 




























IT TOOK 20 years to draw this map! 


It shows the proposed interregional highway system ap- 
proved by the U. S. Public Roads Administration. 


National security was a dominant consideration in this 
study made by State and Federal agencies. The map shows 
all interconnecting routes which would best serve our needs 
for peacetime commerce as well as wartime security. 


ARMY AND NAVY RECOMMENDATIONS — 
In 1940 Army and Navy officials 
in authoritative government re- 
ports stressed the importance of a 
system of highways in the interest 
of national defense. 


WAR LESSON—The war in Europe 
demonstrated Germany’s ability to 
carry on, long after allied air forces 
had blasted out strategic rail cen- 
ters. A network of well-developed, 
modern roads permitted the rapid 
movement of their great mobile 
war machine. 


Today, with the war ended, 
America recognizes more than ever 
that adequate highways are needed 
to bind the nation together eco- 
nomically ... that without them 
America could be vulnerable from 
either ocean. 


BIG PEACETIME PROGRAM—Our roads 
ahead will represent a big employ- 
ment project. Great expressways, 
new lanes, by-passes and grade 
separations must be built. The 
present highways which become a 
part of the interregional highway 
system will need to be improved. 
Military observers and highway 
officials contend that many of 
these roads can be made ade- 
quate for defense purposes by 
strengthening where needed and 
by modernization. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS—Their recommen- 


dations for these roads urge: 


1. That all weak bridges be 
strengthened to accommo- 
date the loads which our 
roads are capable of carry- 
ing. 

2. That roads be widened and 





strengthened for adequate 

capacity, speed and safety. 

3. That clearances of under- 
passes be ample for proper 
vehicle heights. 


4. That easy curves and proper 
vision be provided. 


HIGHWAYS ARE AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE 
JOB — Federal appropriations have 
already been made to supplement 
local funds—but gradually these 
can be reduced, as motor vehicle 
owners always pay their way and 
more. 


PROTECTION OF FUNDS— Many states 
have already taken steps to pre- 
vent the use of motor vehicle tax 
funds for purposes other than high- 
way building and maintenance. If 
all other states will take similar 
action, it is probable that motor 
vehicle revenues would finance the 
program. 


Better highways—built to con- . 


form with the demands of military 
men and industry—will contribute 
tremendously to our country’s se- 
curity. This big job can’t be left 
till we have an emergency. It. 
should be done now! 
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py the Commission under this section and other per- 
sons are .. . hereby relieved from the operation of the 
antitrust laws with respect to the making of such 
agreement, and with respect to the carrying out of 
such agreement in conformity with its provisions and 
in conformity with terms and conditions prescribed 
by the Commission.” 


Apparently, the bill would permit silane 
among carriers of the same class respecting not only 
rate making activities, but almost any other activity 
concerned with transportation. This, however, is 
limited by a specific provision confining agreements 
among carriers of classifications differing one from 
the other to those involving joint rates and through 
routes. As we read this limiting clause, an operating 
agreement between a railroad and a highway trans- 
portation line, or between a water carrier and a pipe 
line, or between a truck line and a freight forwarder 
would be prohibited. Thus, operating and other co- 
ordinations would still be subject to the antitrust laws. 


HE VOTE for the adoption of the bill in the House 

was 277 to 45. We have not as yet, as this is written, 
had opportunity to examine the roll call, but we think 
we are safe in assuming that the minority consisted 
largely of congressmen from the southern states, from 
which the only echoes of opposition came. 


We say echoes advisedly, because no oral testimony 
in opposition was entered at the hearings of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee subcommittee on the 
bill, which lasted several days over a period of a fort- 
night. Governor Arnall, of Georgia, asked for time to 
be heard in opposition, but found it inconvenient to at- 
tend, and contented himself with sending the committee 
a telegram in which he saw the bill as an attempt on 
the part of the railroads to exempt their “conspiracies 
from the antitrust laws.’ The telegram was placed in 
the records of the hearing over the protests of Con- 
gressman Reece, of Tennessee, who said Governor 
Arnall’s failure to appear to substantiate his “sinister 
insinuations,’ was a “lack of good faith.” 


The only other expressed opposition was con- 
tained in a letter from a Mrs. Jud Collier, also placed 
in the subcommittee’s record. Representative Poage, 
of Texas, described the correspondent as “a farm lady 
from central Texas.’”’ She, too, has considerable to say 
about a “freight rate conspiracy,” and concluded by 
Pleading for a “national integrated rate system where 
it costs the same, mile for mile and pound for pound” 
patterned after the “parcels-post system.” 


As against these few and vague protests, the testi- 
mony in support of the bill was overwhelming. It had 
the approval of the Commission and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Organizations of carriers, rail, 
highway and water, were unanimous in their support, 
and shippers’ groups responded in numbers and were 
approving without exception. 

Director Johnson, of the O.D.T., said that, had 
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there been no rate-making system like that in existence 
when he took over the duties of his office, he would 
have had to established one like it himself. 

Such unanimity of opinion almost has the effect 
of lifting the need for such legislation as the Bulwinkle 
bill out of the realm of controversy. We hope the 
Senate sees it that way and gets busy promptly. The 
Department of Justice has indicated that it intends 
to go through with its suit at Lincoln. There are, 
of course, some matters in that suit outside the realm 
of legal rate making—some charges that, if substan- 
tiated, would indicate unlawful actions even had some 
such law as the new section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act been in effect all these years. 

Those matters are, however, outside the scope 
of this discussion. So far as the continued successful 
operation of our transportation rate system is con- 
cerned, the Bulwinkle bill answers a need. 


LEE, PATTERSON NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


The Senate has confirmed the nominations of William E. 
Lee and William J. Patterson for reappointment as members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Barnard 1946 Commission Chairman 


Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, has issued a notice 
to the public that Commissioner Barnard has been elected by 
the Commission to be its chairman for 1946. The notice said 
Commissioner Barnard, next in line for the chairmanship after 
Commissioner Johnson, had been selected because Commis- 
sioner Johnson felt that his duties as director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation were such as to make it impossible 
for him to take on the additional work. By seniority of service, 
the notice said, Commissioner Johnson was next in line for 
the chairmanship. 

The notice contained the following biographical sketch of 
the new chairman: 


Commissioner Barnard was born in New Castle, Indiana, June 6, 
1881. Graduated from New Castle High School, 1899; graduated from 
Law Department, University of Michigan, 1903. Admitted to the bar in 
September, 1903. Served two terms as prosecuting attorney at Henry 
county, Indiana, from January 1, 1906, to January 1, 1910. Elected mayor 
of New Castle, in 1910, and served in that office until January 1, 1914. 
Practiced law in New Castle until April 1, 1921, when by appointment 
of Governor McCray became a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana; appointment was for four years, but resigned after 
serving one year, to reenter the practice of law in Indianapolis, Ind., 
as a partner of the late United States senators Samuel M. Ralston and 
Frederick Van Nuys. Continued in the practice until July, 1941, when 
by appointment of Governor Schricker, again became a member of the 
Public Service Commission and was serving a second appointment 
under Governor Schricker when nominated by President Roosevelt on 
May 31, 1944, to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to complete the unexpired term of the late Joseph B. Eastman, ending 


December 31, 1950. Sworn in’ as a commissioner on the 2nd day of 
December, 1944. 


Out-of-Line Charge Protest 


I. M. Herndon, manager, transportation department, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has asked the Commission, by telegram, 
to suspend item 640-A, supplement 4, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific I. C. C. C-13143, published to become effective December 
21, cancelling a 2% cents a 100 pounds out-of-line haul charge 
on grain from Minneapolis, transited at Des Moines, Ia., and 
outbound products destined to Chicago, Joliet, Peoria, or Kan- 
kakee, Il. 

Mr. Herndon said elimination of the transit charge would 
result in the application of the Minneapolis-Des Moines rate 
of 14 cents for a distance of 628 miles to Chicago via Des Moines, 
resulting in earnings of 4.46 mills a ton-mile. This, he said, 
resulted in rates and revenue unreasonably low, in violation of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 

Further, said he, the cancellation of the out-of-line charge 
through Des Moines resulted in undue preference of Des Moines 
and its transit operators to the undue prejudice of Chicago and 
its transit operators, in violation of section 3. 

He referred to a letter of the Commission, dated November 
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21, in which the Rock Island was denied permission to publish 
the proposed cancellation on short notice, the Chicago board 
having also protested the granting of such permission. 

In its special permission application, the Rock Island said 
it understood other railroads at Des Moines planned to file 
similar cancellations of the out-of-line charge, and Mr. Herndon 
requested suspension of tariffs of any other lines that might be 
filed containing similar changes in transit rules at Des Moines. 


Motor Minima in East, Midwest 


The Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., 
has petitioned the entire Commission in MC C-360, Minimum 
Class Rate Restrictions—Central and Eastern States, for “crit- 
ical administrative review” of the decision of division 2 in 
that proceeding (see Traffic World, Oct. 6, p. 875). 

In the proceeding, the division prescribed the basis of 
maximum reasonable class-rate restrictions on movements of 
freight in truckloads between points in Trunk Line Territory 
and interterritorially between points in Central, Trunk Line 
and New England Territory. 

The conference, observing that the proceeding was an 
investigation instituted by the Commission, averred that, under 
those circumstances, there was no burden of proof on the 
respondents to justify existing rate stops. They contended that 
the division had, without evidence presented for the Commis- 
sion (as, it said, had been done in the rail class rate and 
classification hearing) based its decision on the “absence of 
proof” in the record. 

The practical effect of the order would be to take the 
property of the respondents without due process of law in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, it said. 

“The order would reduce the rates and revenues of the 
respondents,” it continued. “That, of course, alone, would 
not be forbidden because particular rates may be unreason- 
ably high and their required reduction compelled by law without 
regard to resulting effects upon revenues as a whole. But 
much more than that is here involved. This order does not 
touch merely a few rates of the respondents. It goes to their 
class rate structure in an organic way.” 

The report could be searched in vain for any affirmative 
findings of a quasi-jurisdictional nature intended to support 
the order, said the conference. Because of the absence of 
proven facts, it said, the conclusion of unlawfulness of the 
measure of the stops was drawn, adding that the means by 
which the division had arrived at its own formula of stops for 
the purpose of its order was not revealed. 

Previously, the Eastern-Central Motor Carriers’ Associa- 
tion asked the Commission for postponement, to “not earlier 
than March 31, 1946,” of the effective date of the supplemental 
and original orders in the proceeding (see Traffic World, Dec. 8). 


HEAVY LOADING RATE CUTS 


The Illinois Freight Association has announced a public 
hearing to be held in the near future, on a proposal to estab- 
lish alternative rates on green salted hides, subject to car- 
load minimum weight of 70,000 pounds, reflecting 90 per cent 
of present rates, such rates to alternate with present rates and 
minimum weights. The reduced rates and carload minima 
contemplate that the shipment will not be subject to rule 24 
of the Consolidated Classification, will be subject to rule 34 
except the provisions of sections 2 and 6 thereof, and that such 
shipments will be entitled to not more than one stop-off in 
transit to complete loading or for partial unloading. 


At the hearing of the Traffic Executive Association of the 
eastern railroads, held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 13, on a proposal to establish a minimum weight of 70,000 
on green salted hides, most shippers’ representatives asked that 
the minimum be lowered to 60,000 pounds (see Traffic World, 
September 15, p. 681). 


M-K-T BANK LOAN 


In Finance No. 9660, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co. has asked the Commission for authority nominally to issue 
by procuring authentication and delivery to it of $17,812,453.81 
prior lien mortgage five per cent gold bonds, series E, due 
1975, and to pledge and repledge them from time to time as 
collateral security for notes to be issued to Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., of New York, N. Y. 

The bank, according to the applicant, has agreed to lend 
it up to $5,000,000, each advance to be $500,000 or a multiple 
thereof, notes covering the advances to bear interest at 1% 
per cent, and partly maturing in seven equal quarterly install- 
ments, with the balance of each note to be paid two years from 
its date, the ratio of the collateral security to be not less than 
125 per cent of the market value of the series E bonds. 

The M-K-T said its working capital was “none too large,” 
because of the expenditure by it in the past three years of 
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$24,850,982.92 for the purchase of fixed interest obligations 
resulting in a reduction in its fixed charges from $4,335,066 as 
of December 31, 1941, to $2,346,288.97 as of November 1, 1945, 

The M-K-T will use the proceeds of the Hanover loan to 
purchase such of its first mortgage bonds and prior lien mort. 
gage bonds as may seem desirable, it says. 





OIL TRANSFER TERMINALS SALE 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced 
that it is offering for sale or lease two petroleum storage and 
transfer terminals—one six miles north of Panama City, Fla, 
served by a main line spur of the Atlantic & St. Andrews Bay 
Railway, with a terminal railroad yard having capacity for 
1,400 standard tank cars with tracks and with tank car repair 
facilities; the other, at Jacksonville, Fla., served by a main line 
spur of the Seaboard Air Line, with a terminal railroad vard 
having capacity of 800 tank cars with tracks for use in their 
repair. The R. F. C. said the Jacksonville terminal was capable 
of receiving 25,000 barrels of residual oil a day by rail from 





Panama City and of re-shipping the oil by tug or barge up the fin C. 
inland waterways to points north. TI 
: ee ules ir 
PERE MARQUETTE ACCEPTS C. & O. PLAN be mo 
The Pere Marquette board of directors unanimously ap. and in 
proved the recent offer of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co, § ‘TSS 
to merge or consolidate with the Pere Marquette Railway Co, §™ bul 
at a meeting December 5 in Cleveland. The plan, based on the opi 
same terms of exchange of shares of stock as were previously at Ch 
announced (see Traffic World, August 25, p. 524), will be sub- woe 
mitted to stockholders for their approval. I. C. 
Integration of the two properties would mean a system of ehippe 
5,260 miles of main line, extending from the Atlantic seaboard rest 
at Newport News to and through the lower Michigan peninsula = 
to the west shore of Lake Michigan. a 
R. C. C. DISTRIBUTION vo 
E. G. Buckland, president of the Railroad Credit Corpora- | made 
tion, has authorized the following statement: if the 
A liquidating distribution will be made December 15, 1945, of 1% of | 96 ce! 
1 per cent of the fund as of November 30, 1945, amounting to $362,134.18, T 
Of this amount $347,650.10 will be paid in cash and $14,484.08 will be | spond 
credited on carriers’ indebtedness to the corporation. This will bring } will n 
the total amount distributed to $70,082,386.25, or 9514 per cent of the only 
original fund contributed by carriers participating in the Marshalling } Conty 
and Distributing Plan, 1931. Of this total, $41,342,696.99 will have been tall 
returned in cash and $28,739,689.26 in credits. nat 
ity. 
= = Ma : 
Magnesium and Transport Equipment |... 
Possibilities for use of magnesium in the manufacture of § %,t* 
trucks, busses and railroad equipment were discussed in a re- _ 


port to Congress by the Surplus Property Administration, on 
“Magnesium Plants and Facilities.” 

The report indicated that the S. P. A. expected extensive 
use of magnesium in manufacture of busses and trucks because, 
it said, as to such vehicles the buyer would match the savings 
in tires, maintenance, fuel and taxes together with “the in- 
crease in passenger or cargo load possible by using magnesium” 
against the greater first cost of the vehicle and the higher re- 
placement costs for magnesium parts. 

“Before the war, the principal uses of magnesium in Eng- 
land and Germany were in bus and truck crankcases and wheels 
made of castings,” it added. 

“Railroads could provide a sizeable market for magnesium 
in rolling stock were it not for the cost,” the S. P. A. continued. 
“The use in non-stressed parts, such as Pullman berths, seats, 
tables, fixtures, is possible. .. Merchant vesels offer little pros- 
pect since weight-saving would be so small as not to justify in- 
creased costs.” 

Estimates of postwar consumption of magnesium for pro- 
duction of aircraft ranged from 4,000 to 14,000 tons, compared 
with 1,000 tons a year consumed in such production before the 
war, said the S. P. A. Most of the estimates, it added, were 
based on a postwar military procurement program of 5,000 
planes a year. 

“On this basis, the lower figure is probably closer to what 
may be expected, since the use of magnesium will be challenged 
by the development of new aluminum alloys and progress in 
the application of alloy steel, wood, and plastics,” it said. 
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DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES PUSH TRUCK 

An all-magnesium alloy push truck, with capacity of 6,000 
pounds, has been built by Service Caster & Truck Division of 
Domestic Industries, Inc., Albion, Mich., in cooperation with 
the foundry division of Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago. Weighing 
103 pounds less than the same truck made of steel, the truck, 
a Service Push-E-Z model, is currently on a tour of major 
cities in exhibits by Hills-McCanna Co. 
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December 15, 1945 


Grain Doors, Cross-Town 


Schedules proposing to add a note to an existing tariff 
rule on the furnishing of grain doors, the addition to provide a 
charge of $2.25 a car for grain-door service in connection with 
cross-town movements of grain at 18 points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio, must be cancelled by January 
14, 1946, under a report and order of the Commission, Division 
2, in I. and S. No. 5342, Charges for Furnishing Grain Doors 
in C. F. A. 

The ruling was without prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in conformity with the report, which said the rule should 
be modified to provide (1) that grain doors will be furnished 
and installed by the respondent carriers in cars to be used for 
cross-town movements of grain, soya beans, or their products, 
in bulk, at a charge not in excess of $2.25 per car at all points 
where such services are required by the shippers, except that 
at Chicago the charge would not exceed 66 cents per car, as 
prescribed in Chicago Board of Trade vs. Alton R. Co., 237 
I. C. C. 193, 248 I. C. C. 515; (2) that in instances where the 
shipper elects to install the grain doors a rental charge not in 
excess of 14.5 cents per door will be made for the use of grain 
doors furnished by the carriers; and (3) that if crosstown ship- 
ments are transited, and the effect of the transit arrangement 
is to convert into a link in the through transportation at the 
line-haul rate and transit charge what originally was an intra- 
terminal movement at the switching rate, no charge will be 
made for furnishing grain doors for the shipper to install, and 
if they are installed by the carriers the charge will not exceed 
66 cents. 

The division said that, during the past 23 years, the re- 
spondents had published a tariff rule providing that “grain doors 
will not be furnished for shipments handled in switching service 
only or between points within established switching limits.” 
Contrary to the rule, it said, respondents had furnished and in- 
stalled grain doors for shipments so handled at certain points 
and had collected charges for the service without tariff author- 
ity. The suspended schedules were filed to become effective 
May 15 by rail carriers operating in Central Freight Association 
territory, and suspended until December 15 on protest of boards 
of trade of Toledo, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. Respondents 
voluntarily deferred the effective date of the schedules pending 


disposition of the proceeding. Discussing the situation, the di- 
vision said: 


In their brief respondents admit that existing tariff provisions re- 
sult in inequality of treatment between shippers, that although the 
tariffs contain the rule that grain doors will not be furnished for ship- 
ments handled in switching service. only, no charge is provided for 
grain door service where shippers order cars coopered ostensibly for 
line-haul movement and later order the loaded cars switched across 
town; and that shippers who perform the installation service for 
themselves, and shippers who pay varying amounts to the carriers for 
furnishings and installing grain doors, are at disadvantage as compared 
with those who succeed in obtaining complete grain door service with- 
out extra charge therefor. Respondents believe that the addition of 
the proposed note will correct any unlawfulness in the existing rule 


and in their present practices in connection with grain door service 
for cross-town shipments. 


The division concluded that the switching charges at the 
points named in the schedules, except at Chicago, did not in- 
clude compensation for furnishing or installing grain doors in 
connection with cross-town movements of the affected commodi- 
ties and that the proposed charges would not exceed reasonable 
charges for the services, but said it did not follow that the sus- 
pended schedules would be lawful. The proposed charges were 
So published, it said, as to permit of discrimination in their ap- 
Plication, and they manifestly would be unreasonable if applied 


in instances where respondents furnished the doors but did not 
install them. 


Liquid Carbon-Dioxide Rates 


_ . The Commission, division 3, has issued its report and order 
In No, 29163, Cardox Corporation vs. Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way Co. et al., involving ratings and rates on controlled low- 
temperature, low-pressure liquid carbon dioxide, in tank-car 
oac's, in which proceeding representative carriers throughout the 
Uniied States were made defendants, but only carriers in official 
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and southern territories were represented at the hearing and 
filed briefs. Its order in the proceeding was issued to become 
effective February 27, 1946. 

The division found that the ratings and rates assailed on 
controlled low-temperature, low-pressure liquid carbon dioxide, 
in tank-car loads, were and for the future would be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed ratings 
and rates made 27.5 per cent of the present first-class rates in 
official classification territory, and 30 per cent of the present 
first-class rates in western classification territory, and inter- 
territorially between official, western, and southern classifica- 
tion territories by the percentage found reasonable for the 
origin or the destination territory, whichever governed the class 
rates under the defendants’ tariffs, subject to a minimum weight 
of 48,000 pounds. 

“We further find that the ratings and rates assailed apply- 
ing within southern classification territory are not shown to be 
unreasonable,” said division 3. 

It also found that the ratings and rates assailed were and 
for the future would be unduly prejudicial to controlled low- 
temperature, low-pressure liquid carbon dioxide, in tank-car 
loads, and unduly preferential of solidified carbon dioxide, in 
carloads, in official, western, and southern classification terri- 
tories and interterritorially between those territories, to the 
extent that the ratings and rates on the former exceeded or 
might exceed the ratings and rates concurrently applicable from 
and to the same points on the latter, subject, however, to a car- 
load minimum weight of 48,000 pounds for the liquid carbon 
dioxide. 

The division said its findings were without prejudice to any 
changes in the ratings prescribed that might be required in 
working out uniform classification ratings as directed in the 
Commission’s class-rate investigation, No. 28300. 

It said Cardox Corporation, whose business was concerned 
primarily with the coal mining industry, which it served by a 
method of dislodging coal by means of the Cardox cartridge em- 
ploying carbon dioxide, alleged that the rates a 100 pounds, 
ratings, and charges applied by the defendant railroads on con- 
trolled low-temperature, low-pressure liquid carbon dioxide, in 
tank-car loads, throughout the United States, were unreason- 
abe, and that Cardox and liquid carbon dioxide were thereby 
subjected to undue prejudice and disadvantage, and its competi- 
tors and solidified carbon dioxide were unduly preferred. 

Besides the cartridge for use in coal mines, said the divi- 
sion, Cardox manufactured, installed, and serviced fire-extin- 
guishing installations and airport crash fire trucks; and pro- 
duced and distributed carbon dioxide for all the various uses 
of its customers, the principal users being dislodging coal, ex- 
tinguishing fires, inerting explosive atmospheres, carbonating 
beverages, and charging smoke bombs. It said Cardox had 
principal offices in many cities, manufacturing plants in others, 


and a subsidiary company, Cardox Western, Inc., on the Pacific 
coast. 


Undue Prejudice and Preference 


After a general discussion of the facts in the instant pro- 
ceeding, the division said all the facts proved that the present 
spreads in the rates on the two forms of carbon dioxide were 
unduly prejudicial of controlled low-temperature, low-pressure 
liquid carbon dioxide, and unduly preferential of dry ice (solidi- 
fied carbon dioxide). It continued: 


Ratings and rates on other compressed gases moving-in tank cars 
are helpful in judging the reasonableness of the rates on controlled 
low-temperature, low-pressure liquid carbon dioxide, when allowances 
are made for the differences in transportation hazards and average 
loadings. Many of these compared gases, such as liquefied oxygen, 
anhydrous ammonia, liquefied petroleum gas, and liquefied chlorine 
gas present greater transportation hazards than controlled low-tempera- 
ture, low-pressure liquid carbon dioxide. The general level of rates on 
liquid carbon dioxide, in comparison with the general level on some 
of the last-mentioned commodities when the latter move at the excep- 
tions ratings, are as follows: 200 per cent of rates on liquefied oxygen 
in official territory, 257 per cent in western trunk line and southwest- 
ern territories, and 171.4 per cent in southern territory; 150 per cent 
of rates on anhydrous ammonia in western trunk line and southwestern 
territories; and 138.4 per cent of rates on liquefied petroleum gas in 
official territory. Commodity rates lower than the exceptions ratings 
on the compared commodities are not reflected in this comparison. The 


fact that the western.carriers did not defend the issues herein is 
significant. 


For mileage blocks of 100 and 600 miles, the division 
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inserted a table showing rates and minimum revenues based on 
a loading of 48,000 pounds that would result from application 
of ratings in liquid carbon dioxide of 23.5 and 27.5 per cent of 
first-class rates in official territory, 17.5 and 30 per cent of 
first-class rates in western territory, and 22.5 and 30 per cent 
of first-class rates in southern territory. 

Describing the production of liquid and solidified carbon 
dioxide the division asserted that the cost of original manufac- 
ture of the solidified produce in a given plant exceeded the cost 
of the liquid product. It continued: 


While costs of production vary greatly in different plants, we are 
convinced that the values of the two forms of the product are not so 
far apart as to justify any difference in rates upon the ground of dif- 
ference in values. For economical transportation both require special 
equipment, which has 100 per cent empty haul, although the solidified 
product can be and at the time of hearing of necessity because of the 
wartime demand was in part transported in ordinary refrigerator cars, 
though with greater wastage than in specially insulated cars. Mileage 
payments on cars used for transportation of the solidified product are 
0.5 cent per mile for loaded and empty movement higher than on cars 
used for the liquid product. Both products have the common character- 
istic of evaporation or loss in transit so that the carrier does not 
transport the entire billed weight to destination. In the case of the 
solidified product this factor is minimized through the carriers grant- 
ing free transportation of additional dry ice put into the car to act 
as a preservative, the quantity so used ordinarily amounting to 1.5 tons 
per car. Both products are transported in large volume by motor truck. 


Liquid and Solid Competition 


Liquid and solidified carbon dioxide, continued the division, 
had various common usages, making them competitive with one 
another. It said a converting or liquefying device readily con- 
verted solidified carbon dioxide to a liquid, so that wherever the 
liquid product was used, if rail transportation of substantial 
distance was required, under the present rate adjustments, it 
was more economical for the user to purchase and ship dry 
ice and convert it to a liquid at destination. 


As a fire-extinguishing agent, the two forms of the product 
were highly competitive, averred the division, adding that the 
87 military airfields east of the Rocky Mountains having carbon- 
dioxile crash fire extinguishers all had dry-ice converters, and 
Cardox’s sales of the liquid products to these airfields decreased 
40 per cent after installation of the converters. 

Three out of four of the large manufacturers of carbon 
dioxide hand fire extinguishers and store and factory extin- 
guisher systems purchased dry ice and converted it to liquid 
form for use, said the division. It added that carbon dioxide 
storage units for overseas shipment might be filled with either 
the liquid or solidified product. 

The two forms of carbon dioxide came into competition also 
at bottling works, continued the division, adding that there was 
an enormous potential competition in the use of the liquid and 
the solidified product as a refrigerant. that was prevented from 
development at present by the great rate disparity. 

Because of the global war, said the division, army direc- 
tives, ‘which are not controlled by transportation costs,” had 
sent Cardox’s rail shipments where they had been urgently 
needed regardless of freight rates. 

“With the close of the war, the extent to which new outlets 
can be found for liquid carbon dioxide will depend in a large 
measure on delivered costs, and freight rates are an important 
part of such costs,” said division 3. “At present, nearly 90 per 
cent of complainant’s shipments of this commodity are moving 
by truck, and only about 10 per cent by rail.” 

In the first half of 1944, Cardox shipped 14,296 tons by 
truck, and 1,795 tons by rail, noted division 3, adding that a 
reduction in rail rates would result in a greater proportion of 
its shipments moving by rail. 

The division inserted in its report a table showing that 
from 1931 to 1943, the number of establishments producing gas 
or liquid carbon dioxide decreased from 53 to 49, while those 
producing the solid form increased from 29 to 44. It said that 
while the production of a former increased 106.95 per cent, that 
of the latter increased 548.28 per cent. 


Norwalk, Conn., Motor Purchase 


Purchase by John T. Smith and Louis J. Gardella, part- 
ners doing business as L. J. Reynolds & Son, Norwalk, Conn., 
of the operating rights and property of Helen R. Richdale, also 
doing business as L. J. Reynolds & Son, Norwalk, for $40,000, 


has been approved by the Commission, Division 4, by a report © 


and order in MC F-2570, John T. Smith and Louis J. Gardella— 
Purchase—Helen R. Richdale (formerly Helen Reynolds Greig). 

Transaction of the instant purchase had been consummated, 
the division said, adding that, when advised that the transaction 
was one requiring the Commission’s approval under Section ’5 
of the interstate commerce act, the partnership immediately 
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ceased all operations in interstate commerce, but continued tj 
operate in intrastate commerce. It appeared, said the divisio 
that the physical property acquired had been retained by the 
partnership. 

“The unlawful consummation of the instant transaction 
although not to be condoned, does not require denial of the 
application under the circumstances of the case,” said the diy; 
sion. 

Messrs. Smith and Gardella owned a 25 per cent and 75 pe 
cent interest, respectively, in their partnership formed for the 
purpose of acquiring the Richdale property and the Richdald 
rights for motor common carrier household goods transporta, 
tion between specified points in Connecticut, Massachuset 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island, said the divisio 
It said these rights were completely duplicated by the operat 
ing authority of Louis J. Gardella, Inc., a corporation controllej 
by Mr. Gardella and his wife, but that this fact, under the cir 
cumstances presented, was not sufficiently objectionable 
warrant denial of the application. 
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Merchant Forwarder Application 


Permits for freight forwarder service have been granted I. 
Merchant Shippers Association, Inc., and Westland Forwarding Baton 
Co., both of Chicago, Ill., and a permit has been denied Stuf pensic 
Dor Forwarding Co., Chicago, by the Commission, division (§ reasor 
by a report, permits, and orders, effective February 4, 1946, iff cataly 
FF-51, Merchant Shippers Association, Inc. Freight Forwarda to Ba’ 
Application, embracing also FF-48, Stor Dor Forwarding (iff by tre 
Freight Forwarder Application and FF-49, Westland Forwart§ certai 
ing Co. Freight Forwarder Application. alumi 

Westland was granted permission to forward commoditieg the pr 
generally from points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kang tion o 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and points east of those stateg cracki 
except Florida, to points in Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah said t 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, El] Paso county, Tex., and pointy and 5 
in New Mexico on and south of U. S. highway 60, subject tof distan 
the condition that such services by it should be performed sep rates 
arately from the operations of any other freight forwarder sub4 move1 
ject to the interstate commerce act. Consi 

Merchant was given authority to forward commodities gen4 and i 
erally from points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas§ ment 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, and points east of thosef basis 
states, to points in Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, Oregonf affect 
Washington, Idaho, El Paso county, Tex., and points in Newgand s 
Mexico on and south of U. S. highway 60. excee 

Noting that Stor Door was controlled by T. R. Sorensonf and I 
who, with his wife, owned 10 shares more than half the capif rates 
tal stock of Merchant, the division said that if both Merchanf chemi 
and Stor Dor were granted permits to operate from and to th Lime 
same territories, as sought, duplicate authorities would b§3 app 
controlled by the same person. Such control, it said, woul per c 
permit opportunities for discriminatory practices with respe about 
to the services and charges of one company against the othe 
which could not be controlled by the Commission. 







































































A substantial amount of capital stock of Merchant wa IN 
owned by a minority interest, said the division, adding that it§al. B 
opinion was that in order to accord due recognition to that imgin car 
terest, the permit should be issued to Merchant rather tha Holt, 
Stor Dor. It continued: ble. / 

Sixty per cent of the stock of Westland is owned by its presiden . _ 
T. R. Sorensen, Jr., who is active in the management of its affai mo i 
... . We are of the opinion that a permit should now be issued i COPdi 
Westland, but because of the prior control by T. R. Sorensen and thm sree | 
present control and management by his son and two officers and dgand c 
rectors of Stor Dor, the permit should be conditioned upon Westlant'§ lowes 
performing separately from any other freight forwarder the servic tions 
authorized in such permit. Such condition would be reasonable and /g proje 
necessary to carry out the requirements of part IV of the act. Char: 

INDEPENDENT FORWARDER APPLICATION $1.65 

By a report, permit, and order effective February 4, 1% ing t 
the Commission, division 4, in FF-124, Independent Carloadit§ mym 
Co., Inc., Freight Forwarder Application, has granted Ind§ ang < 
pendent Carloading Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., a permit autholg ag 4 | 
izing it to forward wines and liquors from New York, N. Y., i tarige 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and Egg Harbor, N. J., to Los Angela the ¢ 
and San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, La., a to tp, 
Houston and Dallas, Tex. been 

CS Sy ay Ee rates 
MILK TRANSPORTATION RULING scale 

By a report and order in MC 105848, Art Severson Commég 195 I 
Carrier Application, the Commission, Division 5, has dismiss about 
the application for common carrier authority to transport wh0 
milk, standardized milk, skim milk and cream in fluid fom 
in tank trucks from Albion, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., over a regula i 
route. pBy t 

The division said that. in Ramsey Contract Carrier Applig to be 
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cation, 6 M. C. C. 647, it had been found that the transportation 
of cream was exempt under Section 203 (b) (6) from the cer- 
tificate requirements of the interstate commerce act. It added 
that “since the same procedure, separation, produces both 
cream and skim milk, it is obvious that skim milk is likewise 
exempt.” It said the applicant had not and did not propose 
to transport pasteurized milk. 

As to “standardized’”’ milk, this was described as resulting 
from adding cream to whole milk, the butter fat test of which 
was lower than 3.5, or the adding of skim milk where the 
test was above 3.5. Essentially, said the division, it was a proc- 
ess of milk separation in reverse and concluded that it did not 
make standardized milk a manufactured product that would be 
removed from the exemption. 
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Commission Reports 
(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of such reports in full may be obtained by prompt appli- 
cation to the Commission.) 


L Silica Gel Catalyst 


n granted I. and S. No. 5329, Silica Gel, Cincinnati & Baltimore to 
orwardiyg Baton Rouge. By the Commission, division 2. Order or sus- 
nied Stuf pension vacated and proceeding discontinued. Found just and 
division {§ reasonable, proposed increased rates on silica gel and silica gel 
4, 1946, if catalyst, in carloads, from Cincinnati, O., and Baltimore, Md., 
Forward to Baton Rouge, La. Silica gel, said the division, was produced 
arding (if by treating silica with sulphuric acid and became catalytic, for 
-Forwarif certain reactions, only after an active ingredient, such as 
alumina, was added. It said silica gel catalyst was used by 
the protestant, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, in its produc- 
tion of high-actane aviation gasoline by means of fluid catalytic 
cracking process. Present rates on this product, in carloads, 
said the division, were 63 cents a 100 pounds from Baltimore, 
and 55 cents from Cincinnati to Baton Rouge for short-line 
distances of 1,224 and 841 miles, respectively, and the proposed 
rates were 79 and 69 cents, the distances over the routes of 
movement being somewhat greater than the short-line mileages. 
Considering especially the nature and value of the commodity 
and its light loading in relation to the capacity of the equip- 
ment used, said the division, it concluded that rates on the 
basis proposed by the respondent railroads operating in the 
affected territory, which basis prevailed generally in official 
and southern territories and between those territories, did not 
exceed reasonable maximum rates. It cited Chemicals, Acids, 
and Dyestuffs, 177 I. C. C. 529, in which division 5 approved 
rates ranging from 30 to 45 per cent of first class on various 
chemicals valued from 1.9 to 30 cents a pound, and Carbide of 
Lime in Southern Territory, 167 I. C. C. 615, in which division 
3 approved a maximum reasonable basis of seventh class (35 
per cent of first class) on calcium carbide, having a value of 
about five cents a pound, in carloads, minimum 40,000 pounds. 


lron Castings 


No. 29234, Batson-Cook Co. vs. Atlanta & West Point et 
al. By Division 2. Dismissed. Rates charged on iron castings, 
in carloads, shipped from November, 1943, to March, 1944, from 
Holt, Ala., to West Point, Ga., found to have been inapplica- 
ble. Applicable rate found not shown to have been unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, as alleged. The division said the com- 
modity shipped consisted of round bars of cast iron, made ac- 
cording to government specifications requiring a reasonable de- 
gree of care, but allowing a tolerance of % inch as to diameter 
and considerable tolerance as to roundness, and calling for the 
lowest grade and tensile strength of iron within the specifica- 
tions. The bars were used, it said, in the manufacture of proof 
projectiles used for testing purposes, not for actual combat. 
Charges on four shipments were at the rate of 26 cents, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds, and on the remaining 15 shipments, at 
$1.65 a long ton, minimum 56,000 pounds, defendants contend- 
ing the applicable rate on all shipments was 28 cents, mini- 
mum 36,000 pounds, on castings and other articles in the iron 
and steel list. The commodity shipped was commercially known 
as a casting, was invoiced as such, and clearly came within the 
tariff description and not within the description of billets, said 
the division, adding that the 28-cent rate was applicable. As 
to the question of reasonableness, the division said castings had 
been included in the iron and steel list for many years, the 
rates on the list in the south being based on a commodity-rate 
Scale approved by Division 2 in Iron and Steel in the South, 
195 I. C. C. 255 (1933) and for hauls up to 400 miles averaged 
about 24 per cent of first class. 


Kapok, Etc. 


No. 29253, A. D. Radinsky vs. Denver & Rio Grande et al. 
y the Commission, Commissioner Alldredge. Charges sought 
to be collected on a mixed carload of kapok, scrim, and old 
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bath rugs and portieres, in bales, from Denver, Colo., to San 
Francisco, Calif., February 26, 1943, found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable charges found unreasonable. Waiver of collection of 
undercharges authorized to basis found to have been reasonable, 
and reasonable rate for future prescribed. Charges were based 
on a commodity rate of 72 cents a 100 pounds and a weight of 
47,820 pounds, said the report, with a later claim representing 
the difference between that rate and class C rate of $1.37 to 
a weight of 47,820 pounds. After discussing the involved tariff 
note and Rule 10 of the Western Classification as applied to 
mixed carloads, the report said that “the only difference noted 
of record herein in the transportation characteristics of the ka- 
pok shipped by complainant and of the scrim and old bath rugs 
and portieres included in the shipment is that the kapok was 
and is of lower value than the other commodities named. 
There is no evidence that the rate on the latter was or is de- 
pressed or subnormal. It seems evident, therefore, that the rate 
on the kapok should not have exceeded that on the other ar- 
ticles shipped with it.’’ It was found that the applicable charges 
were $616.80, and that the charges were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded $360. It was further found that present 
rates on used kapok, and on scrim, bath rugs, and portieres, in 
bales, in mixed carloads, having value only for reclamation as 
rags, from Denver to San Francisco, were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, or might 
exceed, 68 certs, minimum 40,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34 
of the Western Classification. 





Water Rights on Great Lakes 


Commissioner Mahaffie, by orders in W-1, W-357, W-732, 
and W-773, has. directed that petitions of the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Navigation Co. and Great Lakes Transit Corporation in 
these proceedings for further hearing, reargument, and recon- 
sideration be accepted and filed and that replies to the petitions 
be filed on or before December 24. 

Nicholson Universal Steamship Co. has replied to the pe- 
titions in the four proceedings, Nicholson Transit Co. has re- 
plied to the petition in W-732, and Columbia Transportation 
Co. to that in W-773. . 

Only through reopening of the certificates enumerated in 
the petition, said Nicholson Universal, would the Commission 
be able to-eliminate the inconsistencies and ambiguities in the 
present state of water-carrier regulation precipitated by the 
“wide divergence of regulatory mandates” contained in the de- 
cisions in the instant proceedings and in American Range 
Lines, Inc., 250 I. C. C. 510, 260 I. C. C. 362, and Baltimore 
Insular Lines, Inc., Contract Carrier Application, W-514, de- 
cided April 23. 


“The elimination of the incongruities attendant upon the 
conflicting decisions is not only consistent with but required by 
the public interest,” said Nicholson Universal. 

Nicholson Transit Co. said, among other things, that Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation no longer had any vessels on the 
Great Lakes. 


“At the commencement of the season of 1945 it did not fit 
out its vessels and commence operating, although four of its 
ships had been restored to their former condition and returned 
to this company by the War Shipping Administration,” con- 
tinued Nicholson. “As the vessels were no longer under direc- 
tives of the Office of Defense Transportation to transport bulk 
commodities, this company has presumably voluntarily aban- 
doned its service as a common carrier on the Great Lakes. Its 
four vessels were sold alien and are now in the process 
of conversion for ocean service. These are four of the vessels 
which this company previously used in its common carrier 
service serving the public on the Great Lakes.” 

Nicholson denied there was any inconsistency in the Com- 
mission’s decision in American Range Lines, Inc., and its action 
in the Nicholson Transit Co. case. The petition for further 
hearing, reargument, and reconsideration should be denied, it 
said. 

Columbia Transportation Co. said its operations were not 
sufficiently similar to those of American Range Lines, Inc., to 
make the Commission’s decision in that case an authority for 
reversal of its decision in W-773, Columbia Transportation Co., 
Contract Carrier Application, 250 I. C. C. 653 and 260 I. C. C. 
135. 


ISLAND TRANSPORT WATER AUTHORITY 


Continuance of seasonal operations by Island Transporta- 
tion Co., of St. Ignace, Mich., between Mackinaw City and 
Mackinac Island, Mich., by self-propelled vessels in the trans- 
portation of commodities generally in addition to passengers, 
has been authorized by the Commission, division 4, by a report 
on reconsideration and amended certificate and order, effective 
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February 19, 1946, in W-815, Island Transportation Co. Common 
Carrier Application. 

Authority to transport passengers between the named 
points was granted in 250 I. C. C. 69, said the division, adding 
that in that prior report a portion of the application seeking 
authority to transport property between the same points was 
dismissed because of the interstate commerce act’s small craft 
exemption, the vessel used at that time having been understood 
to have been of 90 indicated horsepower. Since that time, 
continued the division, it developed that the vessel was of 
450 indicated horsepower and 338 tons carrying capacity, and 
the proceeding was reopened for reconsideration. 

Granting the authority from June to September of each 
year, the division said Island Transportation provided the only 
means of transport between the named points in the summer 
season and that about 80 per cent of the property handled was 
package freight received from rail and motor carriers at 
Mackinaw City. 


MIDWEST COAL RATES 


By an order in I. and S. No. 5139, Coal to Beloit, Wis., and 
Northern Illinois, and No. 28881, Bituminous Coal Rates Within 
Illinois, the Commission has postponed the effective dates from 
January 21, to February 8, 1946. It said the Coal Trade Associa- 
tion of Indiana had requested further postponement of the ef- 
fective date in I. and S. No. 5139. 

In these proceedings, the Commission required the rail- 
roads to make changes in the coal rate adjustment from Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and western Kentucky mines to destinations in 
northern Illinois and to Beloit, Wis., and in Illinois intrastate 
rates (see Traffic World, Nov. 24, p. 1262). 


RAILROAD STORAGE AT PORTS 


By an order in No. 28420, Storage Practices of Railroads 
at North Atlantic Ports, the Commission has discontinued that 
proceeding in which it filed a report on April 6, 1943, containing 
its findings, conclusions, and order with respect to the rates 


and charges for the storing and handling of certain commodities 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Since issuance of the report, said the Commission, the re- 
spondents serving the other ports embraced in the investigation 
had revised the rates and charges for the storing and handling 
of commodities at the ports served by them. 

It said the investigation was instituted on its own motion 
into and concerning the lawfulness of all warehousing and 
storage rates, charges, rules, regulations, and practices of com- 
mon carrier railroads at certain Atlantic ports. 


RULE 10—PAPER SHIPMENTS 


The Commission, division 2, has vacated the order of sus- 
pension in I. and S. No. 5367, Paper, Rule 10 Carload Mixture, 
CFA and N. E. to Northwest, discontinued the proceeding, and 
cancelled the hearing set for January 17, before Examiner R. 
M. Brown, at Minneapolis. 

The action was taken on representations of the New Eng- 
land Paper & Pulp Traffic Association that carries in Trunk 
Line Association Territory had filed tariffs carrying identical 
provisions as contained in tariffs filed for New England Freight 
Association and Central Freight Association territories, remov- 
ing the objections to the suspended tariffs by restoring uniform 
regulations in the three Official Classification territories (see 
Traffic World, Dec. 8). 


COAL BRANCH LINE CONSTRUCTION 


The Commission, by an order in Finance No. 14850, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. Construction, on a joint petition of 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, and its lessor lines, 
Atlantic Coast Line and L. & N., has reopened the proceeding 
for reconsideration and oral argument before the entire Com- 
mission, and has postponed the effective date of the certificate 
from December 15 to March 1, 1946. 

The proceeding involves a controversy between the C. C. 
& O. and its lessor lines, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, as to which 
is to serve coal mining properties in Dickenson and Wise Coun- 
ties, Va. (see Traffic World, Dec. 1, p. 1322.) 


DEFICIT STATUS OF ROCK ISLAND SOUTHERN 


The claim in Finance No. 1417, Deficit Status of Rock Island 
Southern Railway Co., for benefits for the period of federal 
control in 1918, 1919, and 1920, under Section 204 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, as amended January 7, 1941, has been 
dismissed by the Commission, Division 4, in a report and order 
in that proceeding. 

A similar claim of $131,295.76, according to the instant 
report, was dismissed in a prior report, 105 I. C. C. 423. 

After discussing the claims of the railroad as to its right 
to consider losses of a separately-operated power company 
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that furnished electric power to the railroad for operating 
purposes until 1920, when the railroad adopted steam power 
exclusively, and various‘ contentions as to the handling of 
accounting items, the division said that, “inasmuch as there 
was no determined decrease in net railway operating income 
during the federal-control period while the carrier’s railroad 
was privately operated, (July 1, 1918 to January 25, 1920) 
compared with the average income of the corresponding months 
of the test period, we find that the carrier’s claim under the 
statute as amended is not supported.” 


A. T. & N. REORGANIZATION 


By a report and order in Finance No. 10714, Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad Corporation reorganization, the 
Commission, division, has fixed $21,050 and $1,106.13 as the 
maximum limits of final allowances for compensation and ex- 
penses, respectively, to be paid out of the estate of the debtor 
to the debtor’s reorganization committee and counsel for the 
trustees of the debtor and for the prior lien and general mort- 
gages, also to the reorganization Finance Corporation, a note. 
holder. 


The report observed that the action was taken in compliance 
with an order entered June 4 in the federal court for the 
southern Alabama district, southern division, for final allow. 
ances and expenses between May 30, 1942, and the termination 
of the proceedings. 


FRISO REORGANIZATION 


The Commission, Division 4, has certified that the cost of 
submitting the plan of reorganization in Finance No. 10008 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. reorganization to specified 
classes of creditors for acceptance or rejection totaled $1,766.37, 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 29162, Central Railroad of New Jersey vs. A. C. & Y. et al, 
Prepared statements of testimony, and exhibits to be introduced by 
defendants and supporting interveners to be submitted to complainants, 
supporting interveners, and Commission on or before February 1, 1946: 
complainants to submit on or before January 1, 1946, prepared state- 
ment showing method, theory, and sources of data used in arriving 
at costs, 

No. 28722 and Subs. 1 to 5, Coastal Produce Association, et al. ys. 
A. C. L., et al., and No. 28905, Florida Planters, Inc., et al. vs. F. E. 
C., et al. Second petition of complainants for rehearing and _ recon- 
sideration, denied. 

No. 29035, Beacon Milling Co., Inc. vs. A. C. & Y., et al. Petition 
of defendants for further hearing, reargument, and reconsideration, 
and petition of complainant for reargument and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 29157, Andrews Hardware & Metal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., et al. 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 29167, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. B. & O. Petition of complainant 
for reconsideration, denied. 

MC-F 2790 (supplemental), I. Joseph Krosnowski, et al., control; 
Garford Trucking, Inc., control, White Motor Transportation Co., Ince. 
Reopened and condition in report of September 19, modified. 

lI. & S. 5271, Liquefied petroleum gas in south and southwest. 
Order of October 11, 1944, further modified to become effective on or 
before March 11, 1946, instead of January 11, 1946. 

MC-F 2948, Motor Transport Lines of Indiana, Inc., lease, George 
H. Mickow and Elmer W. Sims, and MC-F 2949, George H. Mickow 
and Elmer W. Sims, control, Motor Transport Lines of Indiana, Inc. 
Applications dismissed. 

MC-F 3009, W. S. Kiser and S. C. Boyle, purchase, Earl Gibson 
Austin. Application under section 5 dismissed. 

MC 81771, Sub. 1, Carl Johnson, common carrier applicatiton. Re 
opened for reconsideration solely to determine to what extent, if any, 
applicant should be granted authority to transport brick from Attica, 
Ind., to points in Illinois, over irregular routes. 

MC 88220, Sub. 6, Fred M. Meneely, extension, roofing. Reopened 
for reconsideration. 

1. & S. M-2561, Hats or caps (2). Respondent’s petition for vacation 
of order of suspension, denied. 

1. & S. M-2563, Paper articles (2). Respondent’s petition for vaca- 
tion of order of suspension, denied. 

No. 29102, Darling & Co. vs. Ann Arbor, et al., and No. 29106, Ker- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc., et al. vs. Same. Order of August 31, 


further modified to become effective February 28, 1946, on not less tha J 


30 days’ notice, instead of January 28, 1946. 

No, 29117, United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, et al. 
Order of August 3, further modified to become effective February 28, 
1946, on not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of January 28, 1946. 

Ex Parte 104, Part 2, Practices of Carriers Affecting Operating 
Revenues and Expenses, Terminal Services, John Morrell & Co. Te! 
minal Allowance. Order of June 14, further modified to become effec 
tive January 28, 1946, instead of December 26. 

MC-F 2804 (supplemental), Isidor Ehrlich, et al., Lease, Ehrlich 
Newman Trucking Co., Inc. Reopened and authority granted in report 
of October 17, modified. 

W-125, George N. Childs, Contract Carrier Application. Effective 
date of order of May 18, further postponed to January 28, 1946. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 
MC F-3023,Texas-Arizona Motor Freight, Inc.—Purchase—Arizona 
Pacific Motor Freight Lines, Ltd. Application for authority under sec 
tion 210A(B) of Texas-Arizona Motor Freight, Inc., of El Paso, Tex. 
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for temporary operation of the motor-carrier rights and properties of 
Arizona Pacific Motor Freight Lines, Ltd., of Alhambra, Calif., granted 
with conditions. 

MC F-2860, M. W. West and H. E. West—Purchase—J. & N. O. 
Express. Purchase by M. W. West and H. E. West, partners doing busi- 
ness aS West Brothers Motor Express Company, of Laurel, Miss., of 
certain operating rights of J. & N. O. Express, Inc., of Jackson, Miss., 
approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-2276, The Greyhound Corporation—Control—Penn-Ohio Coach 
Lines Co., embracing MC F-2563, The Greyhound Corporation—Control 
—The Valley Public Service Co. Acquisition by the Greyhound Corpo- 
ration, of Chicago, Ill., of control of Penn-Ohio Coach Lines Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, through purchase of capital stock, approved and 
authorized, subject to condition. Acquisition by the Greyhound Corpo- 
ration of control of the Valley Public Service Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
through purchase of capital stock, approved and authorized, subject to 
condition. 

MC F-2498, The Greyhound Corporation—Issuance of Stock, embrac- 
ing MC F-2499, The Greyhound Corporation—Issuance of Securities, 
supplementing report and order of September 21, 1944, as modified by 
supplemental report and order of October 9, 1944, and second supple- 
mental order of November 29, 1944. On petition of applicant in MC 
F-2499, applicant authorized to expend (1) not exceeding $500,000 of 
the funds realized from issuance and sale of 3-per cent sinking-fund 
debentures previously authorized, for the purchase of a site for a bus 
terminal, or for the acquisition of the entire capital stock of a sub- 
sidiary company to permit acquisition by the latter of said terminal 
site; (2) not exceeding $1,350,000 of said funds for the purchase of the 
outstanding capital stock of Penn-Ohio Coach Lines Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and not exceeding $413,000 of said funds for the purchase of the 
outstanding capital stock of the Valley Public Service Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, on terms and conditions set forth in the report in MC F-2276, The 
Greyhound Corporation—Control—Penn-Ohio Coach Lines Company, 
embracing MC F-2563, The Greyhound Corporation—Control—The Val- 
ley Public Service Co., decided December 11, 1945. Action on petition 
in other respects deferred. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 14931, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co., Purchase, Securities, etc., authorizing acquisition 
by the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. of trackage rights over part 
of the Front Street Line, in East St. Louis, Ill. of the East St. Louis 
Connecting Railway Co. (Terminal Railroad Assn. of St. Louis, lessee). 
Approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 15107, Beauford & Morehead Rail- 
road Co. Notes, granting authority to issue, upon surrender for can- 
cellation of a like amount of notes issued without the authorization of 
this Commission, not exceeding $15,000 of promissory notes, to be de- 
livered to the payees to evidence loans in a like amount made for the 
purpose of paying the balance of the cost of construction of fender 
systems on the applicant’s line of railroad. Approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


MC F-3060, Valley Motor Lines, Inc., Fresno, Calif., asks authority 
to acquire contro! of Sacramento-Corning Freight Lines, Ltd., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

MC F-3061, Howard S. Reppert, dba Reppert Transfer & Storage 
Co., of Des Moines, Ia., asks authority to purchase certain operating 
rights of Bos Truck Lines, Inc., of Marshalltown, Ia. 

MC F-3062, Lattavo Brothers, Inc., of Canton, O., asks authority to 
purchase certain operating rights of S. E. Davis, dba E. L. Davis & 
Son, of Struthers, O. © 

Finance No. 15148, Southern Railway Co. asks authority to acquire 
control of Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line Railway Co. through purchase 
of 15,719 outstanding capital stock at an option price of $250 a share, 
and the further purchase of an additional 1,281 shares at the same price, 
if obtainable. The 17,000 shares, said the application, were all of Air 
Line’s outstanding capital stock, and had a par value of $100 a share. 
Southern has operated the properties of Air Lines since 1881. Air Line’s 
double-track, 254.11 miles, between Charlotte Junction, N. C., and 
Atlanta, was described in the application as an integral part of South- 
ern’s main line from Washington, D. C., to Atlanta. 

Finance No. 15065, supplemental, Erie Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue $350,000 of promissory notes evidencing less than 80 per cent of 
the purchase price of 100 hopper cars, the First National Bank of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa., having specified an interest rate of 1% per 
cent. In October the Commission, division 4, granted the Erie authority 
to issue $1,848,000 of promissory notes to evidence the unpaid portion 
of the purchase price of 600 gondola cars, and deferred action in con- 
nection with acquisition of the hopper cars and of 700 box cars. 

Finance No. 15149, Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. asks the 
Commission for authority to issue and sell not exceeding $50,000 un- 
secured 3 per cent notes, for a term of not more than three years, to 
defray the cost of constructing a new shop building at Aberdeen, con- 
Structing a new trestle at Lakefield Siding, and relaying approximately 
7 miles of 60-pound rail, with 7 miles of 75-pound, 80-pound, 85-pound 
and 90-pound relay rail and place tie plates. 

Finance No. 15150, Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority to ac- 
quire control of the Troy & Bennington Railroad Co., through purchase 
of all or a majority of its capital stock at a price not in excess of $200 
a share. The B. & M. has operated the T. & B. since 1900 as a part of 
its system, the present lease requiring payment of rental equal to $10 
a share a year on the capital stock, 436 of the 1508 outstanding shares 
being owned by the B. & M. Payment of $200 a share would afford it 
a5 per cent return on its investment, the B. & M. said. 

MC F-3056, Michigan Messengers, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., asks 
authority to merge the properties and franchises of the Vyn Co., Grand 


Rapids, in compliance it said, with an order of the Commission in 
MC F-2648. 
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MC F-3057, Fox Refrigerator Lines, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
asks authority to purchase, and temporarily to operate, certain rights 
and equipment of Luper Transportation Co., Wichita, Kan. 

MC F-3058, Arkansas Motor Coaches, Itd., Inc., North Little Rock, 
Ark., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of W. Harry 
Johnson, dba Great Southern Coaches, Jonesboro, Ark. 

MC F-3059, F. X. Bowman, Girard City, Pa., asks authority to ac- 
quire control of West Ridge Transportation Co., Girard, Pa. 

Finance No. 15146, Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks authority to 
purchase all of the properties of the Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad 
Co., which have been operated by the applicant since 1867, and to 
purchase the Omaha Bridge & Terminal Railway Co., the properties of 
which have been operated by the Illinois Central since 1899. The capi- 
tal stock of the Omaha company, according to the application, is wholly 
owned by the Dubuque & Sioux City, the Illinois Central owning all the 
capital stock of the latter company. The proposal for direct ownership 
is said to be in accordance with a plan for simplifying the Illinois 
Central corporate structure. 

Finance No. 15152, Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co., asks 
authority to lease to Thomas J. McGuire, sole general partner, doing 
business with certain limited partners as Cleveland & Buffalo Steamship 
Co., its rights as a common carrier by water between Chicago, IIl., 
and Milwaukee, Wis. A letter attached to the application showed the 
proposal to be to lease the route and services ‘‘not only as a local 
route, but also as the Chicago-Milwaukee leg of its (W. & M.) route 
for through business between Chicago, Ill., and Muskegon, Mich.. .”’’ 
The rights are to be leased for the seasons of 1946 and 1947. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

MC-F 3023, Texas-Arizona Motor Freight, Inc., purchase, Arizona- 
Pacific Motor Freight Lines, Ltd. Western Truck Lines, Ltd. asks that 
proceeding be set for hearings at San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 

MC-F 2974, Columbia Terminals Co., Inc., purchase, Otto Abshier, 
dba Otto Abshier Trucking Co. Columbia Terminals Co., Inc., asks for 


authority temporarily to operate motor carrier properties of Otto 
Abshier Trucking Co. 


Railroad Abandonments 


ST. L. S. W. 


Abandonment by the St. Louis Southwestern of a railroad 
line extending westerly and. southerly about 31.12 miles from 
Trumann to McDonald, in Poinsett and Cross counties, Ark., has 
been permitted by the Commission, division 4, by a report and 
certificate in Finance No. 15081, St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. Trustee et al. Abandonment, effective 30 days from 
December 7. 

The certificate was issued subject to the same conditions 
with respect to employe protection as those set forth in the 
Burlington abandonment case, 257 I. C. C. 700, said the division. 
It added that the present and prospective rail traffic in the 
territory tributary to the line was insufficient to warrant its 
rehabilitation and continued operafion. 

Potentialities of this line (originally built as a logging rail- 
road) as a producer of anticipated remunerative tonnage for 
interstate rail transportation, especially of agricultural com- 
modities and lumber products, never developed, and its use as 
an integral segment of a through route between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Memphis, Tenn., in connection with trackage rights over 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad between Fair Oaks and Bridge 
Junction, was demonstrated as impracticable, said the division. 
The trackage-right segment of the through route was aban- 
doned in 1936, it said. 

The division said the applicants, by contract dated Septem- 
ber 11, proposed to sell the abandoned line to the Trumann 
Southern Railroad Co., an Arkansas corporation organized to 
engage in intrastate commerce by the timber and agricultural. 
interests now served. 


North Western 


By a report and order in Finance No. 14698, Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. Abandonment, the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, has denied an application of the North Western for 
abandonment of that portion of its Anamosa branch line ex- 
tending from a point about 4,462 feet north of the passenger 
station at Lyons to the end of the line at Anamosa, approxi- 
mately 68,224 miles, in Clinton, Jackson, and Jones counties, Ia. 


The division said the protestants, particularly livestock 
shippers and the dealers handling bulk supplies such as coal, 
cement, and: building materials, had shown an urgent need for 
the transportation facilities afforded by the branch. It said 
operation should be continued at least until the common-carrier 
trucking situation over the county roads in the tributary terri- 
tory had been materially remedied. The division continued: 


We are not to be understood as saying that the applicant must 
continue operation of the line regardless of operation results and 
our finding therefore, is made without prejudice to the renewal of the 
application after the expiration of one year from the date of our 
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order herein if it can be shown that conditions then existing warrant 
such action. 


S.L. & U. 


In Finance No. 15153, the Salt Lake & Utah Railroad Cor- 
poration has asked the Commission to authorize the abandon- 
ment of its entire railroad, and operation thereof. The line, 
according to the applicant, runs from Salt Lake City, Salt Lake 
county, to Payson, Utah county, Utah, 66.95 miles, and from 
Granger, to Magna, in Salt Lake county, Utah, 9.17 miles, a 
total of 76.10 miles. 

The application says that the corporation purchased the 
railroad in 1938 after a receiver had been appointed, but that, 
contrary to its expectations, the railroad had been and was now 
being operated at a loss, the figure for 1944 being given as 
$54,458.63, and for the first ten months of 1945 as $65,834. It 
said increased costs without a corresponding and commensurate 
increase in revenue had been‘and was responsible for the loss 
and that there was no prospect that sufficient additional revenue 
could be obtained to meet the line’s operating charges, taxes, 
and other costs and expenses. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2608, from December 10, until July 10, 1946, 
certain schedules as published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 145 
of Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Agent, Chicago, 
Ill. Published for account of Dakota Transfer & Storage Co., 
in connection with joint rates from New England, trunk line 
and central territories, the suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the application of such rates to shipments interchanged 
with said carrier at Chicago. 

I. and S. M-2609, from December 10, until July 10, 1946, 
certain schedules published on ist revised page 20 to tariff 
MF-I. C. C. No. 4 (Bryce Cartage & Storage series) of the 
Seattle-Vancouver, B. C. Motor Freight Ltd., Seattle Wash. The 
suspended schedules propose now motor common carrier joint 
routes applicable only in connection with class rates on traffic 
interchanged at points of origin, moving between certain points 
in British Columbia, Canada, and points in Washington. 





Anaconda Terminal Services 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Co. have petitioned the Commission for reconsideration and oral 
argument and postponement of the effective date in Ex Parte 
No. 104, Practices of Carriers Affecting Operating Revenue and 
Expenses, Part II, Terminal Services, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. 

In the Anaconda proceeding, the Commission, division 3, 
found, among other things, that performance by the Great 
Northern and Milwaukee railroads of switching and spotting 
services within Anaconda’s Black Eagle, Mont., plant, not in 
excess of one continuous movement to and from unloading or 
loading points, was a service that might fairly be regarded 
as contemplated under the line-haul rates: and that the pro- 
viding and maintaining by the railroads within the plant areas 
of the industry, facilities and a system of private tracks and 
sidings for the loading and unloading of traffic resulted in a 
violation of section 6 (7) of the interstate commerce act (see 
Traffic World, Oct. 20, p. 973). 

Anaconda said the findings and conclusions of division 3 
should be reversed and that the Commission should find that 
the terminal services involved were services which the respond- 
ents were under obligation to perform by virtue of their hold- 
ing out, their practice, and their published tariffs, and that 
these services were contemplated and authorized by the pub- 
lished tariffs. 

“The Commission should also find that where, as here, it 
is the duty of the respondents to perform the terminal service, 
it is likewise their duty to provide and maintain the tracks 
that are necessary to enable them to comply with that duty,” 
said the Anaconda companies. 


Anaconda noted that division 3’s order would be effective 
January 10. 


SOUTHERN GRAIN ADJUSTMENT 


The Commission, having denied numerous petitions for 
reopening, further hearing, reargument, reconsideration, inter- 
pretation, modification, and clarification of its order of Febru- 
ary 13, 1945, in I. and S. No. 4208, Grain to, from and between 
Southern Territory, and No. 17000, part 7-A, Grain and Grain 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Products to and within Southern Territory, southern rail car- 
riers have asked that the effective date of the order, now 
February 1, 1946, be postponed to May 1, 1946, on 30 days’ 
notice. 

“The commission’s decision covers practically all of the 
rates on which grain and grain products move within the south 
and from other territories to the south, and the compiling of 
the necessary rate date and the publication of the prescribed 
rates entails an enormous amount of work,” said the southern 
carriers, adding that it would be impossible for them to make 
the publication within the time fixed by the commission. 


Property Brokers Practices 


Robert W. Wilson, president of the Independent Movers & 
Warehousemen’s Association, Inc., testifying in MC 39, Practices 
of Property Brokers, in which hearings have been held in New 
York City, San Francisco, and Chicago, told the Commission 
that there was no economic or logical place for the broker in 
household goods transportation, and that it shrould revise its 
regulations for brokers. 

Further hearings in the proceeding are scheduled to be 
held in Atlanta, Ga., on December 17, and in Washington, D. C., 
on January 8. 

Mr. Wilson said brokers, by and large, were unable to give 
the public the service, responsibility and security that bona 
fide certificated carriers offered. He said that, owning no equip- 
ment and having no interest in transportation other than the 
commissions they could earn, brokers had been guilty of ped- 
dling household goods transportation business to any kind and 
type of carrier with the result that business had gone to car- 
riers who had undermined the morale of the industry. 


It was his position that the “elements of brokerage,” 
namely, diversion or exchange of shipments among carriers, 
was part and parcel of household goods transportation at pres- 
ent, all carriers in that field exchanging shippers with other car- 
riers. Otherwise, it was his contention, no carrier could main- 
tain efficient and adequate service. Referring to a study he had 
made, Mr. Wilson said 80 per cent of such shipments were less 
than 700 cubic feet and that the average shipment weighed ap- 
proximately 3,000 to 3,300 pounds. Hence, he said, unless car- 
riers were permitted to coordinate operations, tariff rates must 
soar to prohibitive levels or subject the public to unreasonable 
service delays. 

He said the payment of 20 per cent to 30 per cent com- 
missions to non-carrier brokers, since the margin of profit 
was limited, must lead to economic and financial disaster. 

Mr. Wilson said carriers were becoming increasingly uneasy 
over the number of applications for permits, and feared that a 
multiplication of brokers would eventually result in brokers 
outnumbering them. If brokers were permitted to function, he 
suggested that rigid standards be established including pro- 
vision for the collection of commissions from shippers rather 
than carriers, or that specific limits be fixed on commissions 
collected from carriers. 

He said he was favorably impressed by the draft of the 
regulations proposed by the Commisison and considered in the 
hearings. 


WATER RIGHTS ON GREAT LAKES 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. and Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation have petitioned the Commission for further 
hearing, reargument, and reconsideration in four Great Lakes 
water carrier application cases, on the ground that the decision 
of the Commission in W-157, American Range Lines, Inc., Con- 
tract Carrier Application (see Traffic World, Dec. 23, 1944), 
decided subsequent to the four involved applications, dealt 
with similar services, but with a different result. 

The two petitioners asked that the orders granting the 
four applicants general commodity common carrier authority 
on the Great Lakes, be superseded by contract carrier permits 
covering specific commodities. The four applications involved 
were: W-1, Erie & St. Lawrence Corporation Contract Carrier 
Application; W-357, Nicholson Universal Steamship Co. Appli- 
cations; W-732, Nicholson Transit Co. Contract Carrier Ap- 
plication; and W-773, Columbia Transportation Co. Contract 
Carrier Application. 

In line with its decision in the American Range case, said 
the petitioners, observing that that case had also been followed 
in W-514, Baltimore Insular Lines, Inc., Contract Carrier 
Application (see Traffic World, May 5, p. 1157), and referring 
to Commissioner Mahaffie’s dissenting opinion in the American 
Range Lines, the Commission should not permit the four car- 
riers to compete with them when they had not been engaged 
in such competition prior to the effective date of part III of 
the interstate commerce act. 
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Kosmos Towing Rights 


Examiners C. W. Griffin and C. B. Gray, by a proposed 
report in W-437, Kosmos Towing Co., Inc., Applications, have 
recommended that the Commission find the applicant not to 
have been in operation on January 1, 1940, and continuously 
since, as a contract carrier by water, and that the application 
for a permit be denied. They also recommended that the 
applicant be found not entitled to an order of exemption under 
section 303(e) of the interstate commerce act for the trans- 
portation of contractors’ equipment, and the application in 
this respect also be denied. The applicant had asked authority 
to continue operation as a contract carrier of petroleum and 
petroleum products, various grains, stone, gypsum, sand, gravel, 
coal, coke, scrap, contractors’ equipment, pig iron, explosives, 
automobiles, and building materials between ports and points 
on the Ohio River and its tributaries from Cairo, JIIl., to 
Parkersburg, W. Va., inclusive. It also sought exemption of 
its salvage operations and the transportation of contractors’ 
equipment by another application. 


Predicated on statements in the applications and in reports 
of Commission district supervisors, said the examiners, the 
Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight Forwarders had recom- 
mended applicant be found entitled to a certificate authorizing 
continuance of operation as a common carrier by non-self- 
propelled vessels in the transportation of commodities generally, 
and by towing vessels in the performance of general towage, 
between ports and points on the Ohio River below Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., and on the Kanawha River below Cedar 
Grove, W. Va., and on the Green River below Mining City, 
Ky., including the ports named, and that the request for ex- 
emption under section 303(e) be denied. 


The examiners said a formal hearing had been held follow- 
ing receipt of exceptions to the report. They observed that 
the towing company was a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., of Kosmosdale, Ky.,. and formed 
to take over river operations before 1933 conducted by the 
cement company. ‘Transportation for the cement company, 
petroleum companies, and miscellaneous small shippers was 
performed pursuant to individual contracts or agreements cover- 
ing the particular conditions, bills of lading not being issued, 
they said, and that the applicant had not held itself out as 
being available to transport for the public. Applicant did not 
participate with other carriers in joint rates for through trans- 
portation of property, carried no cargo insurance, and did not 
interchange traffic with other carriers. It regarded itself as 
offering a specialized service, the examiners said, for particular 
shippers, to the exclusion of others . 


While separately incorporated, they said, applicant was in 
fact a facility of the cement company and that its operations 
had been carried on by that organization. Essentially, they said, 
it was a private carrier and that “that part of its business de- 
voted to serving the parent company is not subject to regula- 
tion. . . .” Transportation for the petroleum company was 
exempt if fulfilling the requirements of section 303(d), they 
added, and towage for other water carriers was exempt under 
section 303(f)(2). Transportation for miscellaneous shippers 
made up the smallest part of its business, they continued, and 
that there had been no movement since 1940 of scrap iron, 
whiskey or automobiles. The record did not show whether the 
movement of coal and coke for shippers had been continued 
since the “grandfather” date but, if so, transportation of such 
commodities in bulk was exempt under section 303(b). Con- 
tractors’ equipment appeared not to have been moved for 
Shippers in 1942 or 1943, they said, adding that “upon the 
record it is clear that applicant has not established the fact 
that bona fide operations were performed by it on January 1, 
1940, and since that date, as a contract carrier subject to 
part III of the act.” 


SAN DIEGO FORWARDER APPLICATION 


The Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight Forwarders, in 
FF-101, San Diego Forwarding Co. Freight Forwarder Appli- 
cation, has recommended that the Commission grant to San 
Diego Forwarding Co., San Diego, Calif., a permit to forward 
commodities generally from Los Angeles and Los Angeles Har- 





bor, Calif., to San Diego, Calif., if and when its motor-carrier 
certificate is revoked. 

The bureau pointed out that the provisions of section 410 
(c) of the interstate commerce act prohibited issuance of a 
freight-forwarder permit to a common carrier subject to part 
I, If, or III. It said the applicant was of the opinion that its 
motor-carrier operations were now exempt under the provisions 
of section 202 (c) of the act, and desired to request revocation 
of its certificate in order to qualify itself to receive a freight 
forwarder permit. 


FISH FORWARDING CO. APPLICATION 


By a proposed report in FF-157, Fish Forwarding Co., Inc., 
Freight Forwarder Application, embracing an application for 
substitution of Sea Food Forwarders, Inc., in lieu of Fish For- 
warding Co., as applicant, the Commission’s Bureau of Water 
Carriers and Freight Forwarders has recommended issuance of 
a permit. 

Under its recommendation, the permit would be issued to 
Sea Food Forwarders, Inc., covering the forwarding of fish 
and sea food, fish and sea food products and containers, and 
fishing tackle, equipment, and supplies from Boston to points in 
the port of New York district, and from New York City to 
Boston, Mass. 


GREENVILLE-DAYTON MOTOR ACQUISITION 


Denial of an application of C. J. Villeneuve, Chicago, I11., 
for authority to acquire control of two bus companies, the 
Greenville-Dayton Transportation Co., and Greenville-Dayton 
Transportation Co. of Indiana, Inc., both of Greenville, O., has 
been recommended by Examiner Frank A. Clifford, in a pro- 
posed report in MC F-2723, C. J. Villeneuve—Control—The 
Greenville-Dayton Transportation Co. 

The control was to be exercised through ownership of 50 
per cent of the Greenville-Dayton companies’ capital stock by 
purchase of an additional 10 per cent of the stock of each com- 
pany for an aggregate consideration of $12,500, said the ex- 
aminer. 

On a basis of the evidence of record, the examiner said he 
was “persuaded” that C. J. Villeneuve had unlawfully effec- 
tuated control or management of the Ohio company in a com- 
mon interest with De Luxe Motor Stages of Illinois and Empire 
Trails. both of Chicago, in violation of section 5 (4) of the in- 
terstate commerce act. He said control of the properties in- 
volved had already been assumed by Mr. Villeneuve ‘without 
prior authority from the Commission. 


Proposed Reports 


Carload Fresh Prunes 


No. 29320, Starr Fruit Products Co. vs. Oregon Electric 
Railway Co. et al. By Examiner O. G. Barber. Combination 
rates on fresh prunes, in carloads, from Deal, Marsing, Wilder, 
Boise, and Meridian, Idaho, to Salem, Ore., recommended to be 
found unreasonable, reasonable rates for future prescribed, and 
reparation awarded. Also recommends finding switching charge 
at Salem not shown unreasonable or otherwise unlawful and 
that violation of the long-and-short-haul provisions of section 4 
of the act be found to have been removed. Further recom- 
mended that Commission find establishment of additional joint 
rates for the future had not been shown necessary or desirable. 
The examiner said the applicable rate of some of the involved 
shipments was a combination commodity rate of 73.5 cents 
and on others, 67 cents, and compared those rates with a 
50-cent joint commodity rate applicable over the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, which, he said, the defendants showed 
was a depressed rate.. He said the evidence presented was 
convincing that the 50-cent rate was not a depressed rate and 
that the assailed combination rates over the Union Pacific 
and the Oregon Electric had been, and for the future would be, 
unreasonable to the extent they had exceeded or might exceed 
that rate. Reparation was recommended also on three ship- 
ments moved over the U. P. to Portland, and the S. P. beyond, 
and the rate of 56.5 cents was found unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 50 cents. He said there was no evidence to show 
that the switching charge of 32 cents a ton at Salem, applied 
on 7 shipments, was unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, the 
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switching movement being required by the location of the plant. 
An amendment of the defendants’ tariffs, he said, had removed 
the claimed violation of the long-and-short-haul provision of 
section 4. No substantial evidence had been submitted in 
support of the allegations of unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice, he said, and that the record was insufficient to justify 
a finding that through routes and joint rates sought were 
necessary or desirable, and that the finding of unreasonableness 
and award of reparation did not constitute an order establish- 
ing a through route or joint rates within the meaning of 
section 15(3). 
Paint, Etc. 


MC C-439, Corporation Commission, State of Oklahoma vs. 
Best Motor Lines, Dallas, Tex., et al. By Examiner C. T. Mayo. 
Recommended that the Commission dismiss complaint and find 
not shown to have been or to be unjust, unreasonable, or other- 
wise unlawful less-than-truckload and truckload rates on paint 
and certain other specified commodities between Kansas City, 
Mo., and certain Texas points and between Tulsa, Okla., and 
the same Texas points. The examiner said that while it was 
alleged that the Tulsa rates assailed were unreasonable and 
well as unduly prejudicial, the evidence offered by the com- 
plainant was principally in support of the latter allegation. The 
complainant, he said, was particularly desirous of obtaining a 
readjustment of the defendant’s rates on paints and related 
commodities from Tulsa and Kansas City to the Texas destina- 
tions so that they would reflect a relation more favorable to 
Tulsa than the present rates. He said commodity rates were 
ordinarily established and maintained on commodities with re- 
spect to which there was some volume or frequency of move- 
ment, and when special treatment, not afforded by the class- 
rate structure, was required. None of the parties contended 
that the class rates or exceptions ratings, now applicable on the 
considered traffic from Tulsa to these Texas pdints, as such, 
were unjust or unreasonable, said the examiner, adding that the 
record did not warrant a finding that the rates assailed were 
unreasonable. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face” type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Illinois (Casey)—-MC 106091, Homer Fox, common carrier. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Agricultural implements and parts 
therefor, and agricultural machinery and parts therefor, from 
Terre Haunte, IIl., to points in 4 Ill. counties; (2) clay products, 
with restrictions, from points in Clay and Vigo counties, Ind., to 
points in 4 Ill. counties; (3) coal from points in 3 Ind. counties, 
to points in 4 Ill. counties; (4) fertilizer from points in Ind. to 
points in specified counties in Ill.; (5) live stock from points in 
specified Ill. counties to points in specified points in Ind.; (6) 
agricultural products from points in 4 Ill. counties to Terre 
Haute, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo.; (7) agricultural implements 
and parts therefor, and agricultural machinery and parts there- 
for from St. Louis, Mo., to points in Clark County, IIl.; and (8) 
of ice from Terre Haunte, Ind., to Casey, IIll., all over irregular 
routes. 

Ilinois (Dell)—-MC 106090, Marcel Ragon, common carrier. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Agricultural implements and agricul- 
ture machinery from Terre Haunte, Ind., to points in Jasper, 
Crawford, Clark, and Cumberland Counties, IIll.;. (2) clay prod- 
ucts, with restrictions, from points in Ind. counties, to points in 
4 Ill. counties; (3) coal from points in Ind. counties to points 
in specified Ill. counties; (4) fertilizer from Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute, Ind., to points in 4 counties, Ill.; (5) live stock 
from points in specified Ill. counties to Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, Ind.; and (6) agricultural products from points in 4 Ill. 
counties to Terre Haute, Ind., all over irregular routes. 

Kansas (Pleasanton)—-MC 106079, Harold Stutes, common 
carrier. Denial of certificate proposed, for want of prosecution. 
Live stock, agricultural commodities, poultry and furniture from 
Pleasanton and points in Kan. and Mo. within 20 miles of 
Pleasanton to Kansas City, Kans., Kansas City and North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and of live stock, agricultural implements and 
parts therefor, agricultural machinery and parts therefor build- 
ing materials, feed, roofing materials, fencing materials, seed, 
twine furniture and household goods from Kansas City, Kans., 
Kansas City and North Kansas City, Mo., to Pleasanton and 
points in Kansas and Mo., within 20 miles of Pleasanton, over 
irregular routes. 


West Virginia (Elkins)—MC 106002, C. E. Hogan and D. L. 


Hogan, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Household goods, 
between Elkins, W. Va., and points within 20 miles thereof, 
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on the one hand, and on the other, points in Md., O., Pa., Va, 
W. Va., and D. C., over irregular routes. 

Tennessee (Memphis)—-MC 67866, Sub. 4, corrected, Film 
Transit, Inc. Certificate proposed. Motion picture films, sup. 
plies and commodities used in the operation of motion picture 
theaters, and dated publications, between points in a described 
area in Ark., Ala., Mo., Ky., Tenn., and Miss., over described 
routes. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—-MC 52746, Sub. 27, Knaus Truck 
Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Peoria, Ill., and El Paso, Ill., over U. S. high- 
way 24, for operationg convenience only, serving no intermediate 
points. : 

Indiana (Michigan City)—-MC 41260, Sub. 9, Northwestern 
Transit, Inc. Certificate proposed. Household goods, and gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, (a) between points in a de- 
scribed area of Mich., and return over same route serving in- 
termediate points of Ypsilanti, and the Ford Willow Run Plant, 
(b) between Mottville, Mich., and Ypsilanti, Mich., over a speci- 
fied route and return over the same route, for operating con- 
venience only, with no service at intermediate points. 

New York (New York—MC 26001, Sub. 5, Allan J. Resler 
and Norman Forman. Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, over specified routes as alternate routes 
for operating convenience only between (1) New York, N. Y., 
and Newburgh, N. Y., (2) Batavia, and Buffalo, N. Y., (3) 
Highland, and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and (4) between Newburgh 
and Fishkill, N. Y., all over specified routes. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 2765, Sub. 12, Square Deal Car- 
tage Co. Certificate proposed. (1) Freight trailers and trailer 
chassis, in initial movement, by truck-away, tow-away and 
drive-away methods, from points in the Cincinnati, O., commer- 
cial zone, points in the St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill, 
commercial zone, Springfield, Mo., and Charlotte, N. C., to all 
points in the U. S. including D. C., over irregular routes and 
(2) damaged or rejected shipments of the above-mentioned com- 
modities from aforementioned destination points to above-de- 
scribed origin points, over irregular routes. 

Massachusetts (Cambridge)—-MC 59271, Boston Truck Co., 
Inc., embracing also Same, Sub. No. 4 (Corrected). Certificate 
proposed on further hearing. MC 59271, uncrated new furni- 
ture, uncrated furniture frames, and uncrated new home fur- 
nishings, (1) between points in Mass., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Conn., R. I., N. H., Me., and in a de- 
scribed N. Y. area; (2) between N. Y. points in the New York 
City commercial zone, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Conn., R. I., N. H., and Me.; (3) from Boston, Mass., 
to points in Mass.; and (4) from Lowell and Springfield, Mass., 
to Boston, Mass., over irregular routes in each instance. Sub. 
No. 4, same commodities, between Boston and points within 25 
miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
N. J., Pa., Del., Md., and the District of Columbia, over irregu- 
lar routes. 





EX PARTE 148 SUSPENSION 
In the Traffic World, Dec. 1, p. 1322, it was stated that the 
Commission had issued amendment No. 9 to special permission 
No. 15585 in connection with further suspension of the in- 
creases authorized in Ex Parte 148. The special permission 
number should have been 15585. 





WESTERN FREIGHT FORWARDER 


Application for a freight-forwarder permit has been filed 
with the Commission in FF-81, No. 1, by Carl E. Anderson, Rob- 
etr C. Anderson, Leo E. Anderson, trustee, and Maury W. Lat- 
ker, trustee, doing business as Western Freight Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif., who said they desired to forward general com- 
modities from California points to points in North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and points east 
of those states. 


Western Freight said it merely sought authority to extend 
its eastbound rights so that it might operate, in interstate com- 
merce, as a freight forwarder of general commodities instead 
of the special commodities to which its eastbound service was 
now limited. 


REROUTING SERVICE ORDER 


Homer C. King, deputy director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and agent of the Commission under revised 
service order No. 99, with power to divert or reroute carload 
freight and empty cars on any railroad in the United States, 
has issued King’s order No. 6, which requires the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. (Pacific Lines) to divert or reroute to the Santa Fe 
at Mojave, Calif., for movement to destinations or to proper 
connections, 60 carloads of freight traffic a day when routed 
by the Ogden gateway and having destination east of the east- 
ern state lines of oMntana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, and extending this line south to the Texas-Mexico border. 
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December 15, 1945 


At the same time, notice of cancallation of the order was made 
public, the order having served its purpose. 

It was further ordered that all provisions of King’s order 
No. 1 should be applied to this order (see Traffic World, Nov. 
7, p. 1207). 

Mr. King’s office made public simultaneously his order 
No. 5, requiring the Western Pacific to divert 50 carloads of 
freight a day having the same destinations mentioned in his 
order No. 6, and the cancellation of that order. 


BOX CAR SERVICE ORDER 


The expiration date of service order No. 369, relating to 
demurrage charges on closed box cars, has been extended from 
December 15, at 7 a. m., to January 15, at 7 a. m., by amend- 
ment No. 1 to the service order, issued by the Commission, 
Division 3. 

Service order No. 369 governed demurrage charges on box 
cars whether subject, or not subject, to an average agreement, 
and applied to intrastate as well as interstate traffic (see Traffic 
World, Nov. 17, p. 1206). 


CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 


Unloading of 47 cars “forthwith” because the delay in un- 
loading them was impeding their use, has been directed by the 
Commission, division 3, in service orders Nos. 395, 397, and 
398, effective immediately. 

Service order No. 395 required unloading by the Santa Fe, 
Pacific Electric, Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific railroads, 
and their operating agency, the Harbor Belt Line railroad, of 
28 cars of rations on hand at Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 

Service orders Nos. 397 and 398 directed the Great Northern 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle railways, respectively, 
to unload a total of 19 cars of empty drums on hand at Port- 
land, Ore. 

By service orders Nos. 399 to 403, inclusive, effective im- 
mediately, the Commission, division 3, has directed the unload- 
ing of 66 additional box cars, as follows: 


No. 399, Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 27 cars of various commodi- 
ties on hand at Shreveport, La. 

No. 400, Missouri-Illinois Railroad Co., 20 cars containing various 
articles Crystal City, Mo. 

No. 401, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. (J. M. Kurn, trus- 
tee) seven cars containing various articles on hand at Crystal City, Mo. 

No. 402, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., nine cars of lumber 
on hand at Savannah, Ga. 

No. 403, Santa Fe, Pacific Electric, Southern Pacific, and Union 
Pacific railroads, and their operating agency, Harbor Belt Line Rail- 
road, three cars containing cotton on hand at Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEER CAR UNLOADING ORDER 


The Commission, division 3, by service order No. 393, ef- 
fective immediately, has ordered the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad Co. to unload “forthwith’ two specified cars con- 
taining beer on hand at Vicksburg, Miss. Delay in unloading 
the cars was impeding their use, said the division. 


EXPORT PERMIT ELIMINATION 


Referring to the announcement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation with respect to elimination of the O. D. T.-per- 
mit system covering shipments of overseas freight to ports, ef- 
fective October 20, p. 979, Lt. Col. Russell F. Oakes, chief of the 
office of technical information, office of chief of transporta- 
tion, Army service forces, says there has been misunderstand- 
ing on the part of some commercial shippers as to discontin- 
uance of O. D. T. unit permits. Said he: 


War Department regulations have been adjusted to continue the 
control of its own unit permits which are now called TCR (transpor- 
tation corps release) permits. The Association of American Railroads 
through a revised embargo, CSD-C, effective October 15, 1945, con- 
tinues to require all railroad agents to reject unpermitted War De- 
partment carload shipments, with certain exceptions. 

Shippers and railroad agents should refer to the embargo men- 
titoned and/or other embargoes pertaining to the movement of port- 
bound traffic. 





REFRIGERATOR CAR RESEARCH 


Efforts to develop an all-purpose refrigerator car will be 
made in the course of the two-year railroad refrigeration re- 
search program authorized by the board of directors of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads to be undertaken by a full- 
time engineering staff, according to an A. A. R. statement (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 3, p. 1075). 

The A. A. R. said that shippers, the refrigerator car lines, 
the Department of Agriculture and other interested agencies 
would cooperate with it in the car tests and research program. 

he program, it said, would cover “such things as car design, 
construction and use, refrigeration, heating, ventilation and vi- 
bration and shock.” The studies would begin “shortly,” it said. 


The engineering staff to be engaged in the project would - 


work under the general direction of a joint committee appointed 
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from the A. A. R. car construction subcommittee on refrigerator 
car design and the committee for refrigerator car research and 
mechanical design of the re refrigerator car lines providing coor- 
dinated service for groups of railroads, said the A. A. R., adding 
that a steering committee composed of seven representatives of 
the various interests would assist in outlining and conducting the 
tests. The program had been suggested by the refrigerator car 
— of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
it stated. 





Perishables Reconsigning Restrictions 


By service order No. 396, Perishables—Restrictions on 
Reconsigning, the Commission, division 3, effective from De- 
cember 15 to February 15, 1946, has required that the full local 
or joint (not proportional, reshipping or transshipping) rate 
to the reforwarding point, plus the tariff (not proportional, re- 
shipping or transshipping) rate from the reforwarding point, 
in effect on the date of the shipment from point of origin, plus 
all other applicable charges previously or subsequently accru- 
ing, shall apply to carload shipments of perishables held be- 
yond two days (48 hours), exclusive of Sundays and bank holi- 
days, after the first 7 a. m. after arrival of the car at any point 
prior to delivery at the ultimate destination, and reforwarded 
on request of consignor, consignee, or owner. 

The order defined “perishables”’ to mean fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh or green, other than cold pack, including citrus 
fruit; potatoes; onions; bananas; berries, other than cold pack; 
cantaloupes; cocoanuts; corn, fresh or green, other than cold 
pack; cranberries; melons; and pineapples. 

The term “arrival” was defined as the actual time of ar- 
rival of a refrigerator car loaded with perishables in the rail- 
road breakup yard at the hold or reconsigning point. 

The order was made to apply to intrastate and foreign 
shipments as well as to interstate shipments, but provided that 
it would not apply to carload shipments of perishables billed 
from the point of origin prior to the effective date of the order. 
It was made subject to special or general permits issued by 
the director of the Commission’s Bureau of Service. 

Other pertinent provisions of the order were: 


(3) This order shall apply to a refrigerator car loaded with perish- 
ables stopped for partial unloading at a hold or reconsigning point when 
the order for the ‘‘stop for partial unloading’’ of such car-is received 
by the carriers subsequent to the arrival of such car at the hold or 
reconsigning pdint. 

(4) The provisions of this order shall not apply to shipments of 
perishables subject to Rules S-12 (Items Nos. 8180 through 8330) and 
S-13 (Item No. 8335) of Agent W. S. Curlett’s Freight Tariff No. 116-B, 
I. C. C. No. A-788, ‘‘Lighterage and Terminal Regulations in New York 
Harbor and Vicinity,’’ supplements thereto or reissues thereof. 

(d) Service Orders. 

(1) Holding for diversion, reconsignment, or disposition orders, 
under the provisions of this order, shall be subject and limited to the 
number of diversions, reconsignments, changes in consignee, and 
changes in place of unloading as authorized or permitted by Service 
Order No. 70 (8 F. R. 8515), as amended (8 F. R. 8515) and Service 
Order No. 240 (9 F. R. 12134). 





Refrigerator Car Orders 


Acting to ease what was described as a “tight” situation in 
connection with refrigerator cars, the Commission and the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation have revised earlier orders. 

By amendment 5 to general order O. D. T. 18-A-2A the 
O. D. T. has ruled that, between December 15 and February 
15, 1946, refrigerator cars loaded with potatoes in burlap or 
cloth bags, in boxes, or in paper sacks, must be loaded to a 
minimum of 50,000 pounds instead of the present 45,000 pounds. 

Effective December 15 to February 15, the Commission, by 
fourth revised service order No. 180 has increased demurrage 
charges on refrigerator cars. Carrying the usual povisions sus- 
pending tariff rules in conflict with its terms, and the require- 
ment for the announcement of such suspension, the other per- 
tinent sections of the order are as follows: 


Demurrage charges on refrigerator cars. (a)(1) When demurrage 
detention occurs, for which charges are or may be lawfully provided by 
tariffs (subject to modification by service orders), on a refrigerator car 
held for orders, bill of lading, payment of freight charges, reconsign- 
ment, diversion, reshipment, inspection, forwarding directions, loading 
or unloading, the demurrage charges shown in paragraph (a)(2) of 
this order shall be applicable in lieu of such tariff charges. 

(a)(2) Demurrage charges shall be $11.00 per car per day or a frac- 
tion thereof for the first day; $22.00 per car per day or a fraction thereof 
for the second day; and $44.00 per car per day or a fraction thereof for 
each succeeding day. 

(b) Application. (1) Average agreements. Detention occurring on 
and after the effective date of this order on all refrigerator cars held 
for loading or unloading shall not be included in, or computed on the 
basis of, any average agreement. 

(2) Intrastate. The provisions of this order shall apply to intra- 
state as well as interstate and foreign tvraffic. 
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(3) Service orders. The provisions of this order shall not be con- 
strued to alter the provisions of Service Order No. 70 (8 F. R. 8515) of 
February 3, 1942, as amended (8 F. R. 8515) or Revised Service Order 
No. 112 (9 F. R. 11278-79) of September 11, 1944, or Service Order No. 
135 (8 F. R. 9569) as amended (8 F. R. 10941). The provisions of this 
order shall not apply to detention on refrigerator cars utilized in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Service Order No. 104 (8 F. R. 1036). of 
January 19, 1943, as amended (8 F. R. 5270, 11852, 12100, 17428: 9 F. R. 
947; 10 F. R. 9295). 

(4) Computation of demurrage on effective date of order. The num- 
ber of days a refrigerator car has been held prior to the effective date 
of this order, counted according to demurrage tariff rules, shall deter- 
mine the charges applicable on that refrigerator car after the effective 
date of this order. ; 

(5) Demurrage charges substituted for charges for storage of freight 
in refrigerator cars. (i) The operation of all tariff rules, regulations, 
and charges for storage of freight in refrigerator cars at or short of 
ports consigned or reconsigned for export, coastwise or intercoastal 
movement is suspended insofar as inconsistent with this order. 

(ii) In lieu of the charges for storagé of freight in refrigerator cars 
at or short of ports suspended in subparagraph (5)(i) above, the ap- 
plicable charges for detention of refrigerator cars held at or short of 
ports for unloading freight consigned or reconsigned for export, coast- 
wise or intercoastal movement shall be the demurrage charges pre- 
scribed in paragraph (a) of this order. 

(6) Definition of refrigerator car. The term ‘‘refrigeretor car’’ as 
used herein means freight equipment described under the caption Class 
“‘R’’—Refrigerator Car Type in the Official Railway Equipment Register. 

(c) Extreme weather. (1) During the perior when weather conditions 
exist as described in Rule 8, Section A, Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. 
No. 3815, the provisions of this order are suspended. In lieu thereof the 
rules, regulations, and charges provided in lawfully published tariffs 
shall apply. 

(2) When because of rising waters it is not practicable, or because 
of flood conditions it is impossible for railroads to set refrigerator cars 
for delivery at the usual places contemplated by lawfully published 
tariffs, the provisions of this order are suspended on such cars. In 


lieu thereof the rules, regulations, and charges provided in lawfully 
published tariffs shall apply. 


Effective from December 15 to February 15, 1946, the 
Commission, division 3, by service order No. 394, Free Time 
on Refrigerator Cars, has restricted to 48 hours in domestic 
commerce, and to 5 days in coastwise, intercoastal or foreign 
commerce, the free time allowed on refrigerator cars held for 
loading or unloading. The pertinent portions of the order, aside 
from those suspending tariff provisions in conflict with the 
order and the requirement that railroads announce such sus- 
pension, were as follows: 


It is ordered, That no common carrier by railroad, subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, shall: , 

(a) Domestic Commerce. Allow, grant or permit more than 48 
hours free time on refrigerator cars held for loading or unloading in 
domestic commerce, both intrastate and interstate. 

(b) Foreign commerce. Allow, grant or permit more than 5 days’ 
free time on refrigerator cars held for loading or unloading in coast- 
wise, intercoastal or foreign commerce at the point of transshipment 
from car to vessel or vessel to car or when held short of such transfer 
point. The provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed to re- 
quire or permit the increase of the free time published in tariff law- 
fully on file with this Commission. 

(c) Computation of Free Time. (1) All Sundays and legal holidays 
shall be included in computing the free time provided in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) hereof. 

(2) The free time provided in paragraphs (a) and (b) hereof shall 
be computed from the first 7:00 a. m. after placement or after notice of 
arrival or constructive placement is sent or given. 

(d) Service Orders. Paragraph (B) (2) of Revised Service Order 112 
is suspended during the effective period of this order. 

(e) Definition of refrigerator car. The term ‘‘refrigerator car’’ as 
used herein means freight equipment described under the caption Class 
““R’’—Refrigerator Car Type in the Official Railway Equipment Register. 

(f) Extreme Weather. (1) During the period when weather condi- 
tions exist as described in Rule 8, Section A, Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 3815, the provisions of this order are suspended. In lieu 
thereof the rules, regulations, and charges provided in lawfully pub- 
lished tariffs shall apply. 

(2) When because of rising waters it is not practicable, or because 
of flood conditions it is impossible for railroads to set refrigerator cars 
for delivery at the usual places contemplated by lawfully published 
tariffs, the provisions of this order are suspended on such cars. In lieu 


thereof the rules, regulations, and charges provided in lawfully pub- 
lished tariffs shall apply. 





R. R. BRAKE SHOES CRITICAL ITEM 


Because of a serious shortage of railroad car brake shoes, 
the Civilian Production Administration said it had amended di- 
rection 4 to priorities regulation 28 placing brake shoes among 
the items critical to reconversion. It added: 


A recent survey of Class I railroads showed that the iventory of 
railroad brake shoes is reduced to about 20 days supply, compared to a 
normal inventary of 60 days. Producers, who normally carry a 60-day 
inventory, have virtually none on hand. 


Under the amended priorities regulation 28, manufacturers of brake 
shoes are now eligible to apply for a CC rating for their bottleneck 
materials, principally sheet and strip steel, to remedy this situation. 
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0. D.T. and Highway Transport 


Summary of Activities of Highway Transport Department 
of the Office of Defense Transportation—Conser- 
vation of Equipment Important Among Achieve- 
ments—Record as Claimant Agency for All 
Rubber-Borne Transportation 


By LEWIS W. BRITTON 


e Impressive savings in truck, bus, street car, taxicab, and 

tire mileage were achieved under orders of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, under its certificates of war necessity, 
and under voluntary joint action plans entered into by carriers, 
according to a summary of the purposes, organization and ac- 
tivities of the highway transport department of the O. D. T, 
which terminated its activities December 1 (see Traffic World, 
Dec. 1). 

In addition to these conservation activities, the highway 
department, through its various sections, served as the claimant 
agency for rubber-borne transportation with the War Produc. 
tion Board, assisted in the allocation of equipment, dealt with 
maintenance, manpower, and educational programs, kept the 
necessary statistical records, and performed the necessary ad- 
ministrative duties. It also furnished federal managers to op- 
erate the properties of the Scranton (Pa.) Transit Co. in June 
and July, 1945; to operate 103 midwest motor carriers from 
August 11, 1944, to November 1, 1945; and to operate motor 
carriers in and about the city of Chicago from May 23, 1945, to 
August 16, 1945. On November 21, Guy A. Richardson, director 
of the department, took over the Washington, D. C., local transit 
system as federal manager, after the second stoppage of serv- 
ice in two weeks. On November 29 Lawrence C. Turner, director 
of O. D. T.’s waterways transport department took over as 
federal manager the property of Great Lakes Towing Co., Cleve- 
land, O., to assure movement of grain and coal. 

At its peak, in July, 1944, the department had nearly 4,000 
employes, with 3,719 in the field and 177 in Washington. It 
was estimated that, by November 30, the department would 
have only 28 employes, as the result of reductions made since 
VE-Day. At the peak, in July, 1944, the monthly cost of op- 
erating the highway department was shown as $1,100,000, fall- 
ing to just above $700,000 in January, 1945, and in August stand- 
ing just under $800,000. The summary said these figures did 
not follow the downward curve of personnel, nor reflect the 
policy of steady retrenchment followed by the department, due 
to General Accounting Office regulations. 


Property Operations Division 


The Office of Defense Transportation was established within 
the Office for Emergency Management, by executive order 8989, 
issued December 18, 1941. The order provided for the establish- 
ment of various divisions within the O. D. T., among them the 
division of motor transport. After various changes, on June 1, 
1944, the highway transport department was established through 
consolidation of the division of motor transport and the di- 
vision of local transport. The new department consisted of 
five divisions, among them the property operations division, 
broken down into four sections: For-hire carrier, private car- 
rier, farm vehicle, and traffic and vehicle registration. 

Indicated annual savings among private carriers, resulting 
from the elimination of special deliveries, call backs, and more 
than one delivery a day, together with the 25 per cent mileage 
reduction incorporated in the certificate of war necessity specl- 
fications, was 7,500,000,000 miles annually with an additional 
saving of 144,000,000 miles under joint action plans, according 
to the summary. 

Joint action plans involving 5,026 for-hire carriers resulted 
in annual savings of 75,179,630 miles, and reductions in the local 
operations of 975 for-hire carriers brought about an annual re- 
duction of 5,027,956 miles, with a saving of an additional 4,184,- 
968 miles by 255 carriers under special expediting orders, the 
summary said. 

The total annual estimated savings made as a result of 
activities of the property operations division amounted to $7,- 
728,392,554 miles, among private and for-hire carriers of prop- 
erty. 

on with 1,036 committees in the agricultural field, in- 
stituted in four general commodity categories, the O. D. T. es- 
timated savings as follows: 

In the operation of the dairy program, effectuated in Oc- 
tober, 1942, 622 transportation plans brought about annual sav- 
ings of over 110,000,000 truck miles, 600,000,000 tire miles, 
11,000,000 gallons of motor fuel and 7,000,000 man hours. 

The perishable and seasonable farm products transporta- 
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tion program was initiated in April, 1943, and through the work 
of 171 committees an estimated 50,000,000 truck miles were 
eliminated annually in the transportation of these products, 
which included cotton, cottonseed, and citrus fruits. 

The livestock industry transportation program was estab- 
lished in August, 1943, through 132 industry committees and 
their 2,103 sub-committees, functioning on a county basis. An- 
nual savings of over 60,000,000 truck miles, 480,000,000 tire 
miles, 6,900,000 gallons of motor fuel, and 4,000,000 man hours 
were achieved. An estimated 5,000,000 truck miles were saved 
annually by increasing the amount of livestock transported on 
each trip. 

Under the poultry and poultry products program, estab- 
lished in April, 1944, 54 poultry and poultry products industry 
transportation advisory committees accomplished savings of 
over 3,400,000 truck miles, 20,000,000 tire miles, 365,000 gallons 
of motor fuel, and 250,000 man hours annually. These commit- 
tees also aided in the special program initiated by the War 
Food Administration in its efforts to obtain adequate supplies 
of poultry for the armed forces. 

The O. D. T. stad that, in the period from October, 1942, 
to January, 1945, the mileage allotments on certificates of war 
necessity controlling motor trucks operated by farmers had 
been materially reduced. It added that no reports had been 
received indicating the loss of any agricultural product or com- 
modity as a result of the lack of motor transport. 

Thus, the property operations division, in so far as it was 
possible to make estimates, showed a total truck mileage saving 
among private, for-hire and farm vehicles carrying property of 
7,956,792,554 miles on an annual basis. 


Passenger Operations Division 


The passengers operations division of O. D. T., created 
June 1, 1944, was charged with establishing policies and admin- 
istrating O. D. T. regulations pertaining to the operation of 
public passenger carrying vehicles except those operated by 
railroads and by waterways, exclusive of some ferries. Its work 
was divided into four sections: transit, inter-city bus, school 
bus, and taxicab. 

In addition to general orders, 15 special orders and one 
directive were issued to 24 transit operators in 11 cities. Some 
called for reductions in the rubber-tired mileage operated 
where bus patronage could be diverted to rail lines, while others 
directed changes in existing operations to obtain more trans- 
portation from the limited equipment and manpower available. 
Surveys were made in a number of cities. 


In the early part of 1944, questionnaires were sent to 675 
local rail and bus companies to ascertain the savings attrib- 
utable to O. D. T. orders and policies. The O. D. T. said a 
summary of the reports indicated that the equivalent of 15,500 
additional street cars and busses had been made available to 
provide transit service. It said about 18 per cent of this saving 
was attributable to the adoption of staggered hours, 16 per cent 
to restoring discarded street cars and busses to active service, 
and a like amount to the multiple use of vehicles. The remain- 
ing 50 per cent, it said, was assignable to various sources, such 
as special O. D. T. orders, service curtailments, turn-backs, 
fewer stops, etc. 


“The same questionnaire indicated an annual saving of 
some 219,000,000,000 rubber-tired vehicle miles,” said the sum- 
mary. “This was about 12 per cent of the total rubber-tired 
miles operated by the transit industry in 1943. Some 27 per 
cent of this mileage saving was assignable to the resumption 
of rail service and the diversion of traffic to rail lines, a like 
amount to the curtailment of service deemed unessential to the 
war effort, 11 per cent to the adoption of staggered hours and 
a similar percentage to fewer stopping places. The remaining 
24 per cent resulted largely from compliance with O. D. T. 
orders. It is perhaps significant that three-quarters of the to- 
tal conservation resulted from the application of O. D. T. 
Policies which operators were requested to adopt, while only 
one-quarter is assignable to O. D. T. orders with which opera- 
tors were legally bound to comply.” 


The intercity bus section, requiring discontinuance as non- 
essential any round trip not showing at least a 40 per cent load 
factor, and prohibiting the inauguration of new routes with- 
out proof as to war essentiality, and requiring discontinuance 
of Sightseeing, through-express service, special charter trips and 
Service to race tracks and places of amusement, furnished a 
Comparison of December, 1941, with December, 1943, as re- 
flected in the reports of 285 intercity bus companies, as follows: 















































































Per Cent 

Dec. 1941 Dec. 1943 Change 

Revenue passengers carried ........ 14,881,000 30,229,000 103 Inc. 
Vehicle miles operated .............. 50,485,000 62,101,000 23 Ine. 
Number vehicles operated .......... 7,700 9,600 24.7 Inc. 
Revenue passengers per vehicle mile . 29 49 69 Ince. 
Per cent seat occupancy ............ 53.9 71.4 32.5 Inc. 
Average length of ride (miles) ...... 58.23 48.59 16.6 Inc. 
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In the period of rationing, August 1, 1942, to May 16, 1945, 
the section recommended for release, and the War Production 
Board authorized for delivery 16,030 integral busses, in addition 
to 13,922 bus bodies and 23,216 bus chasses. 

The summary showed an average saving of about 20 per 
cent in school bus use despite a 7 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of pupils transported. The taxicab section reported 14.6 
per cent fewer cabs operated, with an increase of 45.7 per 
cent in miles travelled, an increase of 66.7 per cent in passengers 
carried, and an increase of 29.4 per cent in average passengers 
per trip. 

Maintenance Section 


Effective in November, 1942, the O. D. T. became claimant 
agency for civilian needs and the summary said it was able to 
implement the various maintenance programs by obtaining the 
necessary equipment, parts and materials. The chief of the 
maintenance section of the highway transport department, it 
said, was made materials officer, representing the O. D. T. 
with the W. P. B., and serving on a number of division require- 
ments committees and other committees. 

“The replacement parts program was constantly expanded 
from its lowest point in the first quarter of 1943 (and lowest 
in years) of 96 million dollars at manufacturers’ selling price, 
up to 250 million dollars (approximately) in the third quarter of 
1945,” said the O. D. T. summary. “Carbon steel, one of the 
more important materials required for replacement parts, was 
increased from 58,619 tons in the third quarter of 1943 to 
155,000 tons in the third quarter of 1945. Engines scheduled 
for production were increased from approximately 250,000 in 
1944 to around 350,000 in 1945.” 

The summary said that, through the efforts of the mainte- 
nance section, W. P. B. limitation order L-158, which controlled 
production, inventory, and sales of replacement parts, had been 
amended a number of times with beneficial results in relation 
to O. D. T.’s replacement parts program. Some of the more 
important amendments obtained by the section were listed as: 
(1) An allowance of one spare engine, transmission and axle 
assembly for every 25 vehicles in an operator’s fleet; (2) com- 
plete removal of all inventory restrictions at the factory level; 
(3) giving “emergency” part. orders preference over stock or- 
ders; (4) restricting the army from buying from distributors 
except in specific cases; (5) AA-1 priority rating obtained for 
the manufacture of automotive parts, except light trucks and 
passenger cars, raising O. D. T. to a level with the army; and 
(6) allowing production of certain important non-functional 
parts, such as head lights, fenders, etc. 

After referring to other activities of the section, such as 
training, publication of bulletins, and the review of other W. P. 
B. orders, the summary contained, as evidence of ‘“‘the accom- 
plishments of the O. D. T. maintenance section in its overall 
activities” the comparable figures on the per cent of vehicle 
days lost to total vehicle days available for various types of 
carriers, from July 15, 1943, to August 15, 1943, and from July 
15, 1945, to August 15, 1945, respectively, as follows: Passenger 
carriers, 2.04 and 1.26; for-hire property carriers, 1.17 and 0.50; 
and private property carriers, 0.44 and 0.16. 


Program Section 

The summary contains an exhaustive review of the de- 
partment’s program section. Under executive order 8989, the 
duties of this section were set forth as follows: 

“Compile and analyze estimates of the requirements to be 
imposed upon existing domestic transport facilities by the needs 
of the war effort; determine the adequacy of such facilities to’ 
accommodate the increased traffic volume occasioned by the 
war effort; develop measures designed to secure maximum use 
of existing domestic transportation facilities; and stimulate the 
provision of necessary additional transport facilities and equip- 
ment in order to achieve the level of domestic transportation 
services required; and in this connection advise the Supply 
Priorities and Allocation Board as to the estimated require- 
ments and recommend allocations of materials and equipment 
necessary for the provision of adequate domestic transporta- 
tion service.” 

Tables of “record of requirements and allocations of motor 
vehicles and transit equipment and supplies as presented by 
O. D. T.,” showed percentage of accomplishment, i. e., produc- 
tion and/or allocation in relation to requirements found by 
O. D. T., for 1943 and 1944, respectively, as follows: Trucks, 
36.7 and 59.7; truck trailers, 87.5 and 86.3; 3rd axles, 50 and 
65.1; bus bodies, 59.7 and 84.7; integral busses, 51.8 and 72.8; 
trolley coaches, 153 and 100; street cars, 14.3 and 93.7; motor 
gasoline, 1,000,000 barrels a day requested each year, 100 and 
100; and, for 1944, truck and bus tires, 86. 

The summary concludes with a description of the activities 
of the management division, having three sections (contract 
clearance, inventory and statistics, and administrative); of the 
manpower office; and of federal operations. The summary was 
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prepared prior to the date on which the highway transport de- 
partment was called on to take over the local transit operations 
in Washington, D. C. 

A table in the portion of the summary given over to the 
management division showed, as of August 31, 1944, 3,452,885 
outstanding certificates of war necessity, covering 5,088,381 
power units and 219,465 trailers and semi-trailers. Annual 
mileage fuel certification was 6,940,739,000 gallons, showing an 
average of 8.1 miles a gallon. 


“Liquidation” Money for O. D. T. 


Savings made by the Office of Defense Transportation in the 
liquidation of its organization ‘‘ahead of schedule” had been 
more than offset by ‘the large number of terminal leave pay- 
ments” to employes leaving the O.D.T., and, for this reason, 
among. others, an additional appropriation of $165,000 for op- 
eration of the O.D.T. in the current fiscal year was needed, 
it was stated in a communication from President Truman to the 
president pro tempore of the Senate. 

Budget director Smith, setting forth justification for the 
appropriation requested, in part, said: 

“The transportation situation is still extremely critical in 
many areas and the present program of the Office of Defense 
Transportation must continue unitl late spring. Personnel has 
been reduced from 2,863 on August 15 to 190 on November 30. 
The personnel will be further reduced to 90 by January 1 and 
to 47 by March 31. The agency will be completely liquidated 
by June 30.” 


Johnson Testimonial Dinner 


Members of the Cabinet, of Congress, and of the Com- 
mission, railroad officials, representatives of the army and 
navy, and members of the official family of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, both past and present, attended a 
testimonial dinner given by the Association of American Rail- 
roads to Director Johnson, of the O. D. T., December 6, in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The nearly 400 guests saw the presentation, by J. J. Pelley, 
president of the association, of an illuminated scroll, signed 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, by Mr. Pelley in his 
official capacity, and by James M. Hood, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. The scroll bore 
a tribute to the O. D. T. director for his services in that 
capacity and as head of the Commission’s bureau of service. 

Director Johnson said he accepted the scroll not merely 
for himself but for all those who had cooperated in what he 
called the “battle of transportation.” Reviewing the coopera- 
tion of railroads, truck lines, government departments and 
shippers, and comparing the results of government operation 
in World War I with the successful meeting of the tremendous 
transportation demands of World War II under private manage- 
ment, Director Johnson said that, instead of the $2,000,000 a day 
it had cost the taxpayers to run the railroads in the earlier 
war, the federal government had received $4,000,000 a day 
in taxes from the railroads which, he said, had paid ancther 
$1,000,000 a day in local and state taxes. 


“Miraculous” Cooperation 


He said World War II had witnessed cooperation between 
different railroads; that, “more miraculous,” there had been 
cooperation between the railroads and truckers; and that ‘more 
miraculous still,” there had been cooperation between the 
government and the railroads. He added that he meant “affec- 
tionate cooperation.” 

The O. D. T. director said the “keynote and foundation 
stone” of the success achieved by the railroads had been a 
principle enunciated by “that transportation saint, Mike Gorm- 
ley.” Director Johnson said he had heard Mr. Gormley, execu- 
tive assistant of th A. A. R. at the time of his retirement in 
1944, say that if railroad cars were never used for the storage 
of cargo the country would have all the transportation it 
needed in peace or war. 

“That has been my slogan,” said Director Johnson, ‘and 
those who violated that precept would have gone to jail had 
it been left entirely with me.” 


Proposes Unified Transport Agency 


He said the House and Senate should give some thought 
to the future of transportation and to the creation of an agency 
where all transportation “would be in one place, including the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and all of the other commis- 
sions.” Neither the country nor transportation would ‘come 
into their own,” he said, until the day came when each form 
of transportation was subject to the same authority, and so 
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directed as to perform that phase of transportation for which 
it was best equipped. 

At another point, Director Johnson discussed the mutual 
lack of understanding between business and government. He 
said he did not believe government could operate any business 
properly or profitably. He said business had never liked govern- 
ment and perhaps never would. 


He said business men always said their businesses would 
“go busted” if conducted as the government conducted its busi- 
ness and that, in this, they were right, raising a laugh by 
adding that, if government undertook to run itself as a business, 
it would not be reelected. He said there were plenty of “states- 
men,” but that such men were of no use if they couldn’t be 
elected. 

Referring to the Washington, D. C., transit system, the 
barge line company on the Great Lakes, and the Illinois Central 
System, now under operation by the O. D: T., he said operation 
of — — had not and would not cost the government 
“a nickel.” 


So pleasant had been his experience as O. D. T. director, 
he said, “if it would not be a crime,” he might almost wish 
that the war had continued. 


Address by Bulwinkle 


As the occasion marked the 150th anniversary of the 
organization of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, Representative Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, traced 
the history and activities of the committee. He concluded his 
brief address with the remark that Director Johnson was “in 
every respect well qualified and worthy to be a member’”’ of 
that committee. Representative Bulwinkle was introduced by 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, chairman of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee. 


Mr. Pelley, who presided, said, in his remarks preceding 
presentation of the illuminated scroll to Director Johnson, that 
President Roosevelt, “concerned with the essential elements 
of American strength should war come to the world,” had 
made inquiry in 1939 as to the readiness of the railroads to 
handle increased traffic. Mr. Pelley said the President had 
accepted the report of the railroads that they could handle 
any foreseeable traffic, and added that the President had told 
him, “with emphasis,” that in case of a national. emergency 
“there would be no taking over of the railroads—we had had 
our fill of that.” From that decision, said Mr. Pelley, the 
President had never wavered. 


At the end of World War II, said Mr. Pelley, freight rates 
were no higher than before the war began, although in the 
first World War and immediately thereafter freight rates had 
increased an average of about 60 per cent. Passenger rates, 
he said, were lower at the end of World War II than they 
were before World War I. 





B. |. R. REPORTS ALL PRINTED 


All reports of the former transportation Board of Investi- 
gation and Research have now been printed and are available 
for public distribution, according to information from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 27, p. 1037). 

The superintendent’s office said the board’s report on 
Economics of Iron and Steel Transportation, Senate Document 
No. 80, was priced at 60 cents, and the report on Comparisons 
of Rail, Motor, and Water Carrier Costs, Senate Document 
No. 84, at $1.25. A report on Federal Regulatory Restrictions 
upon Motor and Water Carriers, Senate Document No. 78, 
the printing of which was previously announced, had been priced 
at 50 cents, it was said. 





PACKAGING INSTITUTE CONVENTION 


W. O. Brewer, manager, pharmaceutical sales, Calco chemi- 
cal division, American Cyanamid Co., and George A. Mohlman, 
president, Package Machinery Co., were re-elected to serve 
another annual term as vice-presidents of the Packaging In- 
stitute, at the institute convention in New York City. 

New directors for the production division of the institute 
are J. H. Maget, Merck & Co., and A. F. Stevenson, Borden 
Co. New directors from the machinery division are Howard 
R. Stewart, Economic Machinery Co., and George W. von Hofe, 
New Jersey Machine Corporation. The institute’s supplies di- 
vision will be represented on the new board by T. A. Torrence, 
Aluminum Co. of America, and Henry W. Stevens, Benjamin 
C. Betner Co. The following will head their divisions of the 
institute: Supplies, Mason T. Rogers, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co.; production, Lloyd I. Volckening, Ivers-Lee Co.; machinery 
manufacturers, Frank B. Fairbanks, Horix Manufacturing Co 
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N. A. BR. U. €. Convention 


State Commissioners Warned by House Judiciary Chair- 
man That the United States May Lose Democratic 
Form of Government; John D. Biggs, of Illinois, 
Elected President; Resolutions Adopted: Meet 
at Los Angeles Next Year 


By STANLEY H. SMITH 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the National Asso- 
® Giation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners was 
brought to a close December 7 at Miami Beach, Fla., with the 
members and guests having heard Chairman Hatton W. Sum- 
ners, of the House judiciary committee of Congress, declare in 
effect that government by the people of the United States faced 
the threat of being terminated because the people were depend- 
ing too much on Washington (see Traffic World, December 8). 
Speaking extemporaneously on the subject, “The Impor- 
tance of the Preservation of State Sovereignty,” Chairman Sum- 
ners declared that the importance of preservation of state sov- 
ereignty was ‘‘as important as the preservation of democratic 
government in this country,” and that there never was a time 
since that government was established when free government 
was challenged as now. So impressed was the convention by 
Chairman Sumners’ remarks that the address was ordered pub- 
lished as a part of the convention’s proceedings. 


“We are now the only people having a substantial chance 
to preserve government by the people,” he continued. “We are 
the only people on the face of the earth today who have that 
opportunity.” 

The Texas congressman, telling his audience that he had 
made a study in his spare time of government from the earliest 
days, asserted in effect that constitutions of governments, in- 
cluding the Constitution of the United States, were not created 
by those meeting in constitutional conventions but that their 
provisions came from a living people, acting in accord with 
the laws of God. Free government for the people of the United 
States would be lost to them if the government were not sus- 
tained from the bottom by the people themselves. He empha- 
sized the point of view that democratic government must come 
from the people who recognized their responsibility and that 
a nation’s leaders were only the servants of the people. The 
great difficulty today was, said he, in effect, that we were try- 
ing to make government work from the “top down.” He pre- 
dicted loss of democratic government in this country if that 
trend continued. He hoped such a development would not ma- 
terialize but was not sure that it would not. 

A latter day development in Washington, said he, was that 
no longer was it heard in the halls of Congress that a proposal 
must not be approved because it violated the principles of de- 
mocracy and free government—“‘you don’t hear that anymore.” 
Another declaration was that we “don’t use common sense in 
government.” 

Thought on Federal Aid 


Chairman Sumners condemned action by Congress appro- 
priating large sums of money for public improvements such 
as highways and airports when there was a huge deficit in the 
federal treasury, declaring that such action endangered the 
government bonds the people had been asked to buy in appeals 
to their patriotism. 

“We have adopted the philosophy of the old lady who 
thanked God she was able to borrow money to pay all her 
debts,” he declared. 

The nation faced a solemn challenge, he continued. The 
issue, as seen by him, was whether the people would rise to 
meet their responsibilities in a free government, or whether 
they would look to some individual to govern them as the peo- 
ple of Germany and Italy had done. 


“People who lose their capacity to govern lose their free 
government,” said he. 

The will to renew a democracy “comes up from the peo- 
ple,” he said. He advised those in his audience to go back to 
the people of their communities and teJl them that “the money 
that comes out of Washington comes out of the air.” The tax- 
payers of future generations were being mortgaged to carry 
on ej present appropriating practices in Washington, he a 
serted. 

“Shame on my government—not paying its expenses,” he 
asserted, adding he was not talking about the expenses of the 
war. 

The sovereignty of a state could not be preserved if the 
people thereof were dependent on the federal government for 
money, he said. 


Throughout his remarks, Chairman Sumners reiterated 
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again and again that the “Big Boss’—God—had made the rules 
for men to live by and that the thing to do was to find out 
what those rules were and then obey them just as the architect 
in designing a building learned first the rules that had to be 
observed if the building was not to fall down. 

Chairman Sumners’ plea was one for a return to the states 
and smaller political subdivisions of the nation of the func- 
tions of government that ought to be handled locally and a re- 
versal of the trend of the people looking more and more to a 
centralized government in Washington. He himself could not 
comprehend the setup in Washington, so great had it become, 
he asserted. He did not condemn the bureaucrats—the fault 
was not theirs, said he. A job had been assigned to them and 
they were trying to do it. The fault lay in the system that had 
developed, he indicated. The issue, as he saw it, was whether 
or not free government was to continue long in the United 
States and he believed the people, if they would, could decide 
that issue in the interest of a democratic government. 


Banquet and Entertainment 


After the annual banquet of the association, at which Ma- 
jor Rutledge Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., presided as toast- 
master, there was entertainment and dancing. Mr. Smith in- 
troduced a number of speakers, including President Biggs who 
spoke’ on the necessity for solving the problem of distribution, 
and Commissioner Porter, of the Commission, who spoke briefly 
on the sacrifices made by the fighting forces of the nation in 
the first world war and the recent war, expressing the belief 
that with such an example the people could solve the post-war 
problems. Commissioner Lee, of the Commission, who also at- 
tended the convention, was introduced by the toastmaster. 

At the concluding session December 7, Leon Jourolmon, 
Jr., member of the Tennessee commission, charged that the as- 
sociation had been entertained regularly for years by repre- 
sentatives of utilities subject to regulation by the state com- 
missions and that this was out of place—that the association 
could not ethically accept such entertainment. He said the 
Tennessee commission’s budget would not permit it to contribute 
to the national organization so long as it was entertained by 
the utilities. He said representatives of utilities had been pres- 
ent at the sessions of the convention. He indicated the Tennes- 
see commission would support annual gatherings of members of 
the association for discussion of regulatory problems from which 
other than members would be excluded. 

Complimentary resolutions were submitted by Agnes Mae 
Wilson, member of the Missouri commission, and these were 
adopted just before final adjournment. 


Election of Officers 


Officers for 1946 were elected as follows: President, John 
D. Biggs, chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commission; first 
vice-president, Duane T. Swanson, member of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission; second vice-president, Walter R. 
McDonald, chairman of the Georgia Public Service Commission; 
General solicitor, Frederick G. Hamley, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Ben Smart, Washington, D. C.; assistant secretary, 
Stanley Allyson, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Biggs had been serving as president of the association 
since February, 1945, after George C. McConnaughey, formerly 
a member of the Ohio commission, ceased to be a member of 
the state commission, and had retired as president of the 
association under the provisions of the association’s constitution. 
The latter had been elected for the 1945 term. Mr. Biggs had 
been elected as first vice-president for 1945 and automatically 
became president in the circumstances indicated. 

After Mr. Biggs had been nominated for president, James 
A. Perry, member of the Georgia Public Service Commission, 
and for many years active in the work of the national associa- 
tion, presented to the convention the issue of whether the 
association ought to elect to the presidency a member who had 
served as president as Mr. Biggs had with the result, as 
Mr. Perry saw it, of states not having been honored with the 
presidency, being deprived of such opportunity by continuing 
in office a member who had become president through retire- 
ment of an elected president. Mr. Perry emphasized in his 
remarks that he had the highest regard for Mr. Biggs and that 
the issue was not a personal one but one that he saw as in the 
vital interest of the association. He said 37 states were repre- 
sented in the convention and that there was a declining interest 
in its affairs. He said too many states had never had a president 
of the association and believed a president ought to serve 
for only a year and no longer. 

The same thing had occurred three times before, said 
Mr. Perry. He believed that the office of president ought to 
be passed around. 


Mr. Perry placed in nomination for president, Mr. Swanson, 
the next in line under the association’s procedure. There was 
no second to the nomination but it was held that that was not 
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Perry to withdraw the nomination. He said the issue raised 
by Mr. Perry ought to be disposed of by means of an amend- 
ment to the association’s constitution or by some other method 
than a vote on the nomination for president at this convention. 
Mr. Perry, saying he noted the applause given Mr. Swanson, 
withdrew the nomination of Mr. Swanson, but expressed the 
hope that the association would deal with the situation to 
which he had directed attention. He believed the matter was 
one of vital importance to the future of the association. Other 


members did not agree with the view that interest in the asso- 
ciation was dwindling. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Mr. Swanson, of the Nebraska commission, chairman of the 
association’s executive committee, submitted the following reso- 
lutions which were adopted without dissent: 


Resolution No. 1. Resolved, That the Special Committee to Pro- 
mote Uniformity of Regulations Affecting Motor Carriers be continued 
until the same shall be thereafter discharged by vote of this Associa- 
tion. Said Committee shall consist of eleven members and such mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the President as in the case of standing 
committees. 

Resolution No. 2. Resolved, That the revision of the Plan of Co- 
operation between this Association and the Federal Power Commission 
as reported by the Committee on Cooperation between State and Fed- 
eral commissions, acting under the resolution of the Association 
adopted at the 1944 convention of this Association be approved by this 
Association. 

Resolution No. 3. Resolved, That this Association reaffirms its 
opposition to federal legislation in any form which will result in sub- 
jecting the highways of the states to the operation of motor vehicles 
thereon in violation of the laws of such states, including legislation of 
the character proposed by S. 549—79th Congress and legislation of the 
character proposed in the report of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search, dated September 20, 1940, entitled ‘‘Interstate Trade Barriers 
Affecting Motor Vehicle Transportation,’’ and 

Resolved Further, That the Committee on Legislation and the legal 
representatives of this Association are charged with the duty of ap- 
pearing on behalf of this Association in protest against the enactment 
of any legislation which may have such results, at any future hearing 
which may be held thereon before any committee of Congress. 

Resolution No. 4. Resolved, That this Association favors the en- 
actment of H. R. 2536—79th Congress, and 

Resolved further, That the Association favors the amendments to 
said H. R. 2536 proposed in the letter, dated March 17, 1945, to Honor- 
able Clarence F. Lea, Chairman, House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, from Commissioner Walter M. W. Splawn, Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Legislation and the legal 
representatives of this Association are charged with the duty of ap- 
pearing on behalf of this Association at any future hearing before any 
committee of congress which may be held upon said H. R. 2536,-or any 
similar bill, for the purpose of presenting this Resolution and making 
a statement in support of said bill and proposed amendments. 

Resolution No. 5. Resolved, That this Association opposes the en- 
actment of H. R. 3262—79th Congress, which bill would extend the 
so-called 13th Section powers of the Interstate. Commerce Commission 
to intrastate motor carrier rates. 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Legislation and the legal 
representatives of this Association are charged with the duty of ap- 
pearing on behalf of this Association in protest against the enactment 
of H. R. 3262 or any other legislation of similar character, at any 
future hearing which may be held thereon before any committee of 
Congress. 


Resolution No. 6. Resolved, That the Committee on Legislation and 
the legal representatives of the Association are charged with the duty 
of appearing on behalf of this Association at any future hearing which 
may be held on S. 1115 or H. R. 3501—79th Congress, or any similar 
bill, before any committee of Congress, for the purpose of seeking an 
amendment prohibiting the Federal loaning agency from making any 
loan for the purchase, sale, construction, operation, or enlargement of 
any telephone line or system unless the consent of the State authority 
having jurisdiction in the premises, if any, is first obtained. 

Resolution No. 7. Resolved, That this Association, reaffirming the 
resolution adopted at its 55th annual meeting, declares its unalterable 
opposition to any federal legislation which will operate to destroy or 
interfere with the right of the states to regulate the rates and serv- 
ices of air carriers operating in intrastate commerce, and 

Resolved further, That this Association favors the enactment into 
law of a bill amending the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
so as to preserve to the States the right to provide economic regulation 
of local air commerce, and if the Executive Officers together with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Legislation and the legal representa- 
tives of the Association determine that such a bill, in form agreeable 
to them, should be sponsored by the Association, the Committee on 
Legislation is authorized to arrange for the introduction of such a bill, 
and said Committee and the legal representatives of the Association 
are authorized to support the same on behalf of this Association at any 
hearing upon said bill before any committee of either House of Con- 
gress, and 

Resolved further, That this Association approves the four proposed 
amendments to the McCarran Aviation Bill, S. 1—79th Congress, here- 
tofore transmitted to Senator McCarran by the General Solicitor on 
July 24, 1945, and any modifications or additions thereto which the 
Committee on Legislation and the legal representatives of the Associa- 
tion may agree upon, and said Committee and legal representatives are 





necessary. Mr. Swanson then took the floor and asked Mr. authorized to present and support the same on behalf of this Associa- 
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tion at any hearing upon said bill, or any similar bill, before any com- 
mittee of either House of Congress. 

Resolution No. 8. Resolved, That the Committee on Legislation 
continue its study of uniform state legislation providing for economic 
regulation of intrastate air commerce, and that it from time to time 
submit, to the individual State Commissions represented in the mem- 
bership of this Association, such sugested changes in the Uniform State 


Air Commerce Bill approved by this Association in 1944, as may to 
the Committee seem desirable. 


Report on Legislation 


Mr. McDonald, chairman of the Georgia commission, as 
chairman of the association’s committee on legislation, sub- 
mitted a detailed report on pending legislation in Congress, re- 
viewing the status of the principal transportation bills. The 
committee submitted recommendations which were submitted to 
the executive committee and reflected in the resolutions adopted 
by the association. The report was received. 

Mr. McDonald pointed out that 1945 had been an exception- 
ally active year for the committee which had been required to 
give its attention to federal legislation dealing with eighteen 
different subjects. 

“We are glad to report, that, since our last report in 1944, 
Congress has not enacted any legislation which the association 
opposes,” said he. ‘‘We must also report that none of the meas- 
ures which the association favors has been enacted into law 
during the past year.” 

A report was received from the committee on service and 
facilities and safety of operation of public utilities, including 
transportation agencies. George H. Flagg, member of the Ore- 
gon commission, submitted the report as committee chairman. 
He said the report was virtually the same as that submitted last 
year, brought up to date. Elimination of dangers at railroad 
crossings was one of the subjects to which the committee gave 
attention and action to improve safety conditions at crossings 
was urged. 

Condition of Railroads 


The committee on corporate finance, William Parrillo, 
member of the Illinois commission, chairman, included in its 
report, which was received, a review of the statistics of Class I 
line-haul railways. The committee noted that operating ex- 
penses were “still rising.” It also noted that the amounts re- 
ported for maintenance of way and structures and for main- 
tenance of equipment were substantially larger for 1944 than 
they had been for previous years, “and the previous several 
years had indicated a consistent increase in such charges.” He 
observed, however, that totals given in a table in the report in- 
cluded “three special factors which are not expenditures, name- 
ly, depreciation, amortization of defense facilities, and deferred 
maintenance,” The committee said that while the increases 
for all maintenance charges were somewhat larger than the in- 
crease for maintenance, excluding the three special factors 
mentioned, these expenses had increased ‘“‘very substantially 
during the period shown.” The period covered was 1940-1944, 
inclusive. The committee concluded that the physical amount 
of maintenance work in the recent war years was substantially 
above that of the preceding depression period but substantially 
below that in the pre-depression period. The committee also 
pointed out that the war period had produced a shortage of 
available equipment for capital expenditures. Reviewing briefly 
the railroad receivership and bankruptcy situation, the commit- 
tee said the situation was definitely more favorable in the 
period since 1939 than it had been for the previous decade. 

“The financial condition of the railroads is substantially 


improved, although the future is still one of uncertainty for 
the industry,” it said. 


Regulatory Law 


The special committee on developments in regulatory law, 
of which John L. Collins, of Connecticut, is chairman, in its re- 
port referred to recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States “which may be regarded as indicating the trend 
of the law in the field of public utility administration.” The 
committee, in introductory remarks, said: 


Viewing the scope of this report . . . from the aspect of observing 
the trend of the law in the field of public utility administration, we see 
that our commissions continue to enjoy the exercise of the widest dis- 
cretion in the execution of their functions and powers that is possible 
under an elastic interpretation of federal constitutional law. There is 
some indication also that the courts are endeavoring to give to the 
state, as a unit of government within the Union, the utmost freedom 
of action in the regulation of the inter-related fields of interstate and 
intrastate commerce that is compatible with the supremacy of the 
Union, itself, in preserving the flow of interstate commerce over state 
borders. In a large sense of the word these powers complement one 
another, since the exercise of a wide administrative discretion by our 
commissions is derived from the legislative branch of the state and the 
control over intrastate commerce is the exercise of a function by the 
state, itself. 


The committee reviewed briefly a number of decisions 
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including the North Carolina passenger fare case to which the 
convention gave a great deal of attention. 


Motor Regulations 


Lawrence W. Cannon, member of the Indiana commission, 
chairman of the special committee to promote uniformity of 
regulations affecting motor carriers, submitted the committee 
report which was received. 

Mr. Cannon directed attention in the report to the growth 
of the motor carrier industry by saying. that at the outbreak 
of the first world war there were fewer than 300,000 trucks 
in the United States and nearly 5,000,000 at the outbreak of 
World War II. There were approximately 25,000 independent 
trucking companies engaged in interstate commerce, not count- 
ing those companies engaged exclusively in intrastate commerce 
and private operators, said he. 

Continuing, the report said: 


This development over a few years as history is computed, without 
the benefit of subsidy, at a time when many considered truck operators 
as Public Menace No. 1, without the benefit of strong state or national 
organizations, in open competition with each other as well as other 
forms of transportation. The industry survived, has grown by literally 
pulling itself up by its boot straps, is now strongly organized through 
both state and national associations, and is rendering as important a 
service to our national economy as the railroad did in the past and as 
the airplane and atomic power may and probably will in the future. 

This development occurred, has been aided and solidified by regu- 
lation, but, in many instances, has developed not because of but in 
spite of regulation. It would, therefore, seem pertinent that this asso- 
ciation and its membership states should be reminded of the chaotic 
condition existing in the regulation of motor carriers by the several 
states. 

Maximum gross weights now range from a low of 18,000 pounds to 
a high of 101,000 pounds; maximum length limitations from a low of 
30 feet to a high of 65 feet. Widespread confusion exists in state regu- 
lations on truck tires, braking equipment, the number, location and 
color of identification lights, the number and location of rear-view 
mirrors, the thickness of windshield glass, the contents of tool and 
emergency kits, and dozens of similar details. Identification light laws, 
for example, run the full gamut of the spectrum from white, yellow and 
amber, through green, purple and blue. Some truck companies operat- 
ing between and through several intervening states, to comply with the 
conflicting color laws, would be required to carry several complete sets 
of lights and reflectors. Manufacturers of trucking equipment have been 
required to design and manufacture at least eight models of equipment 
to enable operators to comply with the various maximum length laws. 

The conflict between the laws of the several states governing the 
regulations of motor carriers has given rise to proposed federal regu- 
lations and laws to bring about unification. This association and this 
committee has actively opposed the enactment of such legislation. So 
far, opposition alone has been enough but mere opposition in the future 
without concurrent action by and between the several states to bring 
about uniformity will not prevent the enactment of federal legislation 
regulating, motor carriers. It has been. long recognized that the best 
defense is a strong offense, and the best defense against the enactment 
of federal legislation regulating motor carriers and depriving the states 
of their right to continue regulations must necessarily be cooperation 
between the states in the enactment of laws or amendments of existing 
laws, so that reasonable unification can be accomplished by the states 
which not only will prevent the enactment of but will eliminate the 
necessity for the enactment of federal legislation. If anyone doubts the 
wisdom of this conclusion, let him consider the $2,500,000,000 postwar 
highways-appropriation bill adopted last year, Congress ordered that 
federal funds should go only to those states whose postwar highway 
plans met high federal specifications. 

Many of the states have become conscious of the constantly growing 
threat of federal regulation of motor carriers. Recognizing this danger 
the state legislatures of the several states this far in 1945 have been 
more active in the consideration of legislation pertaining to the regu- 
lation of motor carriers than in any preceding year since the beginning 
of World War II. Consideration has been given to gasoline and diesel 
fuel tax, size and weight limitations and reciprocity. ... 

In conclusion, your committee recommends that the states cooperate 
to bring about reasonable uniformity of regulations of motor carriers, 
and that the association take action to give to this committee the status 
of a continuing committee which shall serve until the association shall 
take action to discontinue the same. 


Rate Base and Fair Return 

“What is the measure of the rate base’ and “what is the 
measure of a fair return thereon,” were the topics for discus- 
sion of which John E. Benton, advisory counsel and formerly 
general solicitor-of the association, was leader. This discussion 
was followed by the topic, ‘‘“SSome aspects of the rate base, with 
incidental reference to the rate of return,” the discussion leader 
having been Clyde O. Fisher, member of the Connecticut com- 
mission. Both Mr. Benton and Mr. Fisher presented papers 
dealing comprehensively with the topics. Mr. Benton traced 
the changes in Supreme Court decisions affecting the making of 
rates for utilities, asserting that the court had retreated from 
an attempt, “which it made, for a time, to direct the rate- 
making process by judicial rules.” In his concluding remarks, 
Mr. Benton said: 


In making some examination of decisions relating to ‘‘rate base’’ 
and ‘‘rate of return,’’ I found a case entitled ‘‘Petition of Berlin Elec- 
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tric Light Company,’’ decided by the New Hampshire Commission, in 
which the following was said: 

“The inquiry, when a question of rates is involved, is simply to 
determine a ‘‘fair return’’ upon a “fair value.’’ And we take it that 
any value is a fair value which fair and reasonable men would say 
ought to be attached to the property, under all the circumstances of the 
particular case, for the purpose of measuring the return which the 
public should pay to the owner. 

““As a general working principle, original investment or, in the 
absence of evidence as to that, cost of reproduction, which probably 
more accurately more than anything else reflects original investment, 
may be taken as of primary importance; but neither can be controlling 
as to the final conclusion. All the facts must be considered and given 
such weight in each case as shall be fair alike to the towner and to 
the public.”’ 

That case was decided 32 years ago, on April 8, 1913, and is reported, 
3 N. H. Public Service Commission Decisions 174, 184. From the report 
it appears that it was. written by Commissioner Benton. I had some 
responsibility for what the commissioner did and said. 

It was my opniion then that the function of a regulatory commis- 
sion, in making rates, was to establish the same upon a basis just and 
reasonable in view of all the circumstances: and that, inasmuch as the 
level of the rates would be determined by the ‘‘fair value’’ used, and by 
the ‘‘rate of return,’’ applied thereto as a multiplier, both ‘‘fair value’’ 
and ‘“‘rate of return’’ must be determined as acts of judgment, upon 
consideration of all the facts affecting the situation. 

I believe that the recent opinions of the United States Supreme 
Court, to which I have referred, have established that as the law today. 
I further believe that if regulatory commissions, which continue to use 
the rate base method of determining rates, will develop the facts in 
fair hearings, and will, in their reports, show the reasons for the con- 
clusions which they translate into rate orders, the Courts will seldom 
disturb those orders. This is as it should be. 

Under every government responsibility for action must rest some- 
where. Under our system of government the responsibility for estab- 
lishing rates rests upon the members of our regulatory commissions. 
If they fail to act fairly and intelligently, the public will suffer in the 
end. For that result there should be no divided responsibility. It 


should rest without question, upon the commissioners exercising legis- 
lative power to make rates. 

























































































































































































Radio Telephony and Transport 


Commissioner Paul A. Walker, vice-chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on “The Future of Telecommunications as Affected by 
War Developments,” in which he had the following to say with 
respect to transportation: 












































: - I mention the prospects for radio telephony in the general 
mobile service. This will provide two-way voice communication to 
drivers of motor vehicles. Thus in urban communities throughout the 
nation, citizens may have telephones in their automobiles, trucks or 
other moving units which may connect with the general telephone sys- 
tem. The subscriber to this service will have his car so equipped that 
he may talk with any one of the million of telephones in the country 
or be called by any one of them. 


The system may be designed to work this way: Special operators 
at the central office will handle calls to and from motor vehicles. If 
the driver of a moving van wishes to communicate with the manager 
of his company, he picks up his telephone and simply pushes a button 
which signals the operator in charge of vehicular service. She takes 
the number and by way of wire, the signal travels to the party called. 
On the same principle, the manager may call his driver. He calls the 
operator and gives her the number of the van. She then sends out the 
signal on the proper radio channel by dialing the code number assigned 
to the vehicle. An audible or visible signal indicates to the driver 
that he is wanted. He picks up his telephone and the conversation 
begins. 

It is at once apparent that this service may be extended to include 
inter-city trucks and buses as well as trains. Eventually two-way voice 
communication may be furnished to connect passengers or crewmen on 
trains and large buses with an telephone in the countr. It may not be 
long until a passenger can step to the telephone in a private booth in 
a speeding train and talk to his wife at home or persons in his office 
a thousand miles away and talk at rates which the average citizen can 
afford. It is not at all inconceivable that the same service may be 


available to passengers on our large air liners in the not too distant 
future. 


Recent experiments have proved that radio communication from 
front to rear of trains, from train to train, as well as from railway 
station to train can be used effectively. The safety and security im- 
plications of this are ver gyreat. The cumbersome and often inefficient 
use of flags and lanterns for signaling purposes have contributed to 
many serious accidents on our rialroads. With radio, train crews will 
have an efficient means of instantly communicating with one another. 
This should greatly improve service, reduce the hazards of travel and 
save life and property. 



















































































































































































































































































Local Regulation of Aviation 


Justus F. Craemer, member of the California Railroad 
Commission, discussed ‘‘Local Regulation of Commercial Avia- 
tion,” pointing to the growth of aviation in transportation serv- 
ice and predicting further development of such service. He 
submitted statistics illustrating the importance of intrastate 
air commerce and asserted that the states had a real and 
definite interest in this form of transportation could not success- 
fully be disputed. He said he could not agree with the view 
that the proper development of air transportation required 
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exclusive federal economic regulation rather than the con- 
ventional form of dual federal-state regulation that governed 
other public service enterprises. He asserted there was nothing 
inherent about air transportation that required that greatly 
different considerations be applied in fostering its economic 
development than in the case of other forms of transportation. 
With the growth of intrastate air transportation that he said 
was bound to take place within the next few years, he said 
it might be expected that there would be many local carriers 
desirous of engaging in that particular field’ and that there 
should be state regulations to meet the needs of such carriers. 
He submitted that the regulation of carriers in interstate and 
foreign commerce should be administered by a federal agency 
while regulation of intrastate commerce, regardless of whether 
the carrier be also engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
should be reserved to the states, subject only to the reservation 
that the regulation should not so operate as to result in rates 
or practices that might unjustly discriminate against or impede 
interstate commerce. He predicted that by reason of the tre- 
mendous expansion of air commerce, the larger air carriers 
themselves would be the first to plead for local regulation if 
the states remained passive, because of the local problems 
that would arise. 

Reports were received from the committees on service and 
facilities of transportation agencies, and the committee on 
safety of operation of transportation agencies, as well as a 
number of reports dealing with the regulation of utilities apart 
from transportation agencies. 

There was registration of approximately 375 members and 
guests at the convention. 

It was announced that the 1946 annual convention would 
be held in November in Los Angeles, Calif. 





Buford on Troop Transport 


To expedite the movement eastward of troops from the 
west coast, an additional 1,000 all-steel main line coaches will 
be taken immediately from trains throughout the country, on 
an equitable basis, and placed in service on special west coast 
troop trains, it was decided at a meeting in the Union Station, 
Chicago, the morning of December 11, attended by forty officers 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and by 
passenger train and operating officers of the western railroads. 
The meeting was held to discuss means to speed up the move- 
ment of empty equipment, to improve turnaround time, and to 
plan to handle the unprecedented inflow of troops to Pacific 

orts. 

December troop arrivals will be heavier than in any month 
since the war started, stated C. H. Buford, vice-president, 
operations and maintenance department, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, at the close of the meeting. Arrivals on the 
east and west coasts, plus interior movements, will demand 
that the railroads handle more than 1,250,000 troops this month, 
of which 660,000 will be from the west coast, he said. This 
will require from 40 to 50 special troop trains a day from that 
area. 

The railroads’ problem is complicated further this month 
by the fact the roads must handle 12 special trains carrying 
repatriated Mexican railroad workers from the United States, 
must try to accommodate several hundred thousand students 
who will want to get home for the holidays, and must meet the 
demands of traditional Christmas-time civilian traffic, said 
Mr. Buford. ‘the balance of December will be the most 
critical period for passenger movement since the war began,” 
he stated. “There just isn’t going to be room for everyone.” 

Of the 10,200 all-steel, electric-lighted coaches in the United 
States, 2,000 will be in use for west coast troop movements, 
said he. Additional troop sleeping cars are being built and 
delivered at the rate of 50 a week. Within a week, this number 
will rise to 60, and by next March all troop sleepers ordered 
should be in service, he said. 


Troop Check Made 


A study made December 5 to 7 by the A. A. R. showed 
that 90 per cent of all sleeping car and coach beds and seats 
leaving west coast terminals were occupied by troops, leaving 
10 per cent for civilian travelers, said Mr. Buford. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all beds and all sleeping cars are now 
in troop service, he said. In addition, the armed services use 
a substantial portion of the regular sleeping cars in use, the 
portion used running as high as 50 per cent. Of the troops 
arriving at the west coast, 85 per cent move east of the 
Mississippi River, he said. The railroads furnish sleeping 
cars for these troops to the maximum available, and fill out 
with coaches. 

The roads are now running about 24 hours behind troop 
arrivals on the west coast, he said, furnishing the following 
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figures: troops moved December 10, 17,683; troops waiting to 
be moved, 13,292; troop arrivals December 11, 20,791; troop 
arrivals December 12, 26,326; troop arrivals December 13, 
13,167. 

With the additional 1,000 coaches to be taken, Mr. Buford 
estimated the railroads will be able to handle an average of 
22,000 troops daily from Pacific ports, of which 10,000 wiil 
move in 200 coaches and 12,000 will move in 400 sleepers. 


Relief Seen Next Year 


The critical condition will last through January, when it 
will taper off, particularly in the east, permitting more equip- 
ment to be moved to the west coast, where troop movements 
will continue heavy until next June, he said. During the cold 
weather, he added, the length of the troop trains will have 
to be cut because of heating problems, which means that more 
trains will have to be run. 

The armed services are now using 75 per cent of all sleep- 
ing car equipment in the United States, and with the requi- 
sitioning of 1,000 more coaches will have 35 per cent of the 
coach seating capacity in the country, Mr. Buford said. It 
will be difficult to obtain further coaches from the railroads, 
he said, because the roads have suburban passenger schedules 
which must be maintained. 

The estimated troop movements mentioned, he said, were 
in addition to the probable 25-30,000 troops who will travel 
by air from the west coast, plus those who go by bus. 

TROOPS FROM WEST COAST 

The movement of military personnel by western railroads 
in December will require about twice as much passenger service 
as military movements in the peak month of the war, H. W. 
Siddall, chairman of the Western Passenger Association and 
Western Military Bureau, said December 13. 

“Western railroads transported about 30 per cent more 
service men in organized parties in November than in any 
previous month,” said Mr. Siddall. “Experience the first ten 
days in December, with official estimates of movement of 
22,000 daily from Pacific ports during the remainder of the 
month, indicates that the December total will be 40 per cent 
above the monthly war-time peak.” 

The passenger task of western lines is much more difficult 
at the end of the war, he said, because not only are there 
more troops to handle, but each service man homeward bound 
from Pacific ports must travel many more miles by rail than 
was required by the average military movement in 1943, when 
previous monthly peaks were reached. Though 75 per cent 
of the country’s sleeping car space has been assigned to the 
military, it does not accommodate as many men as it did when 
average haul was shorter, and that is why the movement from 
west coast ports has grown to rely more heavily 6n coaches 
drawn from regular service elsewhere, said he. 


FRISCO’S PASSENGER SURVEY 


Modern rail patrons want faster schedules, greater com- 
fort, extra luxuries and more private accommodations, accord- 
ing to results of a nation-wide survey on railroad passengers’ 
preference conducted by Frisco Lines which was revealed at 
that organization’s three-day staff meeting of 150 representa- 
tives which closed November 28 at St. Louis, Mo. 

Compilation of answers to questions asked thousands of 
passengers and rail patrons in 37 states where Frisco maintains 
offices was presented by chief traffic officer J. R. Coulter who 
revealed that 81 per cent agreed train schedules should be 
faster; 94 per cent wanted extra luxuries such as lounge-cars, 
nurseries, motion pictures, barber and beauty shops; only 13 
per cent preferred the lower berth and open section. accommo- 
dations, 60 per cent asking for roomettes and 21 per cent for 
accommodations such as bedroom, compartment and drawing- 
room; 73 per cent considered fares reasonable and 85 per cenit 
wanted diesel-powered trains or at least oil-burning locomo- 
tives. 

“With war traffic gone,” said Mr. Coulter, ‘we may expect 
an approximate cut in gross revenue of $47,000,000 during 1946, 
but even so our gross for next year should equal that of 1941, 
which was approximately $71,574,000.” 


SANTA FE INTO LONG BEACH 


The Santa Fe Railway on December 15 will begin freight 
operations to and from long Beach, Calif., as authorized by the 
Commission decisions of June 4 and October 2, according to an 
announcement by C. R. Tucker general manager of the rail- 
road’s coast lines. The company will operate a team track and 
freight depot located between Seventh and Eighth streets west 
of Pico, Mr. Tucker said. George S. Scott has been appointed 
division freight agent at that point, and will be assisted by 
A. R. Bireley, traveling freight agent, and N. G. Tyler, chief 
clerk. 
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“Cost is no object” was the 
watchword of those who specified 
packing and shipping methods for 
needed war materials in the days 
of combat now happily over. The 
effectiveness of their methods is 
attested by the fine record for safe 
arrivals made by war materials 
while civilian goods, of necessity 
packed less securely due to scar- 
city of materials for that purpose, 
were piling up claims to an alarm- 
ing degree. 

Although cost will have to be 
a factor in the design and appli- 
cation of postwar packaging, nev- 
ertheless the war has provided in- 
dustry with a new generation of 
skilled packaging engineers, the 
services of whom will undoubtedly 
be felt, as the months go by, in a 
betterment of the freight loss and 
damage record. 


The accompanying article ex- 
amines the potentialities and for- 
casts some of the results. 





* Each year freight loss and damage 
in the United States attains enor- 
mous proportions, exeeeding in value the 
total annual production of some less-fa- 
vored nations. Largely because of im- 
proper packaging and handling, the Amer- 
ican railroads, in pre-war years, adjusted 
claims of $20,000,000 annually; the truck- 
ing lines, $7,000,000; the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, $3,000,000. Those pre- 
war figures jumped for all classes of 
claims to $100,000,000 in 1944. In that 
year, freight loss and damage payments 
made by the: railroads of the United 
States which are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads totaled 
$59,756,336, an increase of 42.1 per cent 
over the preceding year. Railroad offi- 
cials estimate that, for 1945, claims will 
run to approximately $80,000,000, de- 
pending upon how many war-delayed 
claims are entered in this year’s ac- 
count. Truck claims, it is estimated, in 
1945 will total approximately $20,000,000, 
and express claims, $14,000,000, for an 
all-time annual total of $114,000,000. 


Loss and damage claims of such for- 
midable proportions mean more than the 
monetary loss involved. They mean loss 
of customer good-will, a turnover of ac- 
counts, the high cost of replacing old 
customers, often the impossibility of re- 
placing, in the proximate future, the 
damaged goods. 


Despite these soaring figures, railroad 
and truckline officials, laboratory scien- 
tists, packaging engineers and shippers, 
are optimistic that there will be shortly 
a sharp reduction in loss and damage 
claims. They believe there are factors 
at work in the present situation which 
will assure that the enormous war-time 
loss and damage claims will not con- 
tinue in the peace-time years. 


Here are the factors counted upon to 
seal our economy from the drain of tens 
of millions of dollars annually dissipated 
in freight loss and damage: 


1. The war has greatly accelerated the 
training of men in fundamental and 
scientific principles of proper packag- 
ing, and has established package speci- 
fications many of which will be adopted 
for peace-time use. When these thou- 
sands of trained men re-enter industry, 
they will constitute beneficient influence 
in perpetuating those sound war-time 
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Better Postwar Packing 
and Shipping 


The Mounting Tide of Freight Claims Points to the 
Necessity for Applying New Techniques in Packing 
and Handling Freight, Many of Which Were Learned 
in the War Days, to Postwar Shipping Practices 


By N. C. HUDSON 


practices which are practicable for nor- 
mal commerce. 

2. Newly formed associations of pack- 
aging men will inspire respect for the 
importance of better shipping practices. 

3. Shippers realize more keenly the 
benefits of good packing. 

4. Shippers will avail themselves of 
the offer extended by the railroads to 
utilize, free of charge, scientific labora- 
tories which will test shipping containers 
and methods of packing. 

5. Rail and truck equipment in the 
post-war period will be in better shape, 
and the operating personnel will be more 
thoroughly trained to guard against loss 
and damage to freight. 


Trained Packaging Men 


The war machine required the train- 
ing of large numbers of packaging men. 
The armed services confronted the prob- 
lem of getting all kinds of war materials 
to the front, in the face of unprecedented 
and severe hazards. Overnight, industry 
had to develop hitherto unknown meth- 
ods. No less than 14,585 men from in- 
dustry and the armed services were sent 





to the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., and trained in the princi- 
ples of packaging. They were taught 
how to construct boxes and crates, how 
to protect metal parts against corrosion. 
The government itself erected labora- 
tories and requisitioned experienced men 
from industry to test packages and to 
compile packaging specifications. Several 
thousand men obtained experience in the 
years just past that they could hardly 
have had in twenty normal years. 


When the government contracted for 
certain packaging specifications, those in 
the shipping departments of the manu- 
facturers had to familiarize themselves 
with the specifications. They had to learn 
to pack freight so it would stand new 
risks. To be sure, in war the only con- 
sideration was that the article must be 
at the designated place when needed. 
Cost was no consideration. Post-war 
merchandise will not be packed as se- 
curely as war-time, because the same 
margin of safety is not required in peace. 
But the taste for sound war-time prac- 
tices is a factor that will work in favor 
of the carriers and shippers. The men 


The Department of Agriculture’s Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., trained thou- 
sands of military men and civilians during the war in scientific packaging methods. 




































































































































A wirebound box loaded with 200 pounds of 
castings is prepared for the drop test at the 
testing laboratory in Rockaway, New Jersey. 
In this test the eight corners are rotated, 
to be sure that the weakest point will be 
determined with utmost accuracy 
























































trained in war-time packaging will go 
into industry and will have a sound in- 
fluence. 

One railroad official engaged in com- 
bating freight loss and damage has 
written a memorandum anticipating 
that, “as packaging activities of the 
armed forces rapidly taper off, there will 
be released to civilian pursuits a large 
number of men with and without en- 
gineering training who have been devot- 
ing their time to the designing of pack- 
aging. Quite a number of men in civilian 
capacity have also been engaged by the 
services in this line of work. Moreover, 
the necessities of war have greatly ac- 
celerated advances in the art of pack- 
aging goods for transportation. Thou- 
sands of manufacturers have had to 
study and apply packing specifications 
set up by the war department and have 
thus acquired practical knowledge of the 
principles underlying proper packaging.” 





















































































































































Organizations for Better Packing 











The men who have had war-time pack- 
aging training have formed associations 
and clubs to promote better packaging. 


One such group is the Chicago Pack- 
aging Club, formed in 1944, embracing 
about 75 executives of packaging supply 
companies, shippers, and carriers. This 
club, the outgrowth of a still smaller 
group formed earlier in Washington, D. 
C., aims to promulgate packaging inter- 
ests and to advise and assist members 
confronted with packaging problems. It 
hopes to increase the prestige and value 
of the packaging engineer. Before the 
war there were few top-drawer packag- 
ing men. Today their numbers have in- 
creased. From the companies repre- 
sented in the Chicago Packaging Club 
will come many new packaging designs, 
materials and ideas aimed to create 
sounder shipping practices. 

Another group is the Industrial Pack- 
aging Engineers Association of America, 
founded in October, 1944, in Chicago. Al- 
ready this association has 408 members 
in 80 cities and 16 states, according to 
its managing director, W. I. Conway; has 
locals in Chicago, Milwaukee and To- 
ledo; publishes a lively and informative 
magazine, “Industrial Packaging Bul- 
letin”; plans to hold, next April, in Chi- 




























































































































































































cago, what it describes as “the first ex- 
hibition of industrial packaging ever held 
in the United States,” in conjunction with 
its convention; and has an ambitious 
program contemplating the setting up 
of its own package testing laboratory 
and the development and publication of 
packaging and transportation standards. 


Its president, R. W. Weber, manager 
of the packing department, International 
Harvester Co., has set forth the aims of 
the I. P. E. A. A. in the following terms: 


Practically every type of material requires 
some kind of packaging engineering. The re- 
sponsibility for parts and machines, from 
final production to delivery to customers, is 
probably as important as any phase of manu- 
facturing or merchandising. Our association 
combines packaging engineers and packaging 
materials’ manufacturers or distributors into 
an organization that will strive to make 
packinging an engineering development in- 
stead of the job of some shipping clerk or 
perhaps some improperly advised individual 
who is only interested in ‘getting the goods 
out of the packing department. 


The I. P. E. A. A. contemplates the follow- 
ing steps: Preparation of a packaging manual; 
conducting surveys and projects on packag- 
ing; setting up a speakers’ bureau for the 
benefit of its local sections; preparation of 
slides and motion pictures on sound packag- 
ing principles; equipping and maintaining a 
packaging laboratory; setting up a training 
program; publishing bulletins; maintaining a 
library of packaging materials; conducting 
nation-wide campaigns for better packaging; 
cooperating with the personnel of transporta- 
tion companies to increase the knowledge of 
the packaging engineer in the problems of 
transportation. 


E. W. Preston, packaging engineer for 
the Sherman Paper Products Corpora- 
tion, in a talk before a recent meeting 
of the I. P. E. A. A., in Chicago, defined 





Scientific testing laboratories perform many 

tests on all types of containers, in the search 

for the best methods of packaging freight. 

Here a piece of container board is about to 
be submitted to the crush test. 


the role of the packaging engineer in 
the following terms: 


He should have a knowledge of the 
hazards involved in transportation, and 
be able to use modern methods in an- 
alyzing packing operations. He must 
have a knowledge of materials, of pack- 
age development, of costs of materials, 
labor, time and of individual units in 
relation to the selling price of the com- 
pany products. 


The packaging engineer, although in a 
different category than the package designer 
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whose primary purpose is eye appeal, stil! 
should work through the packaging designer 
on the item of protection. . . . In working 
with the traffic department, the packaging 
engineer should be in a position to know how 
to handle incoming and outgoing material. 
The packaging engineer should work very 
closely with the traffic department in regard 
to any damage claim arising from failure 
through the operations of common carriers 
In many instances when a damage claim is 
received, the railroad or trucking company is 
blamed and the sales department, to keep in 
good with the customer, issues a credit afte: 
the traffic department has approved the re- 
port. 

Perhaps the failure was not with the rail 
road or trucking company. There might be 
something basically wrong with the design of 
the packaging. A packaging engineer should 
be entitled to know of these damage claims 
in order that he may study them with the 
aim of eliminating the hazard. 

During the war we ‘‘packed it right to 
reach the fight.’’ Let’s continue to ‘‘pack it 
right.’’ 


Those concerned with claim preven- 
tion work approve the general aims and 
thinking of the men in the I. P. E. A. A. 
and hope they permeate post-war indus- 
try. 

Shippers and Better Packaging 


Most shippers, if they intend to re- 
main in business, know that good pack- 
ing benefits themselves, that poor pack- 
ing loses them the good will of the cus- 
tomer. 


If they have not yet learned this les- 
son, they surely will in the near future. 
It is the consensus of freight claim pre- 
vention men that the shortage of mer- 
chandise will be rapidly overcome in the 
coming period, as industry solves its re- 
conversion problem; that the day will 
pass when customers, in their frantic 
search for merchandise, will accept 
shoddy goods, poorly packed; that the 
sellers’ market will be converted to a 
buyers’ market, and that comnetition 
will reassert itself. 


Only those companies that think 
enough of their customers to see that 
they get merchandise delivered to their 
doors in first-class condition, that is, pro- 
tected by adequate packing, will hold 
those customers and will prosper. Ship- 
pers who haven’t acquired decent pack- 
ing habits during the war, or who re- 
fuse to acquire them now, will find them- 
selves without customers. Their more 
alert competitors will teach them this 
lesson, the hard way. 


Scientific Testing Laboratories 


_ Prior to the war, the practice of scien- 
tifically testing packaging was far from 
general. 

A conspicuous exception was the Pack- 
age Research Laboratory, at Rockaway, 
N. J., maintained by the manufacturers 
of wire-bound boxes. This laboratory for 
many years had been testing sample con- 
tainers for manufacturers, submitting 
them to various tests calculated to sim- 
ulate actual transportation conditions— 
the drop test, drum test, incline impact, 

pendulum impact, compression, tensile, 
and vibrator—and devising new packag- 
ing designs. The laboratory at Rocka- 
way is intensifying its work, and has de- 
signed wire-bound boxes for such di- 
verse items of commerce as poultry, 
automotive parts, heavy machinery as- 
semblies, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
agricultural machinery, potatoes and 
fruits and vegetables. 


As an outgrowth of the war, the Rail- 
road Classifications Committee has set 
up free container testing facilities at two 
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laboratories—the Don L. Quinn Co., 
Chicago, and the Container Testing Lab- 
oratories, New York City—where ship- 
pers may send their fibreboard con- 
iainers for compression and _ bursting 
tests, to determine their efficiency. No 
charge is made for the service. Inter- 
ested shippers may make the arrange- 
ments merely by communicating with 
their regional classification committee. 
The laboratory mails its report directly 
to the shipper, the committee not being 
advised of its contents. 


This service is particularly designed 
to aid shippers in obtaining the best box 
available for the money, and one which 
should furnish adequate protection in 
transit to the goods packed in it. With 
a great deal of new merchandise going 
into production, and with the prospect 
of better fibre boxes becoming available 
in the near future, it is thought that 
shippers having a damage problem will 
want to see whether the boxes they are 
purchasing are adequate for the purpose, 
and, if they are buying boxes from more 
than one source, how they compare. 


“The shippers buy everything else on 
specifications, and test it to see that they 
are getting what they pay for,” one rail- 
road official recently stated, in explain- 
ing the railroads’ offer. “Yet they buy 
fibre boves blindly. Isn’t it to their ad- 
vantage to find out from whom they are 
getting the best box? The railroads 
place at the shippers’ disposal free lab- 
oratory testing services of a neutral lab- 
oratory.” 


The railroads hope and plan to de- 
velop simple packing formulas that all 
can use and understand—whether for a 
set of dishes, household equipment, or 
furniture. Eventually, they hope to 
broaden the scope of this work to in- 
clude packing specifications for all small 
articles of merchandise. 


The group that has probably accom- 
plished most along this line is the Na- 
tional Furniture Traffic Conference, 
which is now preparing packaging stand- 
ards for several classifications of furni- 
ture. Standards and specifications are 
being drafted by each sub-committee, 
and will be passed on to all manufac- 
turers in each line. When the sugges- 
tions received by the latter have been 
considered by the subcommittee, a final 
report will be made to the conference, 
for submission to the freight classifica- 
tion committee for proposed public 
docket. 


Don L. Quinn, speaking recently at a 
meeting of furniture men in Chicago, 
stated that “packaging standards, to be 





practical, must be such that every ship- 
ping room can be its own laboratory. It 
is never necessary to employ a commer- 
cial testing laboratory, under such a pro- 
gram, except for development work and 
as a referee.” 


Mr. Quinn described and demon- 
strated a series of laboratory tests ap- 
plied to the packaging of cocktail tables, 
at the conclusion of which he observed 
that the tests appeared to have accom- 
plished their purpose, “namely, that a 
standard of performance can be set up, 
defining the force of the impacts and the 
number and kinds of drops to give; and 
that such tests will show the compara- 
tive values in each method of packaging 
and which factor in the packaging proc- 
ess is less efficient than the others and 
ped probable better way to correct that 
actor.” 


Post-War Equipment and Personnel 


Factors which combined to send 
freight loss and damage claims soaring 
in the course of the war included poor 
packing, heavier loading of freight cars, 
green labor employed by both industry 
and carriers, and inferior containers. 
Both shipper and carrier representatives 
believe that freight cars will continue to 
be loaded heavily for years to come, and 
that little relief from war-time heavier 
loading will be forthcoming. But they 
also believe that the other factors con- 
tributing to loss and damage can be 
whittled down considerably. 


A big factor in war-time packing was 
the pulp shortage. Because of this, the 
carriers, at government urging, drasti- 
cally reduced the minimum requirements 
of rule No. 41 of the oCnsolidated Freight 
Classification, which governs the tensile 
strength of fibreboard containers. Late 
in the war it became necessary to per- 
mit more shipping in used containers. 
Many boxes now in use are far below 
even the present relaxed standards of 
rule No. 41, which is expected to be 
docketed for revision as soon as it is 
certain that better box materials are 
again available. 


Boxes in current production are show- 
ing some improvement as to strength of 
materials and fabrication, indicating that 
as soon as good materials are in ample 
supply, better boxes will be forthcoming. 


New Equipment on Order 


Transport spokesmen understand that 
railroad freight equipment must be in 
good shape if loss and damage claims are 
to be reduced. The tremendous quanti- 
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ties of new equipment of all kinds on 
order by the nation’s carriers indicate 
that they are striving to assure them- 
selves and shippers of an adequate sup- 
ply of equipment at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

“We don’t expect the shippers to do 
the whole job in overcoming loss and 
damage, not by a long shot, said one 
railroad executive recently. “We are go- 
ing to do our part. The carriers are 
planning post-war innovations in freight 
equipment to reduce damage to lading. 
We have developed a new type of shock 
absorber. We are proposing a more in- 
tensive training of freight handlers, as 
soon as the railroad labor shortage is 
overcome. The men in the yards and 
in the freight houses must be better 
trained.” 


Motor freight carriers, too, are plan- 
ning innovations in training of personnel. 
A claim prevention group in Texas is 
making a film showing the proper and 
improper methods of handling various 
commodities. Another claim group in 
the trucking field is preparing a slide 
film with sound accompaniment. Both 
these visual educational aids will be used 
in training trucking employes to handle 
freight more carefully. 

The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., now has before it proposals to ex- 
pand its freight claim section staff, to 
add field representatives, and to simplify 
the forms for recording freight claims. 
and their causes. 


Healthy Cooperation 


Cooperation between the railroads and 
the truck lines to overcome freight loss 
and damage is constantly increasing, and 
the aid given by one railroad in pre- 
senting to truckers its program for pre- 
venting damage to enamelware was 
freely acknowledged at a recent meeting 
of the A. T. A. freight claim section in 
Chicago. 

A combination of the various factors 
mentioned in this article—better trained 
packaging men, organized to exchange 
ideas and experiences; greater aware- 
ness of the problem and the need to 
solve it, on the part of shippers and car- 
riers; the use of scientific testing labor- 
atories to assure the best possible con- 
tainer and the best possible means of 
packing each article; better quality of 
packing materials; better trained em- 
ployes; better post-war freight equip- 
ment—it seems reasonable to hope, will 
result in a sharp decrease in freight loss 
and damage claims in the period ahead. 


Pictures above show, left to right: A wirebound crate specially designed safely to carry fragile mercury vapor lamps; a loud-speaker unit, 
carefully packed, with plenty of inner packing, to insure against damage in transit, and a load of sheet steel stoutly bound with steel 






strapping to prevent shifting en route. 
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Truck Employe Hours and I. C. C. 


Briefs have been filed by the parties, including the Com- 
mission as “amicus curiae,” in a case in the United States Su- 
preme Court in which the court is asked to determine whether 
the Commission has the authority to prescribe maximum hours 
of service for a trucking company employe who spends only a 
part of his time in work affecting safety of operation of motor 
vehicles, or whether the maximum hours a week—and overtime 
pay—of the employe are governed by the fair labor standards 
act of 1938. The case is docketed in the U. S. Supreme Court 
as No. 139, Max Levinson, Petitioner, vs. Spector Motor 
Service. 

Documentary material in the proceeding showed that Levin- 
son sued Spector Motor Service in an Illinois state court to re- 
cover overtime pay under the fair labor standards act; that the 
trial court found for Levinson, but that an appellate court re- 
versed that decision and was upheld by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. There was testimony in the case that Levinson super- 
vised and directed unloading and disposition of incoming freight 
and the collecting and loading of outgoing freight. He con- 
tended that he spent more than 50 per cent of his working time 
on work not related to safety of operation of the trucks in- 
volved, and that his work, therefore, was covered by the fair 
labor standards act rather than by section 204 of the interstate 
commerce act, relating to safety of operation of motor vehicles 
in interstate commerce and the Commission’s authority to pre- 
scribe maximum hours and qualifications for employes engaged 
in activities affecting safe motor vehicle operations. 

The Commission, in its brief, maintained that where the 
work of an employe directly affected safety of operation he was, 
regardless of the amount of time devoted to such work, ex- 
pected by the statute to be both qualified and in fit condition 
to perform it whenever the occasion arose. It averred that 
the appellate court’s holding that whenever an employe per- 
formed work that substantially affected safety of operation of 
motor vehicles, he was, regardless of its quantity, subject to 
the Commission’s authority over employe’s qualifications and 
hours of service, was entirely correct. 





MONON DIESEL PURCHASE 


_ Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe, Chicago, on December 12 

signed an order authorizing trustees of the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville Railway Co. to purchase 15 freight diesel 
locomotives, three streamlines passenger trains with not to 
exceed 15 cars, and four passenger diesel locomotives, at a 
total cost of $5,550,000. Officials of the Monon Route said that 
the new diesel-powered streamlined trains, to be of stainless 
steel construction, would be operated between Chicago and 
Indianapolis, and between Chicago and Louisville. 

The. fifteen freight diesel locomotives will cost $3,200,000, 
and the remainder of the new equipment will cost $2,350,000, 
it was estimated. 

In its petition to the district court, the Monon railroad 
stated that the company had sufficient cash on hand for the 
purchase, and that the Commission had indicated approval of 
such a purchase some time ago. 





McAllister Lighterage Line Status 


The Supreme Court of the United States has noted probable 
jurisdiction and transferred to its summary docket No. 616, 
McAllister Lighterage Line, Inc., Appellant, vs. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, a case in 
which the McAllister corporation is contesting a decision by 


the Commission denying to the corporation “grandfather” 
rights as a common carrier by water of commodities generally 
over specified routes between named points on the east coast. 

The case came to the U. S. Supreme Court on appeal from 
the federal district court for the southern New York district, 
by which the McAllister suit was dismissed for want of equity, 
in a decision handed down August 9, 1945. The Commission, di- 
vision 4, on July 28, 1942, and the entire Commission, on re- 


consideration, on February 7, 1944, denied applications of Mc- . 


Allister in W-81 and W-217 for “grandfather” operating rights. 
In. the report on reconsideration, the Commission found that 
the applicant for more than 10 years had performed only an 
inconsequential amount of transportation of a kind not exempt 
from regulation under part III of the act and was not holding 
itself out, at the time the case was submitted to the Commis- 
sion, to perform such transportation. The Commission said the 
applicant had not established that it was in bona fide opera- 
tion on January 1, 1940, or since, and that it had limited its 
operations voluntarily to exempt transportation within the New 
York harbor area. 

According to documents filed in the proceeding in the Su- 
preme Court, McAllister operated a freight packet line between 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. New Jersey.) The Federal District 
Court has jurisdiction of action against railroad company’s 
trustee for amount of freight overcharge at plaintiff’s election 
under statute, though resort is usually had in first instance to 
Interstate Commerce Commission in such cases. Interstate 
Commerce Act Sec. 9, 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 9. 

In action against railroad company’s trustee for amount of 
freight overcharge, fact that another railroad company, charg- 
ing lower rate than defendant between same points, is obliged 
to absorb a switching charge, while no such burden falls on 
defendant, is of no concern to court, in absence of attack on 
validity of defendant’s rate. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 
9, 49 U.S. C. A. Sec. 9. 

A provision of railroad freight tariff that if aggregate of 
separately established rates by any route to which rates in such 
tariff apply provides lower charge on any shipment than charge 
under such rates, such lower charge is legal charge by all routes 
authorized in tariff, does not apply to different rates under 
same tariff for shipments between same points over different 
railroads, of which one charging lower rate must absorb switch- 
ing charge, while no such burden falls on other railroad, as 
such charge is not a “rate” between shipper and railroad. (Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc., vs. Norton, 62 Fed. Supp 354.) 

(District Court, W. D. Louisiana.) Under the grandfather 
clause, whether applicant for certificate of convenience and 
necessity for operation as a common carrier by motortruck had 
been operating in good faith and with the genuine intention of 
holding himself out to the general public as a common carrier, 
or whether applicant’s main business was that of transporting 
by special and private contracts the goods of particular shippers, 
is question of fact for Interstate Commerce Commission. Inter- 
state Commerce Act Sec. 206 (a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306 (a). 

Whether applicant for certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity for operation as a common ‘carrier by motortruck under 
the grandfather clause was on the crucial date acting as a com- 
mon carrier should be determined by operations of applicant 
as a common carrier, exclusive of such operations as were con- 
ducted as a contract carrier. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 
206 (a), 49 U.S. C. A. Sec. 306 (a). 

In passing on application for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity for operation as a common carrier by motortruck 
under the grandfather clause, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the judge of the credibility of the witnesses and the 
weight of the evidence and the commission’s findings of fact 
cannot be disturbed if supported by. substantial proof. Inter- 
state Commerce Act Sec. 206 (a), 49 I. S. C. A. Sec. 306 (a). 

Finding of Interstate Commerce Commission that applicant 
for. certificate of convenience and necessity for operation as a 
common carrier by motortruck under the grandfather clause 
had failed to establish that he was engaged in bona fide opera- 
tions aS a common carrier on and prior to June 1, 1935, was 
sustained by substantial evidence. Interstate Commerce Act 
Sec. 206 (a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306 (a). 

Where only issue was whether applicant should be granted 
a certificate of convenience and necessity as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle under the grandfather clause, finding of com- 
mission that applicant had failed to establish the right to a cer- 
tificate was not subject to the criticism that commission failed 
to determine whether applicant was a contract or common car- 
rier. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 206 (a), 49 U. S.C. A. 
Sec. 306 (a). 


Burden was on applicant seeking certificate of convenience 
and necessity as a common carrier under grandfather clause to 
show by a fair preponderance of the evidence that on crucial 
date he was engaged in the business of a common carrier. In- 
terstate Commerce Act Sec. 206 (a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306 (a). 

Findings of fact of Interstate Commerce Commission can be 
disturbed only where there is no substantial proof to sustain 
them. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 206 (a), 49 U. S. C. A. 
Sec. 306 (a). (Akin vs. United States, 62 Fed. Supp. 391.) 

(Municipal Court of City of Syracuse.) Upon accepting 
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shipment, consignee of interstate shipment of oil under a straight 
pill of lading became liable for freight charges thereon, re- 
gardless of contract between consignor and consignee, of which 
carrier had no notice, providing for delivery f.o.b. in city where 
consignee was located. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 1 et seq., 
49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1 et seq. 

A consignee becomes liable to carrier for freight charges 
when he accepts the interstate shipment, regardless of any 
contract between shipper and consignee of which the carrier 
had no knowledge. Interstate Commerce Act sec. 1 et seq., 49 
U. S. C. A. Sec. 1 et seq. (A. F. D. vs. Barry Oil Co., 58 N. 
Y. Supp 2d 41) 








New York and Philadelphia in the period between 1931 and 1933, 
and had engaged in various types of water carrier service prior 
to 1931. 

On appeal, the appellant contended that it did not abandon 
the operations on which it predicated its claim to grandfather 
rights, but that, on the contrary, it bent every effort to obtain 
traffic for its largely idle fleet, and that what the Commission 
described as an interruption in its service, after 1933, was be- 
yond the control of the applicant, within the meaning of the 
grandfather clause. McAllister said that employment. of its 
entire fleet in essential war work from 1940 onward was like- 
wise an interruption beyond its own control. The dominant 
question before the Supreme Court, it said, was whether the 
dedication by McAllister of its fleet to performance of essential 
war work within the limits of New York harbor constituted an 
“interruption” and was within McAllister’s control. 








Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Minnesota district, fifth division, at Duluth. Moland Bros. 
Trucking Co., Duluth, was permanently enjoined from con- 
tinuing to perform certain operations in interstate commerce 
which the Commission alleged, and the court held, the defend- 
ant did not possess authority from the Commission to perform 
and so were in violation of section 206(a) of the interstate 
commerce act. With Commission approval the Moland com- 
pany, in 1943, had purchased from Flambeau Freight Lines, 
of Park Falls, Wis., certain interstate common carrier operating 
rights which in part consisted of direct routes between other- 
wise authorized points, over which routes Flambeau Freight 
had been authorized to dispatch trucks in through line-haul 
service for operating convenience only, with a specific restric- 
tion against rendering service to intermediate points. These 
routes intersected certain routes over which Moland Bros. 
Trucking Co. had been authorized to operate, at points that 
Moland was authorized to serve under a Commission cer- 
tificate issued prior to the purchase. After the purchase 
Moland had instituted direct service to these points of in- 
tersection by traveling to them over the direct routes that 
Flambeau Freight had been authorized to use for operating 
convenience only. The defendant claimed the right to do so 
by a combination of the routes, principally because the Com- 
mission had approved the purchase without specifically reiterat- 
ign or mentioning the restriction against service being rendered 
to intermediate points on the direct routes. The court held 
that Moland could acquire no more rights than Flambeau 
Freight possessed and that Moland, by its purchase of Flam- 
beau’s rights, could acquire no right to perform a service that 
neither it nor Flambeau, either singly or in combination by 
interchange, could have performed prior to the purchase. The 
injunction restrained Moland from continuing such operations 
as were involved in the litigation. 





EXPLOSIVES REGULATIONS VIOLATION 

Secretary Bartel said the Commission had been advised that 
at Asheville, N. C., a plea of guilty was entered on behalf of 
the Southern Railway Co., on information in two counts that 
charged violations of section 235 of the criminal code (title 18, 
section 385, United States Code) growing out of infractions of 
the Commission’s regulations governing transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles. A fine of $400 was im- 
posed and paid, he said, adding that the specific offenses charged 
in the information were the improper placing of carloads of cars 
——— “Explosives” in a train next to cars placarded “Dan- 
erous.” 





TRUMAN ON FREIGHT RATES 


President Truman told reporters in his press conference 
late in the afternoon of December 7 that he wanted a freight 
rate structure in the United States that was fair to every sec- 
tion of the country. 
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He made that statement after he had been asked whether 
he had anything to say about the suit of nine northern states to 
enjoin enforcement of the Commission’s orders in the class rate 
proceedings (see Traffic World, Dec. 1, p. 1333, and Dec. 8), 
and after he had stated that he was not familiar with that suit. 

‘The President said he did not want rates that favored one 
section of the country over another section, and added that he 
had spent most of his time trying to break- that up, when he 
was in the Senate. 





Class Rate Suit 


The states of New York, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania filed 
suit in the federal court at Utica, N. Y., asking for temporary 
and permanent injunctions against enforcement of the order 
that required an increase of 10 per cent in class rates in Official 
Territory, and a 10 per cent reduction in those rates in Western 
and Southern territories (see Traffic World, Dec. 8). 

Carriers in Western Territory have filed a petition for 
leave to intervene in the case at Utica, asserting that the re- 
duction in class rates in that territory would cause them a loss 
in revenues of about $10,000,000 a year. In general, the western 
carriers followed, in brief form, the allegations of the nine 
northern states in their complaint, averring that the Commis- 
sion’s order was contrary to, and without support in, the neces- 
sary preliminary findings or in the evidence. 


Southern States to Intervene 


It is understood at the Commission that the southern gov- 
ernors conference, which represented the contentions of south- 
ern interests before the Commission that the class rate system 
of the country discriminated against the south and kept it in 
the status of a “colony,” will also intervene in the suit at Utica. 


Commission Gets Show Cause Order 


The Commission has been ordered to show cause December 
13 before Circuit Judge Harrie B. Chase and District Judges 
John C. Knox and Stephen W. Brennan in the U. S. Court 
Building at New York City why a temporary injunction, asked 
for by nine northern states, should not be issued restraining 
enforcement of the Commission’s order in No. 28300, Class 
Rate Investigation, and No. 28310, Consolidated Classification. 


Western Railroads’ Petition 


In their petition for leave to intervene in the class rate suit 
filed by nine states in the district court of the United States for 
the northern district of New York, at Utica, the 32 carriers in 
Western Territory allege that the reports and orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the class rate decision are 
arbitrary and unlawful, that its findings “are contrary to and 
without support either in necessary preliminary findings or in 
the evidence,” citing specifically the Commission’s findings on 
pages 700-705. Also attacked are the Commission’s alleged 
errors and “arbitrary, capricious and unlawful” actions in its 
first supplemental report, decided October 30, 1945. 

The western carriers adopt as their own the specific plead- 
ings of the nine states as set forth in the plaintiff’s petition, 
pages 30-53, and, like the plaintiff, they ask for temporary 
and permanent injunctions against enforcement of the order 
that required a 10 per cent reduction in class rates in Western 
and Southern territories. 

The following railroads participated in the intervening pe- 
tition of the Western Territory carriers: Chicago & North 
Western; Burlington; Colorado & Southern; Fort Worth & 
Denver; Wichita Valley; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha; Denver & Rio Grande; Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; 
Great Northern; Kansas City Southern; Midland Valley; Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; M-K-T of Texas; 
Beaver; Meade & Englewood; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis South- 
western; Santa Fe; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Panhandle & 
Santa Fe; Milwaukee Road; Rock Island Lines; Union Pa- 
cific; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Missouri & 
Arkansas; Green Bay & Western; Northern Pacific; Texas & 
Pacific; Chicago Great Western; Southern Pacific; Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern; and Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern. 


Clark on “Unfair” Freight Rates 


In assisting the state of Georgia in the latter’s stit in the 
U. S. Supreme Court against various northern and southern 
railroads and in seeking to prevent railroad “meetings” in 
which the carriers “decide among themselves as to which rates 
shall be filed with the Commission,” the Justice Department 
was fighting for fair play and against “a cruel economic wrong,” 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark asserted in an address_before 
theAlabama State Bar Association: ~~ 
““He said that the accusatory language in the Georgia suit, 
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describing the rail carriers’ meetings as “conspiracies” and the 
participants as “conspirators,” was “harsher than the intent of 
the Attorney General in using it.” 

To support his contention that there was a need for “fair 
play” in the making of freight rates to and from the south, 
he said that the rates on pulpboard from the south to the north 
were 10 per cent higher than the rates paid by the northern 


producer of pulpboard. The part of his address dealing with 
rail freight rates follows: 


Some times accusatory language of the law is harsher than the 
intent of the Attorney General in using it. This is true, for example, 
in the lawsuit instituted by the state of Georgia in the Supreme Court 
of the United States against certain railroads, in which the Depart- 
ment of Justice is assisting Georgia. The suit complains that the rail- 
roads, in violation of the anti-trust laws, get together in meetings, 
over which the Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction, 
and decide among themselves as to which rates shall be filed with the 
Commission. It is maintained that even those railroads desiring to help 
the south are prevented in these meetings from doing so and that the 


net result is discrimination against the southern shipper and southern 
industry, and southern labor. 


The railroads contend that they do no wrong in these meetings, 
and that they are absolutely necessary if the carriers are to perform 
their public duties intelligently. The accusatory language of the law 
of which I speak describes the meetings as conspiracies and the par- 
ticipants as conspirators. Understandably, perhaps, the railroads object 
to being thus described. Now I am not going to try this case, or any 
of the other cases I have discussed with you in this assembly. But I 
am sure that I am within the reservation of legal courtesy if I point 
out that if Georgia wins the case, then it is to be presumed that the 
objectionable features of these conspiratorial meetings will be removed 
by the court’s decree, and that the south will thenceforward enjoy the 
benefit of free and fair play in the making of railroad rates. 

Now, what do I mean by ‘“‘fair play?’’ We have documents to show 
that in consequence of the meetings of which I speak and which we are 
seeking to prevent, the rates on pulpboard, for instance, from the south 
to the north are 10 per cent higher than the rates paid by the northern 
producer. The difference between the present rates on pulpboard from 
Mobile, Alabama, to Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, versus the rates 
announced by the southern carriers is five cents per hundred pounds. 
On a car of pulpboard weighing 80,000 pounds this results in a penalty 
of $40 per car over and above the charges which would have prevailed 
had the southern rail carriers been permitted to make effective the 
rates announced by them. Consequently the northern purchaser places 
his orders with a northern or western pulpboard manufacturer. This 
strikes an unfair blow at the economic structure of the south and 
means that the increased freight charge must be taken either from the 
profit of the southern producer, deducted from the pay envelope of 
southern labor, or squeezed out of the price paid the southern farmer 
for his pulpwood. That’s a cruel economic wrong, and the Department 
of Justice would be just as aggressive in fighting such an injustice if 
business practices like these were perpetrated by the south against 
the north—for it is not a question of sectional geography, but simply 
one of fair play and the law! 


Mr. Clark said he had been characterized by some as “the 
peoples lawyer; that this was “an accolade that strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in my heart, and that it gave him a deep sense 
of humility and a zealots eagerness to live up to its meaning. 

“Above all,” he added, “I hold it basic in my attitude to- 
wards the nation that it is the function of my office not always 
to be combative and hostile, carrying the sword of the crusader 
and the threat and keys to jail, but rather, where outright crime 
is not involved, to establish principles of law with broad re- 
gard for the defendant, and by support of my office to help in- 
dustry, to help government, and to help the people within the 
framework of free enterprise.” 


RAILROAD COSTS 


Harry Bortin, a consulting engineer of Washington, D. C., 
has sent to the secretary of the Senate and the clerk of the 
House a petition signed by himself and four other individuals 
asking that S. J. Res. 69, to provide for the preparation and 
publication as an official document of railroad cost scales or 
tables as prepared by the Commission, be amended to permit 
of a test between costs as prepared by Ford K. Edwards, the 
Commission’s chief cost analyst, and as prepared according to 
undisclosed formulae worked out by Mr. Bortin. 

Thereafter, according to the suggested amendments, the 
formula and procedure found to be “best” at the end of a six- 
months test period would be that formally adopted for publi- 
cation under the amended resolution. 


TRUCK ANTI-RACKETEERING BILLS 


Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, has introduced S. 1644, a bill 
similar to the so-called anti-racketeering bill introduced in the 
House by Representative Hobbs, of Alabama, providing for, 
among other things, punishment of persons who obstruct, de- 
lay or affect commerce or the movement of any article or com- 
modity in commerce, by robbery or extortion (see Traffic World, 
Nov. 24, p. 1270). 

The American Federation of Labor announced that it was 
launching “an all-out campaign” to defeat ‘dangerous anti-labor 
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bills before Congress” and said that one of the bills in that 
category was “the Hobbs bill, which would prevent unions from 
establishing union conditions with employers in the truck trans- 
portation industry in cities throughout the country.” 

The House passed the Hobbs Bill, H. R. 32, on Decem.- 
ber 12 and sent it to the Senate. 


Rate Bureau Regulation 


The House, late December 10, passed H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle Bill to exempt agreements between carriers from ap- 
plication of anti-trust laws after approval of such agreements 
by the commission, and sent the bill to the Senate. The vote 
on a roll call, was 277 for and 45 against the bill. 

In the two-hour debate that preceded passage of the bill, 
speakers opposing the bill were Representative O’Hara, of Min- 
nesota, who said he was the only member of the House inter- 
state commerce committee who had voted against the bill in 
the committee, and Representatives Sabath, of Illinois; Gos- 
sett and Russell, of Texas; Tarver and Pace, of Georgia, and 
Folger, of North Carolina. 

Proponents of the bill who participated in the debate were: 
Representative Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, author of the bill 
and chairman of the subcommittee by which hearings on it were 
held; Representatives Slaughter, of Missouri; Halleck, of In- 
diana; Patrick, of Alabama; Kelly, of Illinois; Homes, of Massi- 
chusetts; Wolverton, of New Jersey; Gillette, of Pennsylvania; 
Goodwin, of Massachusetts; Starkey, of Minnesota; LaFollette, 
of Indiana; Sumners, of Texas; Harris, of Arkansas; Knutson, 
of Minnesota, and Jennings, of Tennessee. 

Representative Sabath, chairman of the House rules con- 
mittee, said he was fearful the proposed legislation had been 
urged by “the officers of the various railroads, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and many others who are always seek- 
ing additional advantage.” He said the railroads now controlled 
“perhaps 40 per cent” of the “trucking” of the country; that 
it was “in the making” for the railroads to control “all trans- 
portation’; that they would then have “the privilege of setting 
their rates at whatever they feel like charging.” He implied 
that the Commission would take too long a time in bringing 
about any reduction of rail rates. 

“The banking interests favor this proposed bill, which 
pleases the Republican leaders; all of which makes me fear 
and satisfies me that the bill cannot be in the interest of the 
general public,” said Mr. Sabath. 

Representative Bulwinkle explained provisions of the bill, 
generally in line with the explanation set forth in the House 
interstate commerce committee’s report on the measure (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 24, p. 1271). He pointed to endorsements 
of the bill by spokesmen for the Commission, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the War and Navy Departments, state 
regulatory commissions, organizations of shippers, and rail labor 
unions, and said that he had just received a telegram from 
George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, etc., advocating enactment of the bill. 
Against this “overwhelming sentiment for passage,” he said, 
there were only two voices raised in opposition—those of Gov- 
ernor Arnall of Georgia and the Attorney General. 


Arnall Attack on I. C. C. 


Representative Tarver contended that the “outstanding 
purpose” of the bill was “to defeat certain actions instituted 
by the federal government and the state of Georgia based in 
large part upon alleged violations of law by certain railroads 


of the United States.” He inserted in the ongressional Record 


parts of the petition of Georgia and the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court granting the motion of that state to file its 
original complaint in that court. He also inserted in the Record 
the text of a letter, dated May 11, 1945, he had received from 
Governor Arnall, in which the governor said, in part: 


The people of Georgia . are completely disgusted with the 
I. C. C., which is clearly a tool of the railroads. Its domination by them 
is now recognized by every schoolboy. The I. C. C. should either rectify 
immediately the injustices in transportation rates or resign as a public 
duty. The protective and paternal attitude of the I. C. C. toward the 
railroads, toward conspiracies and monopolies in the transportation 
field must be curbed if we are to afford economic opportunities to the 
people of the south and west. . . . I respectfully urge you to vigorously 
oppose the railroad-sponsored Bulwinkle bill. 


Mr. O’Hara suggested that if the anti-trust laws had bee! 
good for this country for 50 years or longer, they would be good 
for ‘‘the rest of our existence.’ 2He said he did not believe I 
immunizing one segment of industry, and added that if the rail- 
roads were to be immunized from operation of the anti-trusl 
laws, there wa sno reason why many other business enterprises 
should not ask for the same exemption. He said he did no 
have enough confidence in the Commission to/turn over to i 
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the question of determining whether there had been violations 
of the anti-trust laws and to let it decide whether it should or 
should not approve the considered agreements. That was some- 
thing that should be left to the Attorney General, he maintained. 


Cooperation on Isolation 


“We cannot have a national system of transportation which 
can exist only through the fullest cooperation and coordination, 
and at the same time isolate every railroad and forbid it to con- 
fer with every other,” said Representative Kelly, of Illinois. 
“The two concepts are irreconcilable. This will permit the rail- 
roads to do those things, but only those things which we have 
declared in our statement of policy in 1940 must be done, and 
otherwise the Sherman act will be left in full vigor.” 


After Mr. Bulwinkle had observed that air carrier and 
water carrier conferences were exempt from application of 
the anti-trust laws, under existing legislation, Representative 
Hare, of South Carolina, said he thought the courts would be 
justified in taking such legislation into consideration “in actions 
now pending.” He said he could not see “why we should antici- 
pate what the action of the court will be and attempt to legis- 
late in advance of finding out whether the law has been 
violated.” Mr. Wolverton answered that if, in the interim 
period until the courts decided the question, the carriers and 
shippers did not sit down and confer as to rates and routes, 
etc., the result would be chaotic from the standpoint of trans- 
portation and the rights of shippers of the country. 


Railroads’ “Economic Power” 


Mr. Gossett said that the Bulwinkle bill had occasioned 
“the greatest campaign of propaganda I have seen in this 
country since the utility holding company act of some years 
ago.” He averred that the bill would give the railroads “addi- 
tional economic power” and would make them “the virtual 
ezars of all transportation in this country—water, rail, air, 
and whatnot.” He feared that “we may have a grossly dis- 
criminatory freight-rate struciure fastened upon us in per- 
petuity.” He said he did not think the members of the Com- 
mission could deal adequately with “all these problems.” 


“By the enactment of this bill,” said Representative Starkey, 
“we do not excuse anyone from the real intent and actual 
purpose of the anti-trust laws. . . . You will find that this 
bill would authorize only such agreements as are in further- 
ance of the national transportation policy, and then only after 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so finds that it is in the 
public interest.” 


“We have come to the point where we must pass this 
legislation sooner or later or we will be face to face with an 
impossible situation,” said Representative Patrick. ‘What is 
the use of waiting until the lawsuits now pending are resolved? 
We cannot know how long that may take. If this law had been 
passed in time, we would not have had these lawsuits in the 
country today. We do not pass laws to have lawsuits, and 
we should not withhold this legislation just to protect the 
growth of lawsuits, if we can resolve correctly by legislation 
the situation that causes them as we can here. . . . We cannot 
help it if this legislation ruins Governor Arnall’s suit and the 
others. We want to ruin them if it can resolve the issues 
correctly, which it does and will, and will have to do.” 


Anti-Trust Law Advocate 


Any measure that sought to destroy the effectiveness, the 
enforcement of the nation’s anti-trust laws, said Representa- 
tive Russell, “stinks within my nostrils.” He suggested that 
Congress might as well write off the statute books the anti- 
trust statutes, “so that the special interests will not be coming 
in here to ask these special favors.” 


Representatives Jennings and Knutson agreed that it was 
inconceivable that the people who paid the freight would want, 
as Mr. Jennings stated it, to put their neck in a noose and 
put themselves in a position to be victimized by the railroads 
if the railroads were to be looked upon as monsters. 


Answering questions by Representative Voorhis, of Cali- 
fornia, Chairman Lea, of the House interstate commerce com- 
mittee, said that rates made by a carrier conference were not 
now exempt from prosecution “if they are subject to the 
anti-trust law.” 


“For instance,” he continued, “if railroads agreed on rates 
and they were approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion, the railroads could be prosecuted just the same, unless 
this law was passed, notwithstanding the approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A criminal prosecution would 
lie just the same, and the Attorney General would not have 
to prove that the rates were unjust. . .. A prosecution is based 


9 - mere agreement; not whether it is just or unjust under 
e aw.” 









Government Reorganization 


Senator Murdock, of Utah, one of the Senate conferees on 
H. R. 4129, the government reorganization bill, announced 
December 11 that the House and Senate conferees had adopted 
a conference report on the bill including in a list of “fully 
exempted” agencies the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
National Mediation Board, the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board and the Railroad Retirement Board, but excluding from 
that list the Maritime Commission. He said the agencies listed 
were “fully exempted, except that functions, agencies and per- 
sonnel may be transferred to them.” 

The civil functions of the corps of engineers of the United 
States army or of its head were wholly exempted from any 
reorganization, he said. He stated that the bill as agreed on 
in conference would give to the President “ample, adequate 
and generous powers to reorganize the Executive Department.” 

“It is not all that he requested, but his efforts in reorgan- 
ization will not be very much impeded by restrictive provisions 
of the bill,” said Senator Murdock. 

He stated that under provisions of the bill reported by the 
conferees no reorganization plan would take effect until the 
expiration of 60 days after its reception by Congress, during 
which Congress must be in session, and that such plan would 
take effect then only if a concurrent resolution of disapproval 
was not adopted. All powers of the President to reorganize 
were limited to plans transmitted to Congress before April 1, 
1948, under the bill approved by the conferees, he said. 

Congress completed action on the government reorganiza- 
tion bill December 13 and sent it to the White House for action 
by the President. The conference report on the bill was adopted 
by the House and the Senate that day. 





LAND GRANT RATE REPEAL 


The White House announced December 12 that President 
Truman had signed H.R. 694, the land grant rate repeal bill. 
The bill, now a law, completes repeal of land grant rates on 
government traffic effective October 1, 1946. Such rates were 
partially repealed by the transportation act of 1940. 


Transport Policy Inquiry 


Representative Harris, of Arkansas, a member of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce and of 
its subcommittee in charge of a current study of national 
transportation policy, in an address December 12 at a meeting 
of the New York State Fruit and Vegetable Shippers and 
Receivers Association in Schenectady, N. Y., said that the 
socialization program now launched in Great Britain “will 
happen here” if a formula could not be found through which 
privately-financed transport could exist in competition with 
government-financed agencies. 


Government ownership of transportation was just around 
the corner if this country permitted self-interest to control its 
dealing with “perplexing transportation problems,” he said. 

“I can hear some who do not think through this problem 
say ‘And so what?’” he continued. ‘This view is very narrow. 
It holds that so long as trucks and railroads, bus lines and 
airlines roll and fly, we don’t care what happens to other ele- 
ments of our business fabric. But there is much more to this 
picture than meets the eye blinded by self-interest. 

“If you examine the history of countries that have gone 
over to socialism, you will see what I mean. The first step is 
the socialization of transportation and communication. We see 
in England today that almost first on the program of the 
new socialistic government is the nationalization of transport. 
A few days after the government took over the banks, it took 
over domestic airlines. I warn you that what is happening in 
England can happen and will happen here if privately-financed 
transportation goes bankrupt in its unequal competitive race 
with government-aided transport. 

“Let’s assume that the government can operate the business 
of transportation as efficiently as private enterprise. Let’s 
assume that your trucks will roll as effectively for you if di- 
rected by a bureau in Washington as when directed from your 
office. I doubt this but it is possible. 

“But what are you going to say about turning over to 
politicians the largest single unit of purchasing power to be 
distributed by men who hold their jobs at the pleasure of a 
political party? This obviously could lead to totalitarianism. 

“What are you going to say about adding three million 
transport employees to the federal payroll? They will vote. 
They will want new pension schemes. They will be in the 
driver’s cab. They will run your business because they will 
run the government! 

“How long can industry and agriculture exist as free enter- 
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the world will need physical rebuilding. This is 
an opportunity for America to assume, at long 


last, its rightful place of leadership in_ the 





commerce of the world. 








The United States, with fabulous productive 
capacity unscourged by an invader, must export 


to be truly prosperous. American cargoes, in 





American bottoms, are putting into global ports in 
ever-increasing numbers. Returning ships are deeply 
freighted with foreign commodities long absent from 


our markets, because of war. 


The Chain of Tidewater Terminals provides prime 
links in this mechanism of our foreign trade. 
*“Mopping-up” the aftermath of war still requires 
certain of our facilities. As this need tapers off, they 
will become increasingly at your disposal. We invite 


you to keep in close touch with us for availabilities. 
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If you feel that you have scraped the 
bottom of your barrel of bank-credit, 
in the switch-over to peace-time opera- 
tions, look again. You may have left 
a tidy reserve of negotiable collateral 
in the form of goods stored on your 
own premises...raw materials or 
finished merchandise. These may be 
readily transformed into liquid re- 
sources by the simple process of 


THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 


TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 





THE BOTTOM OF THE BARREL 


Tidewater Field Warehousing. Manu- 
facturers, processors, and distribu- 
tors, in ever-increasing numbers, are 
having recourse to the Tidewater 
Plan...saving worry, time, and 
money by borrowing on inventories 
stored right on their own property. 
Let us explain how you can promptly 
convert such inventories as you hold 
into sound bank-collateral. 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 


John J. McMackin, Vice-Pres.—17 State St., New York 4, N.Y. « E.C. Thomson, Vice-Pres. — Pleasant St., Easthampton, Mass. 
A Unit of The Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 





The Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


WALTER B. McKINNEY, President, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NEW YORK, Zone 4, 17 State Street °¢ 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
515-541 Seneca St., Buffalo 4, N. Y. 
W. J. Bishop, Vice-President 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6 


George M. Richardson, Vice-President 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
James A. Moore, Vice-President 
and General Manager 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
Port Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
J. A. Lehman, Vice-President 
and General Manager 





CHICAGO, Zone 5, 1610 Transportation Bidg. ° 


BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION 
(Operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) 
Bayway (Elizabeth) 2, New Jersey 
R. S. McElroy, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 


LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Arthur Link, Vice-President 


T. W. Haskell, Manager 








SEATTLE, Zone 4, Spokane Street Wharf 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
(Managed by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc.) 
453 Commercial St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 


BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 


T. W. Haskell, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 
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prises with such a set-up? There is the answer to those who 
brush off this problem with a ‘so what.’”’ 





Return of Debtor Roads 


Robert E. Smith, of New York City, chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference of Railroad Investors and a director of the 
New Haven, voiced support of H. R. 4779, the bill introduced by 
Representative Reed, of Illinois, to return railroads in reor- 
ganization to control and operation by old stockholders, as he 
testified before the House judiciary committee at a hearing 
on the bill (see Traffic World, Dec. 1, p. 1344). 

Representative Reed also appeared before the committee 
to urge enactment of the bill, saying that “if H. R. 4779 becomes 
law, stockholders in seven great railroad systems—systems now 
clearly solvent—will be saved from the sad fate of the North 
Western stockholders.” He said that, in the process of reor- 
ganization of the Chicago & North Western, the stockholders 
of that road had been “most unjustly deprived of their prop- 
erty.” His bill, he said, would ease crowded court calendars, 
would relieve federal judges of the responsibility of railroad 
properties, would strengthen railroad credit and would hasten 
reconversion “by permitting these railroads to engage in pro- 
grams of rehabilitation and modernization.” 

The seven railroad systems that, he said, would come under 
the provisions of the bill were: the New Haven, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, the Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, the Florida 
East Coast, and the Cotton Belt. 


Improvement in earnings and balance sheets of these roads 
since certification of their reorganization plans to the courts 
of jurisdiction could not now be recognized by the courts, Mr. 
Smith said, because of Supreme Court decisions in the Milwau- 
kee and Western Pacific cases, under which findings by the 
Commission as to maximum capitalization or worthlessness 
of stocks were held final and not reviewable by the courts. 


He said one factor that militated against railroads in re- 
organization was that none of them had been permitted to take 
advantage of the “Truman law” of 1940, under which, as later 
amended, railroads were permitted to purchase, and had pur- 
chased, their own bonds in the open market below face value 
of the securities. He discussed what he regarded as difficulties 
encountered and injustices experienced by stockholders in rail- 
road reorganization proceedings. He said that protective com- 
mittees for stockholders worked for years in opposition to 
the Commission’s plans of reorganization; that they sought to 
prove that the Commission was ‘incompetent—if not worse,” 
and later tried to convince the Commission that they had been 
helpful and asked the Commission to fix their allowances. 

Under the Reed bill, he said, there must be ‘a meeting of 
the minds.” 


“A fair plan must be evolved,” he continued. “When the 
properties are restored to the debtor, it has 18 months to com- 
plete a Chapter XV reorganization, plus such extensions as the 
court may allow. It can’t dilly-dally because that 18 months is 
running against it. However, all the urge is not on the debtor. 
The creditors, too, have something at stake. They cannot sit 
back and refuse to cooperate or be a ‘dog in the manger.’ If a 
satisfactory plan is not agreed to and expeditiously approved by 
the creditors, Commission and the court, they have a resumption 
of a section 77 proceeding staring them in the face—and they 
all know how unsatisfactory such a proceeding may be, ‘its 
protracted character, delays, appeals, expense and effort. If 
it is the desire of the Congress to prevent great injustices to 
thousands of investors, big and little, who have placed their 
savings in American railroads, to restore railroad credit which 
has suffered so severely from section 77 proceedings, to make 
it possible to finance the railroads through equity and junior 
financing, to restore seven great railroad systems to the pos- 
session and more efficient operation of their owners ... and to 
speedily effect fair and sound reorganization, it should promptly 
pass the Reed bill.” 

Walter Testifies 


Luther Walter, attorney, of Chicago, in hearings on H.R. 
4779, said he thoroughly subscribed to the considered bill. He 
outlined what he regarded as weaknesses of existing legislation 
covering reorganization of bankrupt railroads and related, in 
that connection, developments in the reorganization proceedings 
of the Chicago & North Western, in which he said he was an 
attorney for the debtor from May, 1940, until January 6, 1944. 

_ He said it was not fair and equitabe to wipe out $22,000,000 
of investment of stockhoders in the C. & N. W., property “when 
during the time you are considering it there has been an in- 
crease of some $47,000,000 in assets and an increase in cash of 
about $100,000,000.” 


Eisha Friedman, consultant economist, of New York City, 
also testified in support of the Reed bill, but suggested several 
amendments, Further support of the bill was expressed in 
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testimony by Carter Harrison, Jr., of Chicago, an investment 
banker and a director of the Rock Island. 


Railroad Safety Legislation 


As chairman of the Commission’s legislative committee, 
Commissioner Splawn has transmitted to Chairman Wheeler, 
of the Senate interstate commerce committee, a letter recom- 
mending passage of S. 1537, the Wheeler bill to empower the 
Commission to require installation by any railroad, if found 
necessary in the public interest, of telegraph, telephone, radio, 
inductive or other wayside and/or train communication sys- 
tems on such part of a railroad line as the Commission might 
designate (see Traffic World, Nov. 10, p. 1160). 

Commissioner Splawn proposed that the bill be amended 
to exclude from its purview electric lines not operated as part 
of the general railroad system of transportation. 

“S. 1537 reflects the wide interest in train communication 
systems, particularly those employing the principle of radio, 
which has been recently manifested,” he wrote. ‘The practical 
use of such systems to increase safety of railroad operation is 
to. some extent now in the experimental and development stage. 
The bill would authorize this Commission, after investigation, 
to require railroad carriers to install systems of this kind and 
prescribe specifications and requirements therefor. 

“S. 1537 is patterned after section 25 of the interstate com- 
merce act, which relates to other safety devices, such as auto- 
matic train control. That section has been found to work well 
as an administrative measure. 

“We recommend that S. 1537 do pass, but suggest that it 
be amended by inserting after the word ‘company’ in lines 5-6 
of page 1 the following: ‘but does not include any street, inter- 
urban or suburban, electric railroad unless operated as a part 
of the general railroad system of transportation.’ ”’ 

Representative Crosser, of Ohio, a member of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, has introduced 
H. R. 4927, a companion bill to S. 1538, introduced early in 
November by Senator Wheeler, entitled ‘‘a bill to promote the 
safety of railroad employes and travelers on railroads, and to 
promote efficiency of railroad operation by providing for the 
inspection and investigation of conditions under which train- 
dispatching service may be performed, and for the promulga- 
tion of rules and regulations governing such conditions” (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 10, p. 1160). 


Pollaci on Freight Forwarder Bill 


“Prior to regulation of the freight forwarders, many of 
the members of the National Industrial Traffic League received 
preferential treatment . .. but subsequent to regulation these 
same shippers had to pay the same rates as the other ship- 
pers,’ Edward H. Pollaci, Jr., attorney, of Brooklyn, contended 
in a letter written December 7 to Representative Eugene 
Keogh, supporting H. R. 2764, the bill designed to establish 
a lawful arrangement for payment of compensation by freight 
forwarders to motor common carriers (see Traffic World, De- 
cember 1, p. 1341). 

Mr. Pollaci, who stated he had been “engaged in traffic 
and transportation research during the past 25 years for small 
and big shippers and carriers,” said that “the small shipper 
who is a member of the N.I.T.L. and supports their current 
policies ought to have his head examined,” adding: 


During the past three years I have examined the indexes of tariffs 
of the Daily Traffic World and the A. T. A. watching services and 
find that the number of assembling and distribution rates available as 
compared with the total number of rates for freight services is com- 
parable to the number of tons of radium as compared with the number 
of tons of water available. These assembling and distribution rates 
are urged by the N. I. T. L. because the controlling members can 
make use of them to the disadvantage of the small shipper who must 
have the services of the freight forwarder. ... 

Assembling and distribution rates should be outlawed and joint 
motor forwarder rates should be continued so that no shipper is pre- 
ferred, and all of the services of the various carriers coordinated to 
their most economical use. The freight forwarder on the record is the 
only transportation agency performing this service. Presently other 
regulated carriers publishing joint rates accept less than their pub- 
lished rates from their connecting carriers. This practice is historically 
proper and the extension of the privilege to the freight forwarder is 
consistent with this policy. 





RAIL EQUIPMENT TAXES IN D. C. 


Congressional action on S. 1278, providing for taxation 
of rolling stock of railroads and of parlor car companies, 
sleeping car companies and companies owning or leasing various 
types of freight cars in the District of Columbia, was com- 
pleted December 10 when the House passed the bill. Under 
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provisions of the bill, the companies affected will be taxed in 
proportion as they have mileage in the District of Columbia. 

On calling up the bill in the House, Representative Ran- 
dolph, of West Virginia, said that the railroads themselves 
were not opposed to the bill. He said that the bill would 
“pring in certain revenues that are needed and follows the 
pattern of taxation as it applies to these companies within our 
states.” 





Audit of Government Corporations 


In the presence of House and Senate sponsors of the legisla- 
tion, President Truman on December 6 signed H. R. 3660, pro- 
viding for financial control by the federal government over 
nearly 50 government corporations and their subsidiaries, in- 
cluding the Inland Waterways Corporation, the Warrior River 
Terminal Co., Cargoes, Inc., and the Panama Railroad Co., all 
classed as wholly owned by the government. Present at the 
signing were Representatives Whittington, of Mississippi, and 
Case, of North Dakota, and Senators Byrd, of Virginia, and 
Butler, of Nebraska, the latter two having introduced in the 
Senate a companion bill to H. R. 3660. 

Senator Byrd subsequently issued a statement including 
the following: 


“The law, following recommendations by the (congres- 
sional) joint committee on reduction of non-essential federal 
expenditures, provides for congressional fiscal control over cor- 
porations in which the government has invested more than 
13 billion dollars, which have more than 20 billion dollars of 
gross assets including inter-agency items, and which are em- 
powered directly to obligate the credit of the government to 
33 billion dollars and this may be pyramided many times. 

“The control is to be achieved through congressional action 
on business-type budgets for the corporations to be included in 
the President’s annual budget, and through action on commer- 
cial-type audits and reports to Congress by the Comptroller 
General. The law provides further that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall approve financing and government security 
transactions by the corporations and their depositaries. Crea- 
tion of additional government corporations without action by 
Congress is prohibited, and those now operating under state 
charters are required to dissolve or liquidate, subject to reincor- 
poration by act of Congress. The budget provisions apply only 
to wholly owned government corporations, but the audit and 
treasury provisions apply also to the mixed-ownership corpora- 
tions in which part of the capital stock is owned by the United 
States and part by borrowers or other private holders. Most 
of the corporations previously were not subject to government 
LE rd 

Independence of these corporations of any control in the 
past had caused them to be regarded as “a great fourth branch 
of government,” said Senator Byrd. 





Sale of Surplus Ships 


Almon E. Roth, president of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., of Washington, has sent to members 
of the Senate a memorandum setting forth objections to in- 
clusion in the surplus merchant ship sale bill, H. R. 3603, of an 
amendment offered by Senator Radcliffe, of Maryland, and ad- 
vocated by the Department of State, providing for charters of 
U. S. government-owned ships to foreign ship operators (see 
Traffic World, Dec. 8, p. 1435). 

The Senate began consideration of the bill December 11. 


Mr. Roth’s memorandum summarized his objections as fol- 
OWS: 


1. The amendment clearly discriminates in favor of non-citizens 

and against American citizens. 
2. Charters to non-citizens will encourage foreign construction and 

thereby contribute to world over-tonnage. 

3. Charters to non-citizens will act as a deterrent to the sale of 
United States war-built vessels. 

4. The charter of some 660 vessels would be greatly to the dis- 
advantage to the American merchant marine and would deprive Ameri- 
can ship owners of cargo and American seamen of jobs. 


He said that the Radcliffe amendment, coupled with other 
provisions of the bill to which it referred, would make the terms 
of charter to non-citizens more favorable than the terms to 
American citizens, because non-citizen charterers would not be 
subject to the requirement, imposed on citizen charterers, that 
one-half of the voyage profits over 10 per cent be returned to 
the U. S. government, and would be exempt, also, from the re- 
quirements of a performance bond, a bond against liens, the 
making of repairs as directed by the commission, and the in- 
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spection of the ships by the commission, to which requirements 
American charterers would be subjected, under the bill. 


Radcliffe Amendment Rejected 

In the course of debate on the bill in the Senate, Decem- 
ber 12, the Senate rejected, by a vote of 36 to 28, the Radcliffe 
amendment to permit chartering to allied nations of about 600 
American ships operated by them under the lend-lease pro- 
gram. Senator Radcliffe said that those ships would be re- 
turned to the United States on March 2, 1946, “unless we make 
new arrangements.” Opponents of the amendment contended 
that the foreign countries now using the ships under lend-lease 
could buy the ships under favorable terms and that, if they 
were permitted to charter, they would turn the ships back to 
this country after two or three years and would build new 
ships of their own in the meanwhile. 





Air Carrier Liability Bill 


Representative O’Hara, of Minnesota, has introduced H. R. 
4912, to amend the civil aeronautics act of 1938, as amended, 
by the addition of a new title (title XII) covering liability of 
air — for “injury, death, or damage on the surface of the 
earth.” 

The bill applies to injury, death or property damage on the 
surface of the earth (whether land or water), “caused by the 
operation of an aircraft or by the falling of an object therefrom 
when such aircraft is in the possession or control of a carrier 
or subject thereto.” It provides that for such injury, death, or 
damage such carrier shall be liable unless it proves affirmatively 
that (1) it has taken all measures to avoid the injury, death, 
or damage, or that the taking of such measures by such car- 
rier was impossible; or (2) the negligence of the person in- 
jured or killed, or whose property was damaged, caused or 
contributed to the injury, death, or damage; or (3) the person 
injured or killed, or the property damaged, was at the time 
of such injury, death, or damage within that area of an air- 
port available for use in the storage, handling, loading, taxiing, 
take-off, or landing of aircraft, in which event the carrier shall 
be liable only upon proof by the claimant that the carrier was 
negligent. 

The bill would limit to $10 for each pound of the maximum 
landing weight of the aircraft causing the injury or death, but 
to not more than $1,400,000 the liability of a carrier for in- 
jury or death of any number of individuals arising out of any 
one accident, and would limit to $4 for each pound of maximum 
landing weight and a maximum of $600,000 the liability of an 
air carrier for all damage to property arising out of any one 
accident. The bill also contains provisions with respect to 
filing of suits for recovery of damages under its terms. 





Federal-Aid Airport Program 


In advance of the issuance of any conference committee 
report by House and Senate conferees on federal-aid airport 
legislation, President Truman has sent to Congress a request 
for a supplemental appropriation of $1,200,000 for use in the 
current fiscal year by the Office of Administrator of Civil Areo- 
nautics, Department of Commerce, in the making of preliminary 
plans and surveys incident to the initiation of the federal airport 
program contemplated in the pending legislation, S. 2, and for 
other specified purposes. 

The Senate passed S. 2 on October 12; the House passed it 
October 18, after substituting for its text the text of H. R. 
3615, the Lea federal-aid airport bill as amended in the course 
of House debate, and the bill was sent to conference October 23 
(see Traffic World, Oct. 27, p. 1042). In meetings since that 
date, the conferees have been unable to reach agreement, 
according to information from the Senate commerce committee, 
by which S. 2 was reported. 


Attached to the President’s letter requesting the appropria- 
tion was an explanatory letter addressed to the President by 
Budget Director Smith, showing that a part of the amount 
sought would be spent for purchase, repair and operation of 
not more than 38 passenger cars and for purchase of seven 
aircraft by the administrator of civil aeronautics. 


“Necessary planning for this (federal airport) program,” 
the Budget Director said, “will consume a period of several 
months and will require a complete revision of the national 
airport plan before the Civil Aeronautics Administration will 
be in a position to request funds for proceeding with the con- 
struction program. In view of the size of the task, I believe 
ri essential that funds be made available at the earliest possible 

ee 

“The amount recommended will be required during the 
fiscal year 1946. The balance of the authorization, $1,800,000, 
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is being considered for inclusion in the regular estimates for 
the fiscal year 1947... .” 





AIR POLICY BOARD PROPOSAL 

Chairman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, has announced appointment of a subcommittee to con- 
sider S. 1639, the Mitchel! bill for establishment of a National 
Air Policy Board (see Traffic World, Dec. 8). 

Senator Mitchell, of Washington, author of the bill, was 
named chairman of the subcommittee. Other members of the 
subcommittee are: Senators McFarland, of Arizona; McMahon, 
of Connecticut; Huffman, of Ohio; Reed, of Kansas; Hawkes, 
of New Jersey, and Moore, of Oklahoma. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


Representative King, of California, has introduced H.R. 4954, 
providing for establishment of “The All-American Flag Line, 
Inc.,” for the stated purpose of assuring “United States world 
leadership in the field of air transportation.” The language of 
the bill is identical to Senator McCarran’s substitute for S. 326 
(see Traffic World, Dec. 8, p. 1435). 





ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
Chairman Sumners, of the House judiciary committee, has 
introduced H. R. 4941, an administrative procedure bill identi- 
cal in its language to the rewritten bill (S. 7) reported by the 
Senate judiciary committee (see Traffic World, Nov. 24, p. 
1273). 


1.0.C. WAR-EMERGENCY POWERS 


The Senate judiciary committee has reported favorably 
H.R. 4780, the bill to extend certain provisions of the second 
war powers act, 1942, including emergency powers of the 
Commission under title 1 of the act (see Traffic World, Dec. 
1, p. 1345, and Dec. 8, p. 1430), but has proposed amendment of 
the bill so as to extend these powers for one year after Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, instead of for six months beyond that date as pro- 
vided in the bill passed by the House. The bill also would 
continue authority for waiver of navigation and inspection laws. 





RAIL EMPLOYE BENEFIT BILL 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Johnson, of Colorado, met in execu- 
tive session December 10 to consider S. 293, the Wheeler- 
Wagner bill to amend the railroad retirement, unemployment 
insurance and carrier taxing acts. It was stated at the com- 
mittee, after the subcommittee session, that the subcommittee 
had taken no action on the bill, but had studied a memorandum 
prepared for it by Senate legislative counsel, comprising a 
digest of provisions of the bill and outlining changes that it 
would make in existing law. 





Midwest Truck Strike 


A 17-man delegation representing the Midwest Truck Op- 
erators Association that came to Washington, D. C., to try to 
effect a settlement of the strike of their over-the-road truck 
drivers, announced December 13 that it was discontinuing fur- 
ther negotiations in Washington after having conferred for 
three days with representatives of the teamsters’ union and 
with the conciliation service of the Department of Labor as well 
as with members of Congress. 

Spokesmen for the operators said no progress had been 
made in attempts to reach a settlement and that the union re- 
fused to yield in its demands for a contract identical to one in 
effect in seven states east of the Mississippi river. They said the 
conciliation service would continue its efforts to bring about a 
settlement. 

There is nothing to arbitrate in the present “difficulty with 
a midwestern group of employers of truck drivers,” and any 
suggestion that President Truman appoint a fact-finding com- 
mission will be resented, Gordon Conklin, president of AFL 
General Drivers Union Local 120, of St. Paul, Minn., stated 
December 10. Mr. Conklin said the strike was due to the re- 
fusal of a group to accept the general contract already in ef- 
fect with the eastern trucking companies. 

“Fifty firms in the St. Paul area have signed our agree- 
ment, that is, the identical agreement signed by the eastern 
employers of truck drivers, and while between approximately 
60 per cent of the drivers affected are still out, we intend to 
remain firm in our demands,” said Mr. Conklin. ‘Why should 
we submit an issue to arbitration which has already been ap- 
proved by a large group of employers? Here in St. Paul only 
about 25 employers have failed to put the new rates into ef- 
fect. About 50 firms in the area are paying the new increase.” 
The employers’ group referred to is composed of approxi- 
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mately 103 truck lines in seven states west of the Mississippi 
River who have asked the AFL International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to agree to lower wage scales than those stipulated 
in the central states trucking agreement, recently signed (see 
Traffic World, December 8, p. 1440). 





Rail Labor Negotiations 


The nation’s railroads on December 13 requested govern- 
ment mediation of wages and rules demands of 20 railroad 
unions, which have been the subject of negotiations at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, for the past three weeks. Notice that: 
the railroads would ask the National Mediation Board to in- 
tervene in the negotiations was given union representatives at 
a conference. Mediation is the next step required by the rail- 
road labor act when collective bargaining fails. 

Spokesmen for the railroads said that negotiations were 
stalled on the issue of rules changes demanded by two of the 
unions, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Restrictions on lengths of 
freight and passenger trains, and more than 50 other rules 
changes which carriers estimate would add $785,000,000 an- 
nually to railroad costs, were sought by the two brotherhoods. 
Such changes, plus general wage increases demanded, would 
boost total annual railroad costs by over $2,000,000,000, carrier 
officials said. 

If government mediators fail to work out a solution, the 
law requires that a fact-finding board be appointed by the 
President. (This is similar to the procedure President Truman 
has asked Congress to provide for the handling of all major 
labor disputes.) 

Carrier spokesmen said they. saw little prospect for a set- 
tlement of the wage issue so long as two of the unions insisted 
on their demands for rules changes. The group of 15 non- 
operating unions and three of the five operating unions had 
earlier agreed to narrow the issue in dispute down to that of 
wages. 

Carrier spokesmen said they were unable to make any 
headway in wage negotiations with the 18 unions, because the 
rule changes demanded by the other two unions would effect 
railroad operations generally and could not be confined to the 
two organizations which were insisting upon them. The situa- 
tion was further complicated, said the carriers, by the fact 
that membership in the five operating brotherhoods was over- 
lapping and not restricted to definite classes of employment. 

In earlier negotiations a memorandum had been entered 
into between the non-operating unions and the carriers’ con- 
ference committee, whereby the former agreed that their sev- 
eral original proposals “are converted into a single uniform 
proposal by each such organization . . . that all employes of 
such carriers be granted an increase of 30 cents per hour, to 
be added to all existing rates of pay for such employes.” 

A similar understanding had been reached with the car- 
riers by the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the Con- 
ductors, and the Switchmen, who expressed a willingness to 
concentrate on their demand for a $2.50-a-day wage increase, 
plus standardization of wage rates in the western region. 

Union officials stated that the decision to concentrate on 
the wage issue was motivated by the fact that most of the 
original proposals for rules changes were formulated during 
the war-time wage freeze, when one of the few loopholes left 


to unions to get “fringe” wage increases was to obtain changes 
in working rules. 





GREYHOUND BUS STRIKE 


In an effort to settle a strike of 4,000 employes of four 
Greyhound bus systems, which has halted bus operations in a 
number of eastern states since November 1 (see Traffic World, 
December 8, p. 1437), a meeting between officials of the com- 
pany and the AFL Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes of America will be held at 
10:30 a. m., December 13, in the office of Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach, in Washington, D. C. 





TREASURY REPORT ON SALARIES 


Secretary Vinson, of the Treasury Department, has issued 
a supplemental list of individuals receiving from corporations 
compensation for personal services in excess of $75,000 for the 
calendar year 1943 and fiscal years ended in 1944. The list in- 
cludes E. A. Roberts, of the Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
whose compensation for personal services in the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1944, is shown as $112,062.41, including 
a bonus of $50,000; and M. W. Clement, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., who is shown as having received a salary 
of $110,000 and “other compensation” of $955 in the calendar 
year 1943. As to Mr. Clement’s salary, the report bore a nota- 
tion that, although his salary was $125,000, it) was actually 
paid at the rate of $110,000 “because of restrictions imposed 
by federal regulations.” 
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December 15, 1945 


Transport Statistics Comment 


Class I Railroads to Spend $1,600,000,000 on Road and 
Equipment in First 3 Postwar Years—Cash Position 
of Railroads Improved in War Years—Rail and 
Air Passenger-Miles Compared—Freight Car 
Data Studied 


By LEWIS W. BRITTON 


Capital expenditures of Class I steam railways in the 
first three postwar years were estimated at $1,635,821,857, 

according to an analysis of returns to a questionnaire sent 133 
of those railroads, said the monthly comment on transportation 
statistics, prepared by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, and released as information, but not 
considered or adopted by the Commission, dated December 10. 

The bureau also cited an improvement of 141 per cent in 
the net working capital position of the Class I railways in the 
war period, and contrasted the decrease in passenger miles of 
the railroads as compared with a gain for the air lines in the 
first seven months of this year. : 

Returns to the request for estimates of “likely capital ex- 
penditures for the three years following the end of the war 
in both Europe and Asia” covered substantially all the class I 
railway mileage, said the bureau. It showed the total expected 
expenditures as divided into $753,781,502 for road and $882,- 
040,355 for equipment. Distribution of the total expenditures 
by years would be fairly even, said the bureau. ; 

The figures were subject to the assumption that net rail- 
way operating income for the three years would average that 
of 1941—$998,000,000—the bureau said, and observed that, while 
most of the railroads had estimated a lengthier war with Japan, 
press reports of orders placed in recent months indicated that 
the expenditures of some railroads might exceed the totals 
shown in their returns. 


“The carriers’ returns indicate that accumulations from 
earnings and other sources during the war period or earlier 
will play a relatively insignificant part in railroad capital ex- 
penditures of the first three postwar years,” said the bureau. 
“The roads estimate that borrowing and accumulations from 
earnings or other company sources during the three postwar 
years will be relied upon to finance more than 90 per cent of 
the total expenditures. The fact that no road expected to utilize 
capital stock for financing is no doubt affected by a variety of 
considerations, such as the past extensive reliance of the rail- 
way industry on financing by obligations, the present exceed- 
ingly low costs for borrowed capital, the leverage advantage 
to existing common stockholders of financing at these low rates, 
the prevalence of par value stock issues, and other similar fac- 
tors. It is possible that the anticipated large utilization of cur- 
rent accumulations for financing the first three years of post- 
war capital expenditures may be related to the assumed basis 
of an average net railway operating income equal to the $998 
million of 1941 which was used by most of the roads.” 

The bureau said discussion of the nature of the proposed 
expenditures and of sectional differences must await further 
analysis of the returns. 


Rail Financial Position 


The bureau said that, for the period December 31, 1941, to 
August 31, 1945, although there had been a small decline in 
the ratio of current assets to current liabilities, the net work- 
ing capital position of the Class I railways showed an improve- 
ment of over $1% billion or approximately 141 per cent be- 
tween the two dates, despite an increase of slightly over 400 
per cent in accrued tax liabilities. The corresponding increase 
In quick assets, represented by cash and temporary cash invest- 
ments, was over $2% billion, or about 250 per cent, it said. 

As it had done in the November comment, the bureau 
warned that these figures did not reflect the substantial tax 
reductions resulting from increased charges to operating ex- 
penses because of the shortened period of amortization of de- 
fense projects which, it said, affected the carriers’ accounts be- 
ginning with the month of September. 

_ “The operating expenses and operating ratio of Class I 
railways for October, 1945, are inflated by the inclusion in ex- 
Penses of extraordinary charges for amortization of defense 
projects with resulting concurrent credits to railway tax ac- 
cruals, as was the case in September, 1945,” said the bureau. 
‘“The important effect of these adjustments is indicated by 
the fact that the net reduction amounted to 34.7 per cent of 
the October, 1945, net railway operating income which would 


otherwise have been recorded. The percentage for September, 
1945, was 35.4.” 
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An accompanying table showed a net reduction in railway 
operating income and net income, due to the charges for amor- 
tization in excess of normal, of $28,925,717 for October, and 
of $24,101,247 for September. The bureau said it was estimated 
that approximately $385,000,000 was the balance of the unamor- 
tized portion of defense projects as of November 1. 


Rail vs. Air Passenger Travel 


In its comparison of the loss of passenger-miles and revenue 
on the railroads with the gains of the air lines, the bureau said: 


The latest available railway statistics which show a separation be- 
tween coach and parlor and sleeping car traffic by territories cover the 
first eight months of 1945. . . . In this period passenger revenue, pas- 
sengers carried, and passenger-miles for both classes of traffic were con- 
siderably below the levels of the same period in 1944. As measured in 
passenger-miles the coach traffic of Class I steam railways as a whole 
declined 9.0 per cent, while for parlor and sleeping cars the decline was 
4.8 per cent. The revenues were off 8.4 and 4.8 per cent, respectively. 

For the country as a whole the percentage decline in parlor and 
sleeping car passengers carried was nearly twice the corresponding 
percentage decrease in either the revenue or passenger-miles for this 
type of service. Somthing approaching the reverse of this situation, 
however, occurred in the case of the coach service. Coach passenger- 
miles and revenues decreased percentagewise by more than twice the 
decrease in coach passengers carried. Conclusions from these figures 
are, of course, hazardous owing to duplications resulting from the fact 
that the total passengers carried are the figures of each individual road 
which are simply added together, also because of the effect on the 
figures of troop movements and furlough travel in both periods. So far 
as the passenger journey within the limit of each individual road is 
concerned, however, the indications appear to be that the decrease in 
the revenue from parlor and sleeping car travel is the result of a loss 
in the number of passengers carried since the average length of the 
journey increased. In the case of coach service, also within the limits 
of the journey on each individual road, the decrease in revenue is at- 
tributable to the decline in both the length of haul and the number of 
passengers carried. 


In striking contrast, said the bureau, data for domestic air 
carriers indicated that the passenger-miles of those carriers 
was 59.9 per cent higher in the first seven months of 1945 
than in the same period one year earlier and that their revenues 
from passenger traffic were up 51.1 per cent. An accompanying 
table, credited to the Civil Aeronautics Board, showed passenger 
revenues for the first seven: months of 1944, and 1945, respec- 
tively, as $59,400,000 and $89,800,000, and passenger-miles as 
1,149,000,000 and 1,837,300,000. 

“The total passenger-miles for domestic air traffic was 7.3 
per cent of the passenger-miles in rail parlor and sleeping cars 
for the first seven months of 1944 and 12.4 per cent for the 
same period in 1945,” said the bureau. “A further decline in 
rail passenger traffic is indicated by the drop in total passenger 
revenues of Class I steam railways for the month of September, 
1945, in comparison with the revenues for the same month in 
1944. The October, 1945, revenues show a slight increase (0.1 
per cent).” August and September of this year, according to 
an accompanying table, showed decreases of 5.4 and 8.4 per 
cent, respectively, in rail passenger revenues. 


Freight Car Data 


The comment included figures relating to the installation 
and retirement of freight cars for the years 1939-1944, com- 
piled from information in the Commission’s annual reports on 
statistics of railways. Installations were defined as covering 
new and used units acquired, including leased equipment, re- 
built units, and cars reclassified from one type of equipment 
or use to another; retirements, as covering cars permanently 
withdrawn from service, retired for the purpose of rebuilding, 
leased to others, returned to lessors, and those reclassified. 
On this subject the bureau said: 


From January 1, 1939, to October 31, 1945, the Class I roads in- 
stalled 179,757 new and second-hand box cars, and retired 167,280. The 
rate of turnover was greatest in 1949 when 36,457 box cars, or 5.2 per 
cent of the total at the beginning of the year, were installed, and 35,564, 
or 5.0 per cent of the total, were retired. The smallest turnover in box 
cars was in 1943, when controls over construction material were in 
effect. In that year only 3,099 box cars were installed and 12,889 retired, 
both being minima for the entire period. If the turnover in box cars 
for the calendar year 1945 ends at the same rate as for the first 10 
months, it will exceed the rate for 1942 and 1943, but not that for the 
years 1939-1941. The average annual rate of installation of box cars, 
1939-1944 was 3.7 per cent and of retirements, 3.3 per cent. 

Flat cars installed in the 6-5/6-year period numbered 19,335 and 
17,574 were retired. The greatest turnover was in 1942 when 4,763 flat 
cars were installed, although only 1,729 were retired. The average an- 
nual rate of installation of flat cars was 5.0 per cent and of retirements, 
4.3 per cent. 

In the period, January 1, 1939, to October 31, 1945, 5,126 stock cars 
were installed and 9,113 retired. The greatest turnover was in 1939, but 
this was due largely to the retirement of 3,421 cars, or 5.8 per cent of 
the total. The average annual rate of installation of stock cars, 1939- 
1944, was 1.2 per cent and of retirements, 2.5 per cent. This net reduc- 
tion, which was matched by a similar reduction in private stock cars 
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necessitated a more intense use of stock cars, as 656,552 cars of stock 
were handled in 1939, and 891,458 in 1944. 

Gondola and hopper cars installed in the 6-5/6 years numbered 
167,668, and retired, 104,929. The turnover peak was in 1940 during 
which 32,117 gondolas and hoppers were installed, or 4.2 per cent of 
the total, and 26.738 were retired, or 3.5 per cent of the total. The aver- 
age annual rate of turnover in gondolas and hoppers was 3.2 per cent 
for installations and 1.9 per cent for retirements. 

In the 6-5/6-year period 1,102 tank cars were installed and 869 re- 
tired. In this period 1942 was the year of greatest activity in revising 
the register of tank cars, the installations amounting to 486 cars, or 
6.0 per cent of the total, and retirements, 146 cars, or 1.8 per cent of the 
total. The average annual rate of turnover in tank cars was 2.2 per cent 
for installations and 1.7 per cent for retirements. Tank cars, however, 
are largely provided by the industries concerned whose cars increased 
2.3 per cent in number from 1939 to 1944 as compared with an increase 
of 1.6 per cent in railroad-owned cars. 

From January 1, 1939, 12,849 refrigerator cars of the Class I roads 
and of the private car lines controlled by the railroads were installed, 
and 20,264 retired. The year of maximum turnover was 1940 during 
which 3,291 refrigerator cars were installed and 5,990 retired, 2.9 per 
cent and 5.3 per cent, respectively, of the total. The average annual rate 
of turnover was 4.7 per cent for installations and 6.0 per cent for re- 
tirements of railroad-owned refrigerators, and 0.9 per cent for installa- 


tions and 1.8 per cent for retirements of railroad-controlled private car 
lines. 


Carloadings for December 


While, due to lack of funds, the bureau has ceased publish- 
ing forecasts of carloadings, the current comment quotes esti- 
mates of the production and marketing administration of the 
Department of Agriculture as indicating average loadings of 
grain and grain products of 49,300 cars weekly in December, a 
decrease of 11.6 per cent from November loadings, but an in- 
crease of 12.6 per cent over December, 1944; live stock loadings 
of 18,450 cars a week, seasonally lower than in November, but 
5.2 per cent higher than December, 1944. Grain and grain 
products loadings in January, said the bureau, were estimated 
at 50,800 cars weekly, an increase of 15.4 per cent from Janu- 
ary, 1945, while loadings of live stock were expected to average 
16,000 cars a week for that month, 1.3 per cent above the same 
1945 month. 


The bureau also quoted the admnistration as expected 
200,610 cars of “perishable and semi-perishable domestically 
produced commodities that normally move in refrigerator cars,” 
an increase of 10.4 per cent over similar loadings in December, 
1944, and 2.1 per cent over estimated November loadings. The 
“perishable” forecast for January indicated total loadings of 
186,924 cars, 6.1 per cent above January, 1945, said the bureau. 

The bureau said revenue loadings of coal for December 
should average 165,000 to 170,000 cars weekly, that partial 
resolution of labor difficulties in the northwest should increase 
loadings of forest products in northwestern and central west- 
ern districts somewhat. Lake movement of iron ore had prac- 
tically ceased, it said, but that there would be some as long 
as coal was moving by water to upper lake ports. Through 
7 a. m., November 26, said the bureau, total iron ore loadings 
at upper lake ports had amounted to 75,420,259 tons, a decrease 
of 5,690,256 tons from the amount moved by the same date of 
1944. 

“Merchandise less-carload shipments continue to run well 
above last year,” continued the bureau. “Although a portion of 
the increase possibly can be accounted for by some relaxation 
of O. D. T. general order No. 1 for cars going toward the grain 
territory, there are indications that tonage also is greater than 
at this time last year. A tie-up of truck transportation in thir- 
teen states west of the Mississippi River may be responsible 
for part of the increase in the western districts. Less-carload 
loading are still well below pre-war levels, due in most part 
to the heavy loadings. 





Railroad Earnings 


Class I railroads in October had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $21,000,000 compared with $59,- 
821,849 in October, 1944, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 


In the first ten months of 1945, they had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals of $474,000,000 compared 
with $562,837,263 in the corresponding period of 1944. 

Class I railroads in October had a net railway operatin 
income, before interest and rentals, of $54,438,933 pre | 
pew a net railway operating income of $97,815,539 in October, 

Class I railroads in the first ten months of this year had 
a net railway operating income, before interest and rentals, of 


oa compared with $941,754,226 in the same period 
of " 


In the twelve months ended October 31, 1945, the rate 
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of return on property investment averaged 3.52 per cent com- 
pared with a rate of return of four per cent for the twelve 
months ended October 31, 1944. 

Continuing, the association said: 


The earnings reported above as net railway operating income, rep. 
resent the amount left after the payment of operating expenses anq 
taxes, but before interest, rentals and other fixed charges are paid, 
Property investment is the vaiue of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways including materials, supplies, and cash, 

This compilation as to earnings for the first ten months of 1945 js 
based on reports from all Class I roads, representing a total of 228,593 
miles, Total operating revenues in the first ten months of 1945 to- 
taled $7,627,386,401 compared: with $7,898,825,073 in the same period of 
1944, or a decrease of 3.4 per cent. Operating expenses in the first ten 
months of 1945, amounted to $5,539,872,020 compared with $5,201,547,093 
in the corresponding period of 1944, or an increase of 6.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first ten months of 1945 accrued $1,116. 
083,915 in taxes compared with $1,587,279,088 in the same period jp 
1944, 

Nineteen Class I railroads failed to earn interest and rentals in the 
first ten months of 1945, of which nine were in the Eastern District, 
one in the Southern Region, and nine in the Western District. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District in the first ten months of § 


1945 had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals, of $186,000, 
000 compared with $247,049,817 in the same period of 1944. For the 
month of October alone, their estimated net income, after interest and 
rentals was a deficit of $4,000,000 compared with a net income of $23. 
256,986 in October, 1944. 

These same roads in the first ten months of 1945 had a net railway 
operating income, before interest and rentals of $334,645,591 compared 
with $398,239,899 in the same period of 1944. Their net railway operat- 
ing income before interest and rentals, in October amounted to $9,321- 
645 compared with $39,775,798 in October, 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
in the first ten months of 1945 totaled $3,204,001,014 a decrease of 6.9 
per cent compared with the same period of 1944, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $2,484,055,616, an increase of 3.5 per cent above 1944. 


Southern Region 

Class I railroads in the Southern Region in the first ten months of 
1945, had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals of $67,- 
000,000 compared with $85,536,595 in the same period of 1944. For the 
month of October alone, they had an estimated net income, after in- 
terest and rentals of $5,000,000 compared with $6,369,123 in October, 
1944, 

Those same roads in the first ten months of 1945 had a net railway 
operating income, before interest and rentals of $118,939,531 compared 
with $138,986,479 in the same period of 1944. Their net railway oper- 
ating income, before interest and rentals in October amounted to $9,- 
894,330 compared with $12,128,100 in October, 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern Region 
in the first ten months of 1945, totaled $1,052,821,596 a decrease of 5.4 
per cent compared with the same period of 1944, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $719,420,909 or an increase of 3.4 per cent above 1944. 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the -Western District in the first ten months of 
1945 had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals of $221,000 
000 compared with $236,250,851 in the same period of 1944. For the 
month of October alone they had an estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals of $20,000,000 compared with a net income of $30,195,740 in 
October 1944. 

Those same roads in the first ten months of 1945 had a net railway 
operating income, before interest and rentals of $367,765,902 compared 
with $404,527,828 in the same period of 1944. Their net railway operat- 
ing income, before interest and rentals, in October amounted to $35,222,- 
958 compared with $45,911,641 in October, 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western District 
in the first ten months of 1945 totaled $3,370,563,791, an increase of 0.8 
per cent compared with the same period of 1944, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $2,336,395,495, an increase of eleven per cent above 1944. 


Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended December 8 to- 
taled 776,375 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads. This was 3.4 per cent under the preceding week, 
2.1 per cent under the corresponding week last year and 5.7 
per cent under the corresponding week of 1943. Loading by 
groups of commodities was reported as follows: 

Grain and grain products. 58,863; livestock, 21,040; coal, 
174,419; coexx coke, 13004; forest products, 30,285; ore, 11,665; 
merchandise, 1]. c. 1., 117,250, and miscellaneous, 349,849. 





PIPE LINE STATISTICS 


Large oil pipe line companies—carriers having annual Op 
erating revenues of more than $500,000—reported transporta- 
tion revenues totaling $72,104,368 for the third quarter of 1945, 
a decrease of 3 per cent under the corresponding 1944 period, 
when they reported revenues of $74,359(358, according to 4 
compilation by the Commission’s bureau of ransport economics 
and statistics of transportation revenue and traffic of the com- 
panies, statement Q-600. Oil originated on line and received 
from connections totaled 560,913,766 barrels for the 1945 qual: 
ter as compared with 574,496,252 for the like 1944 quarter. 
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December 15, 1945 


More Congratulations 


Publisher the Traffic World: 

I am directed to advise you that the Alumni Association of 
the Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, at its November 
99 meeting, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that this association having noted with interest 
acquisition by the Traffic Service Corporation, publishers of the 
Traffic World, of the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, and 
the statement of policy in an editorial in the Traffic World of 
November 17, 1945, believes the acquisition will prove of sub- 
stantial benefit to the new owners, the college and to the traffic 
profession as a whole; therefore, our congratulations and good 
wishes are extended to the Traffic Service Corporation and the 
College of Advanced Traffic on this forward step.” 

S. J. Merrill, President, 
Alumni Association of the Academy of Advanced Traffic 

New York, December 7, 1945. 

Publisher the Traffic World: 

Congratulations on the acquisition by your concern of the 
College of Advanced Traffic. 

Ever forward in advancing the interests of the traffic mana- 
ger and the transportation industry in general, one cannot 
help but realize that your action means progress for the pro- 
fession of the industrial traffic manager. 

Best wishes for your continued success. 

Ramsey Flynn & Company 
R. W. J. Flynn, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., November 28, 1945. 





Professionalization and the Practitioner 


Editor the Traffic World: 

I have read with a great deal of interest, in the past sev- 
eral months, the progress that is being made in laying the 
foundation for the professionalization of traffic management and 
am in full accord with the views and ideas expressed by every- 
one who has so kindly offered and given the time and effort 
to carrying this through to a realization. 

Much has been said about the qualifications. I realize that, 
in order to have a dignified profession in keeping with the high- 
est standards, this necessarily has to be so. However, there 
is one point to which little or no reference has been made. That 
is the traffic manager who has been admitted to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in recent years, as a 
non-lawyer, by an examination periodically held in the various 
offices of the Commission over the United States as well as in 
Washington. - ‘ 

It is true that the Commission does not state that an appli- 
cant must apply himself to the study of the general rules of 
practice, general rules of evidence, interstate commerce act, 
code of ethics, and the leading Commission and court cases for 
any given length of time, but I submit that an applicant who 
successfully passes the required written examination must de- 
vote several years of hard study to these subjects as well as to 
other books that have been written on transportation and trans- 
portation law over the years. ; 

It may be possible that the applicant who has been admitted 
to practice under the present rules and regulations does not 
always have the number of years required in a responsible posi- 
tion as head of a traffic department but, in my opinion, the fact 
that the applicant has applied himself better to perform his 
duties to the extent that, after years of study a certificate to 
practice has been given to him, should have much consideration. 

J. C. White, Traffic Manager, 
Avondale Mills. 
Sylacauga, Ala., December 3, 1945. 





Ton-of-Weight vs. Ton-Mile 


Editor the Traffic World: 

_ I read with interest your editorial captioned “The Case for 
Highway Transportation” in the November 24 issue of Traffic 
World. Being a truckman, I probably am as biased as the 












officials of our national association referred to so I rise to 
their defence in answering your second criticism. 

I admit that our argument that “highway carriers haul 
twenty-five per cent of all the country’s freight”? without quali- 
fication as to what standard of measurement is used, may 
not be very informative. But when you criticize us for using 
the “ton of weight” as a unit of measurement instead of the 
“ton-mile,”’ please pardon my laughter. While the ‘“ton-mile”’ 
has always been a pet unit of the rails, especially when figurnig 
costs, I discovered many years ago that it had very little value 
as a unit of measurement for either costs or comparison. 

Now let us see which is the more honest unit of measure- 
ment to use in telling this story to the public, your ‘‘ton-mile” 
or our “ton of weight.” Let us consider two transportation jobs 
of equal ton-miles but of different lengths of haul and see - 
what the comparison reveals. Our trucking company performed 
a transportation job of what appeared to us as being of some 
magnitude in connection with the building of Camp Edwards, 
which is located on Cape Cod, Mass. An analysis of this par- 
ticular movement revealed the following statistical information: 

We transported 63,000,000 feet of lumber a distance of 
twelve miles in a period of about three months. It all had to be 
loaded by hand and delivered on the camp site. 

There were involved approximately 7,875 truck-loads of 
twelve tons per load; 94,500 tons, and 1,134,000 ton-miles. 

The same number of ton-miles would result if only 94 truck- 
loads of twelve tons per load were transported a distance of 
1,000 miles. However, in the first case there were 7,875 truck- 
loads involved compared to only 94 truck-loads in the latter. 
Also, in the first case there were 94,500 tons involved com- 
pared to only 1,128 tons in the latter case. I submit, therefore, 
that a true comparison of work performed is not revealed by 
the use of the ton-mile unit of measurement. This is also true 
of the ton-of-weight unit of measurement and it is debatable 
which unit would convey the truest picture. 

After having accepted your surmise that the A. T. A. prob- 
ably was referring to the tons of freight handled, I am now 
at a loss to see how the figure could possibly be as little as 
25 per cent since I can not, off hand, think of any commodity 
that does not move at some stage by truck. If there are any 
materials that never move by truck, they would in all prob- 
ability be more than offset by the multiple handling by trucks 
of other commodities. 

Harold B. Church, President, 
H. B. Church Truck Service Co. 
Boston, Mass., November 24, 1945. 





Loaded Van-Ship Service 


Editor the Traffic World: 

I have been reading over the objections of the opponents 
to the application of Gulf-Canal Lines, B. W. 923, to the 
establishment of service using war borne LSMs and LSTs, 
loaded with vans, containing freight of all kinds, previously 
loaded at the manufacturer’s platform or dock, transported by 
use of a tractor. directly into the vessel. Judging from the 
vitrolic expressions, the regular barge operators must be very 
much afraid of this operation. It looks like the Seatrain Lines 
case all over again. 

Everyone knows that the handling of freight from ware- 
house by use of freight cars or of trucks is expensive, because 
of the handling into and out of the trucks, onto the wharf 
into the vessel, waiting time on the docks, high cost of steve- 
doring, truck wage scale, etc. Anything that can cut this cost 
should be welcomed with open arms. 

One quotation on unloading and drayage was eight cents 
a hundred pounds for loading and unloading, 20 cents drayage, 
plus an allowance for waiting time on the docks. Add to this, 
unloading on docks, picking up again and taking to ship or 
barge side and the same operation on the other end, it will be 
seen the operation is very expensive. 

Chester Bintliff, president of the Gulf Canal Lines knows 
the transportation business from the carload, less-than-carload, 
barge load or ship load angle. I had dealings with him in that 
line. He has learned all about these landing craft thru four 
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years study, shoving them up on beaches with other fellows 
trying to stop him from doing just that. If he feels that it is 
a safe investment, I think he should get the green light from 
the viewpoint of economy. The system is surely an improvement 
over any similar existing operation. 
John M. Flynn, Traffic Consultant. 
New Orleans, La., December 5, 1945. 





Cc. S. M. F. B. Rate Increase Action 


The central rate committee of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., at a meeting in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, December 10, voted to increase rates 20 cents a 100 
pounds on all shipments of 5,000 pounds and less, except where 
there have been arbitraries heretofore put on the basic rate, 
in which case the new rate would be the basic rate plus 20 
cents a 100 pounds. No change in the rates on shipments 
weighing more than 5,000 pounds is contemplated. 

The C. S. M. F. B. plans to complete its compilation and 
file the new rates by the first of the year, in which case the 
rates would become effective around February 1, 1946, to 
expire December 31, 1946. Once the new rates are effective, 
_the central rate committee will make a new study of the situa- 
tion and possibly propose further changes, Chester G. Moore, 
chairman of the bureau, stated. 

The increases, said he, were voted only after a lengthy 


study of the operating expenses and revenues of affiliated: 


motor carriers. Approximately 120 carriers submitted break- 
downs of all shipments handled in a test period of one week 
extending from September 10, 1945, through September 15. 
A compilation showed that 94.8 per cent all shipments handled 
in this period were under 5,000 pounds; that these shipments 
accounted for 40.9 per cent of the total weight and 52.8 per 
cent of the total revenue. Only 2 per cent of all shipments 
handled weighed between 5,000-10,000 pounds, and only 3.2 
per cent weighed over 10,000 pounds. Fixed charges do not 
vary with the size of shipment or the length of haul, said 
Mr. Moore, citing such charges as pickup and delivery, ter- 
minal handling, billing, accounting, and collecting. 

Prior to the meeting of the central rate committee in 
executive session, a public hearing was held, at which several 
shippers appeared to ask the bureau to forego any rate increase 
for six months. 

H. K. Rogers, traffic manager, Faultless Castor Corporation, 
Evansville, said his company opposed any increases at this 
time, “because the industrial situation is as chaotic as the 
trucking situation.” Mr. Rogers suggested a meeting be held 
between committees of the C. S. M. F. B. and of shippers to 
discuss rate proposals. W. H. Abel, traffic commissioner, Aurora 
Chamber of Commerce, supported Mr. Rogers’ proposal, and 
stated that shippers wanted a stable rate structure. Mr. Abel 
predicted that if rates were raised, much of the l. t. 1. traffic 
would go to the railroads. 

W. H. Taylor, Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., said he had 
filed a statement with the bureau. He predicted that within 
six months or a year there would be an excess of transporta- 
tion facilities. In response to a question from Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Taylor said that shippers would favor a minimum rate 
order from the Commission, “because it is the only way to 
get uniformity of tariff.” 

A. R. Lilly, representing 200 manufacturers comprising 
the Folding Paper Box Association, said he opposed any rate 
increase because “we will have to absorb the increase.” 





Motor Carrier Relief Needs 


Following a meeting of a special rate committee, officials 
of the American Trucking Associations are discussing the 
language of a letter to be addressed to the Commission stressing 
the acute need for immediate rate relief nationally for motor 
carriers, but asking that that problem be not confused with 
individual, group or regional proposals for immediate relief, 
nor with the long-range motor carrier rate problem. 

After hearing reports on operating ratios for the third 
quarter of 1945, which showed common carriers of general com- 
modities to be in a poorer position than that indicated by the 
operating ratio of the carriers as a whole, it was felt that the 
rate problem should be approached from three points of view: 
First, to apply correctives immediately needed to avoid failures; 
second, intermediate action that would be applied in the period 
of the next year; and third, the questions considered basic, as 
involved in the contentions of the motor carriers in the railroad 
class rate and classification cases (mainly, that the railroads be 
required to raise their less-carload rates) and in the similar 
cases dealing with motor carrier class rates and classification, 
now pending before the Commission. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


The special committee was told that of 89 members of the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference, 51 had had apn 
operating deficit in the third quarter, their operating ratio being 
106.1 per cent. The Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Cop. 
ference reported that 130 Class 1 carriers operating in its terrj. 
tory had a third quarter operating ratio of 101.6 per cent. The 
national operating ratio of common carriers of general com. 
modities, the committee was told, was 101 per cent for the thirg 
quarter. 

W. Y. Blanning, director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, who attended the meeting, said investigations 
conducted by his field staff established the fact that operating 
ratios of motor freight carriers in the third quarter had risen 
above 100 per cent. 


Southern Motor Carrier Revenues 


Of 89 Class I motor carriers reporting revenues and ex. 
penses to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 51 were oper. 
ating at a deficit, a compilation issued December 5 by W. M. 
Miller, general manager, Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con. 
ference, Atlanta, Ga., shows. 

The reporting carriers had their home offices in the follow. 
ing states: Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Florida, South Carolina, Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky, 

The 51 carriers operating at a loss handled 64.5 per cent 
of the tonnage, received 66.3 per cent of the revenues, and had 
a combined operating ratio of 106.1. 

The 38 remaining profit carriers had a combined operating 
ratio of 93.6. 

Position of the carriers steadily worsened during the year, 
the compilation showed, and in each quarter was worse than in 
the corresponding period a year ago. Operating ratio for all 
89 carriers in the first quarter of 1945 was 98.1; in the second 
quarter, 98.2; in the third quarter, 102.5; for the three quarters 
combined, 99.5. 

Among the major operating and maintenance expenses 
which increased in the nine-month period over the same period 
in 1944 were the following: operating rents, up 29.8 per cent; 
insurance and safety expense, 10.3 per cent; equipment main- 
tenance and garage expense, 9.5 per cent; operating taxes and 
licenses, 7.5 per cent; terminal expense, 5.3 per cent; and de- 
preciation expense, 5.2 per cent. 

Total operating revenue in the first nine months of 1945 
rose 5.6 per cent over the like period in 1944, from $48,420,083 
to $51,137,214, but the gain in revenue was not sufficient to 
offset the increase in operating and maintenance expense. 


N. J. Truck-Shipper Board 


_ As an outgrowth of the establishment of motor transporte- 

tion efficiency committees, sponsored by the Office of Defense 
Transportation in the war, functioning at Passaic, Jersey City, 
Newark, Elizabeth, and New Brunswick, shippers and motor 
carriers throughout the State of New Jersey have organized 
the New Jersey Motor Carriers and Shippers Advisory Board, 
“to carry on the benefits obtained in producing greater eff- 
ciency of motor truck transportation from the work of these 
committees in the past.” It is claimed to be the first organ- 
ization of its kind in the country. 


The new organization has been incorporated in New Jersey 
as a nonprofit group and has for its purpose “the fostering 
of a sound economical motor transportation policy for the 
state, and the creating of better understanding between motor 
carriers and shippers for their mutual interest.’ Individuals, 
companies, corporations, and firms interested or engaged in 
motor truck transportation are eligible for membership. No 
dues will be assessed for the present, and financing will be 
accomplished through the joint efforts of the carrier member- 
ship, after a meeting of the budget committee to consider the 
matter. 

The first membership meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Robert Treat, December 17. Temporary officers installed by 
the organizing committee to serve until a general membership 
meeting are as follows: 





Richard M. Regan, traffic manager, Irvington Varnish & Insulato! 
Co., Irvington, chairman; William Machauer, traffic manager, Weimar 
Storage Co., Elizabeth, first vice-chairman; James McCann, traffic 
manager, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, second vice-chairman; Daniel 
J. Crecca, New Jersey Motor Truck Association, Newark, executive 
secretary; Alexander Markowitz, general traffic manager, New York & 
New Brunswick Auto Express Co., New Brunswick, secretary. 


Temporary headquarters have been established in _ the 
offices of the New Jersey Motor Truck Association, Newark. 
Shippers and motor carriers from all over the state are invited 
“to join in this effort and accomplish a furtherance of economl 
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cal and dependable motor 


transportation service in the days 
to come.” 


Truck Freight Loading 


The volume of freight transported by reporting motor car- 
riers in October increased 11.5 per cent above September but 
was 5.7 per cent below October of last year, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the department of research of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Comparable reports received by A. T. A from 229 carriers 
in 37 states showed these carriers transported an aggregate of 
1,880,181 tons in October, as against 1,686,583 tons in Septem- 
ber and 1,993,587 tons in October, 1944, said the A. T. A., 
adding: 

The A. T. A. index figure, computed on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers for the three-year period of 
1938-1940 as representing 100, was 182.4. 

Approximately 82 per cent of all tonnage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general freight. The volume in this category 
increased 14.7 per cent above September but was 4.2 per cent below 
October, 1944. 

Transportation of petroleum products, accounting for about 11 per 
cent of the total tonnage reported, showed a decrease of 10.4 per cent 
below September and a drop of 20.4 per cent below October, 1944. 

Carriers of iron and steel products hauled about 2 per cent of the 
total tonnage. Their traffic volume was 28.7 per cent above September 
but 5.9 per cent below October, 1944. 

About 5 per cent of the total tonnage reported consisted of mis- 
cellaneous commodities, including tobacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class increased 10.7 per cent above September and was 10.1 per 
cent above October, 1944. 

The October tonnage of carriers reporting from the Eastern District 
represented an increase of 11.5 per cent above September but was 8.6 
per cent below October of 1944. 

Carriers in the Southern Region reported an increase of 12.0 per 
cent above September but a decrease of 2.2 per cent below October, 1944. 

Tonnage reported from the Western District revealed an increase 
of 11.3 per cent above September and was down 1.0 per cent below 
October of last year. 


Plan for Chicago Truck Terminal 


Establishment of a unified motor freight terminal in Chi- 
cago to decrease traffic congestion on streets and highways and 
to make possible more efficient operations was recommended 
December 5 by a group of experts drawing upon their war- 
time experiences in motor freight terminal operations. Included 
were representatives of the Illinois Highway Traffic Advisory 
Committee of the War Department, and local representatives 
of the Public Roads Administration, the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Sixth 
Transportation Zone. 

Col. I. Sewell Morris, head of the Sixth Transportation 
Zone, said the conclusions reached were those of the individuals 
and did not constitute the officials’ views of the various govern- 
mental agencies. He said the 30-page report prepared by the 
group had been submitted to the Chicago city council, to the 
local trucking agencies in Chicago, and to the Association of 
American Railroads. 


“The stresses of war have brought into sharp relief the 
complete dependence of civilian and military operations upon 
highway transportation, and the need for coordinated and ef- 
ficient use of highway facilities,” stated the report. “The war 
has emphasized many shortcomings in our highway transporta- 
tion system, chief among which is the lack of adequate and 
Satisfactory terminal facilities. Experience with over-the-road 
trucking operations has indicated clearly that the multitude 
of freight terminals scattered over the city of Chicago create a 
situation by their inefficiencies which must be corrected.” 


Analysis of Daily Traffic 


The study disclosed that the total number of trucks and 
tractors entering and leaving Chicago is about 32,000 daily, of 
which 20,700 are operated by private owners and 11,300 are 
operated by commercial carriers. The 11,300 vehicles include 
6,300 combination units (tractor-semitrailers, or truck-trailers), 
and 5,000 single-unit trucks. The 5,000 single-unit vehicles used 
by commercial carriers include 3,050 loaded and 1,950 empty 
trucks. Of the 6,300 combination units entering and leaving the 
city daily, approximately 1,800 have a definite origin or des- 
tination (or both) in a transportation terminal. These vehicles 
have an average net carried load of eight tons, and (allowing 
for 20 per cent of empty trucks) carry approximately 22,500 
tons of freight daily. 

_. The group estimated that 50,000 tons of freight are trucked 
Into and out of Chicago daily, of which 23,000 tons is inbound, 
and 27,000 tons outbound. 


Continuing, the study stated: 


Of the 50,000 tons of freight received and dispatched daily, about 
30,000 tons is handled directly from the shipper’s or to the consignee’s 
docks in full truckloads, and without having been first unloaded on a 
terminal dock for distribution. About 20,000 tons of motor freight is 
handled daily of the Chicago terminal docks of Class I and Class II 
over-the-road truckers. At least one-half of this, or 10,000 tons, is car- 
ried by the smaller truck lines and could be more economically dis- 
tributed from a union terminal... . 

In Chicago, 262 Class I motor carriers operate out of 242 terminal 
buildings. Some of these truckers operate out of new buildings de- 
signed for the motor-freight business. Many occupy random buildings 
selected because of cost or availability, and adapted as well as they can 
be to terminal operations. In addition there are 975 Class II carriers 
which carry freight over a considerable area in and near Chicago. To 
round out the motor-freight picture, there are hundreds of cartage, 
transfer, and express truckers engaged almost exclusively in the busi- 
ness of transporting goods within the city itself or into the suburban 
area near it. The terminals occupied by these carriers range in type 
from the large terminal-warehouses, and carloading terminals, to a 
phone number listing in the directory at which orders for service are 
accumulated for the trucker. ... 


Critical Need for Terminal 


The motor carrier industry as presently constituted in Chicago has 
reached a stage in its development at which an organized effort must 
be made to achieve stability and lay a firm foundation for the future. 
If no attempt is soon made to eradicate existing inefficiencies, a large 
part of the advantage considered inherent in the usage of motor trucks 
for the transporting of freight will be nullified... . 

Carriers, by their insistence upon maintenance of separate pickup 
and delivery fleets, provide duplicate collection and delivery service, 
and have increased operational costs through the excessive mileage and 
low load factor of these locally operated vehicles. Resultant high costs 
are reflected in the rate structure, weakening of the competitive posi- 
tions of motor carriers relative to that of other modes of transportation. 


The study quotes several Chicago over-the-road truckers 
on the urgent need for modern truck terminals. 


Conclusions Reached 


The group concludes its study with the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. In order to develop the street and road system of the city of 
Chicago so that its benefits may be increased for all traffic, it is neces- 
sary that the motor transport industry be served by efficient terminals, 
designed and located functionally with particular regard to the express- 
ways now projected. 

2. Such a motor transport terminal should be unified. Specialists 
in charge of the collection, consolidation, and distribution of shipments 
would eliminate duplication of expensive and inefficient effort. 

3. The central terminal should be designed to permit facile inter- 
change of freight, not only between truck lines, but between the vari- 
ous transportation facilities. Recreation, sleeping and eating facilities 
will be available for drivers. Repairs, inspection, service and supplies 
will be had here. Safety inspections will be completed. 


Rubber Requirements Hearing 


Public hearings on rubber requirements and supply, pro- 
duction costs of natural and synthetic rubber, and related sub- 
jects will be held on January 8, 9, and 10, 1946, at 10 a. m. in 
Room 5640 of the Social Security Building, 4th Street and 
Independence Avenue, S. W., Washington, D. C., by the Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee on Rubber, William L. Batt, chair- 
man of the committee, has announced. The committee had 
already consulted numerous individuals informally, Mr. Batt 
said, but wished to make sure that all interested groups had 
ample opportunity to be heard. 


Persons desiring to be heard on these dates or to file 
briefs with the committee should communicate not later than 
December 31, 1945, with Howard S. Piquet, executive secretary 
of the committee, Room 4737, Social Security Building, said 
Chairman Batt, adding: 


Testimony and briefs must be confined to subjects pertinent to the 
functions of the Committee, which are: (1) To obtain and assemble 
pertinent statistical, technical and economic information on short- and 
long-term rubber requirements and supply, production costs of syn- 
thetic rubber, and related subjects;.(2) To survey plans and programs 
of government agencies for the maintenance of a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry; maintenance of stand-by rubber plants and disposal of surplus 
plants; encouragement of rubber research and development; establish- 
ment of a strategic stockpile of rubber, development of wild and culti- 
vated natural rubber in the Western Hemisphere; establishment and 
maintenance of a mutually advantageous program for importing natural 
rubber from the Far East. 


After the hearings are concluded, the committee will re- 
port to the Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 





U. S. RUBBER’S BUTYL INNER TUBES 


The U. S. Rubber Co. will be in mass production of butyl 
inner tubes early in 1946, according to W. D. Baldwin, sales 
manager of the U. S. Tires division. During the war their 
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manufacture had been solely for military use, he said, and at 
present they were being made for civilians in trucks and cer- 
tain of the larger passenger car sizes. Ability of the butyl 
tube to retain air much better than natural rubber tubes, and 
its superior tear-resistant properties, were cited by Mr. Bald- 
win as among its more important advantages. 


RATINGS FOR NEW TRUCKS 


The Civilian Production Administration has announced the 
policy by which ratings for obtaining new trucks will be granted, 
made effective by Direction 6 to Priorities Regulation 28. 

“A CC rating issued for a truck can only be applied to a 
distributor or dealer and is not extendable, by him or by the 
holder, to a manufacturer,” C. P. A. said. “Not covered by the 
order are station wagons, coupes fitted with pickup boxes, am- 
bulances, hearses, taxicabs or integral type busses.” 

It was also explained that a CC rating will be denied 
where it appears that the new truck for which the rating is re- 
quested is available, but under different terms of sale or from 
a supplier other than the applicant’s customary supplier. 

This direction applies only to CC ratings granted for new 
trucks for use in the United States. 


CANDY IN INSULATED TRUCKS 


The National Confectioners Association in its monthly 
bulletin reports that an important point in proper distribution 
of candy has been found to be the use of insulated trucks. 


DETROIT FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


The Detroit Freight Claim Association, at its meeting De- 
cember 18 at the Fort Shelby Hotel, will discuss the proposal 
of the Michigan Trucking Association that the freight claim 
group change its name to Michigan Freight Claim Conference, 
in line with recommendations that its activities be broadened 
to embrace chapters in other cities throughout Michigan. Nomi- 
nations for new officers will be made at the meeting, and a re- 
port of suggested activities for 1946 discussed. 





TRUCK-TRAILER ASSOCIATION MEETING 


John B. Hulse, secretary-manager of the Truck-Trailer 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced that speakers at the fifth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, to be held January 28 and 29 in the Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, will include Arthur Butler, director of the National 
Highway Users’ Conference; Richard T. Purdy, manager of the 
motor truck division of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Walter S. Belson, public relations director of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Mr. Butler’s subject, according to the announcement, will 
be, “What the National Highway Users’ Conferense Does for 
Highway Transportation’; Mr. Purdy will speak on “Coopera- 
tion Between Truck and Trailer Manufacturers in the Postwar 
Period,” and Mr. Belson will present an illustrated lecture on 
“The Psychology of Laughter.” 

The annual business meeting and election of officers of the 
association will be held the morning of January 29. At a lunch- 
eon that day, the speaker will be William H. Ott, Jr., general 
traffic manager of the Kraft Foods Co. and a director of the 
National Council of Private Motor Truck Owners. Dr. George 
S. Benson, president of Harding College, Searcy, Ark., will 
speak at the annual dinner the evening of January 29, on 
“Transportation and American Prosperity.” 


NEW U. S. RUBBER PLANT 


The government-built rayon processing plant at Scotts- 
ville, Va., has been purchased for the sum of $1,839,500 by the 
United States Rubber Co., according to Herbert E. Smith, com- 
pany president. Built in 1944 at a cost of approximately $2,300,- 
000, the plant employs 350 persons and is now turning out rayon 
cord at the rate of more than 1,900,000 pounds a month. 


CLARK TRUCKS HANDLE INGOTS 


An increase in efficiency of over 2600 per cent in the han- 
dling of brass and bronze ingots at the L. S. Cohen & Co., Inc., 
of Chicago, has been achieved through the use of a Clark fork 
truck with specially tapered fork, according to B. R. Cohen of 
the above company, and the tructractor division of the Clark 
Equipment Co. Under the former method of transporting ingots 
through the plant by hand truck, one man could transport a 
maximum of less than 15 tons in eight hours. With a Clark 
fork truck whose fork has been tapered to grip each drum of 
ingots just below the lower reenforcing rib, one man can han- 
dle 400 tons a day. At the Cohen plant ingots are toted in 
empty oil drums which accomodate 2,000 pounds each. 
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Transportation Co. of Philadelphia to increase the daily to 
nage handled by their crews on the Philadelphia waterfrotl 
some 100 tons a day, an increase of 400 per cent over the tor 
nage handled manually, the Towmotor Corporation has 4 
nounced. Among products handled are casks of wine, parres 


of 


motors, machinery and bags of almonds. 


. 29436, Carnation Co., Oconomowoc, Wis., vs. Great Northern et al. 


. 29437, Galinsky Bros. Co., Sioux City, Ia., et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


. 29438, Board of Directors for Utilities of the Department of Utilities 
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29433, Mobile Traffic Association, Mobile, Ala., vs. Georgia & Flor. 
ida et al. 

Rates on liquefied petroleum gas, shipped between December 1, 
1943, and December 31, 1944, from Crossville, Salem, Selmaville, 
and Robinette, Ill., to Mobile, Bainbridge, Ga., Statesboro, Ga,, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., in violation of sections 
1, 2, 3, and 6, in so far as estimated weight was in excess of 
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4.7 pounds a gallon. 
reparation of $4,503.28. 
Ala.) 

29434, Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. vs. Chicago & North Westem 
et al. 

Rates on mixed carloads of mess tables, folded flat, in crates, 
also mess benches, folded flat, in cartons, shipped from August 4 
1944, to January 6, 1945, from Chicago, Ill., to Portland, Ore., and 
Terminal Island, Calif., in violation of section 1. Asks reparation 
of $394.80 and waiver of excessive charges. (L. V. Brandt, 1811 §, ' 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.) & 
29435, A. F. Pringle & Co., Charleston, S. C., et al. vs. A. CL, 
et al. one W 

Wharfage and handling charges on superphosphate, shipped from @NeSS t 
June 1, 1943, to February 25, 1945, from Charleston, S. C., to Port §ducers 
Everglades, Fla., for export in car-carrying vessels operated by ally f 
Seatrain, in violation of sections 1 and 6. Ask cease and desist althou 
order and refund of $8,650, with interest. (W. Ray Alexander, of sel 
Post Office Box 1188, Savannah, Ga.) : 
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Asks cease and desist’ order, rates, an 
(David Knapp, Jr., P. O. Box 17, Mobile 1, 






Rate on two carload shipments in a ‘‘multiple carload,’’ shipped 
March 25, 1943, from Nampa, Ida., to Kalispell, Mont., and Helena, 
Mont., in violation of section 1. Asks cease and desist orders and 
reparation. (C. S. Connolly, 453 W. Second St., Oconomowoc, Wis.) 


Rates on numerous carloads of fresh peaches, shipped in August, 
September, and October, 1944, from points in Colorado to Sioux 
City, Ia., in violation of sections 1 and 6. Ask cease and desist 
order, waiver of overcharges, and reparation of $2,000. (P. R. 
Wigton, 1221 Badgerow Bldg., Sioux City 9, Ia.) 

C-508, Rebecca Cohen, dba Rapid Freight Forwarders, 
Falls, Vt., Revocation of Certificate. 

Investigation instituted into respondent’s operations, it appearing 
respondent has discontinued operations and failed to comply with 
insurance requirements. Hearing assigned before Examiner James 
H. Gaffney, January 28, at the Federal Bldg., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Bellows 


of the City of Indianapolis, Ind., dba Citizens Gas & Coke Utility 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. 

Alleges freight charges for transportation of liquefied petroleum 
gas, in tank car loads, from Ark., Okla., Tex., and IIll., points to 
Indianapolis, November 23, 1943, to November 23, 1945, in violation 
of section 1. Asks cease and desist order ,weights and freight 
charges, and reparation of 65,000. (F. A. Doebber and John J. 
Long, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, 47 South Pennsylvania St., Ir 
dianapolis, Ind.). 


C-509, Max Ams, Inc., Richard Frank & Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
vs. Louis Meridy, dba M. & R. Transportation Co. 

Allege defendant refused pick-up service on less-than-truckload 
shipments of food products to Medford and Ludlow, Mass., 0¢ 
tober 5, 8, and 9, 1945, when no embargo existed, in violation d 
section 216 (B). Ask cease and desist order, and less-than-truckload 
pick-up and delivery service on shipments between New York ant 
specified Mass. points. (Harvey C. Young, 376 Greenwich St., NeW 
York, N. Y.) 


. 29439, Coronet Phosphate Co., New York, N. Y., et al. vs. Am 
Arbor, et al. 

Rates on phosphate rock, defluorinated or calcined, in carloads, 
from points in Pennsylvania to points in Official Territory, extended 
zone C, Western Trunk Line Territory, and Southwestern Teri 
tory, in violation of section 1. Ask cease and desist order, rates, and 
reparation. (Charles V. Hanlon, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y.) 

. 29440, State of North Carolina and North Carolina Utilities Commis 
sion, Raleigh, N. C. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, et el. Perfo: 

Rates on coal, from grouped coal-mining points in Virginia, Wes are tl 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, to all points in North and c 
Carolina, in violation of section 1. Ask cease and desist order, ané ti C 
rates. (J. C. B. Ehringhaus and F. C. Hillyer, Wachovia Bank Itle | 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.) : 
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TOWMOTOR EFFICIENCIES 
The use of Towmotor lift trucks has enabled the Apé 














olives, crated automobiles weighing as much at 6,000 pounds 
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“It is a wise traffic man who 
knows who really controls traffic 
and is responsible for its routing 
and delivery,” says Dr. Wilson, in 
the accompanying article. “The 
traffic representatives of trans- 
portation companies must know 
how each of the many types of 
middle-men function in each of 
the trades from which his com- 
pany hopes to derive traffic. 

“It is incumbent on traffic men, 
therefore, to be able to identify 
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in crates, 
August 4, 
Ore., and 
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it, 1811 §, @ The term “middleman” is generally 
AGL and popularly used to designate 
* “Jone who acts as an intermediary in busi- 
pped from @ness transactions, especially between pro- 
S., to Port ducers and consumers. Middlemen usu- 
erated by Bally function in connection with goods, 
and desist falthough they may act in the marketing 
Alexander, fof services. A middleman is usually 
hern et a qneither a producer nor a consumer, but 


,”? shipped gone who acts either for the one or the 
nd Helena fother, or both, as an agency or instru- 
orders anigmentality of marketing or distribution. 
woe, Wis.) ff A distinction should be made at the 
& Q. et alt outset between middlemen or distribu- 
ha Bag tors engaged in wholesale and those in 
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and desist{the retail trades. The former comprise 
10. (P. R,|the individuals and organizations which 

deal primarily with manufacturers or 
rs, Bellows§ producers, on the one hand, and with re- 
tail distributors, on the other. Retailers 


t appearing | provide the connecting channels or Inks 


a between the wholesalers and consumers 
Falls, vt. gor users. Another distinction may be 


of Utilities {made between middlemen engaged ex- 
Soke Utility §clusively or primarily in domestic or 
foreign trade—that is, export or import 
trade. 

All middlemen may be roughly classi- 
fied in three primary classes: 
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. 1. Merchants: Those who buy and sell out- 
ania St., I 


right, thereby acquiring and transferring title 
to the goods in which they trade. 2. Func- 
tional middlemen of exchange: Those who 
assist or arrange in the transfer of title to 
the goods but who do not buy and sell the 
goods or take and pass title and, therefore, 
do not act as merchants dealing for their 
Own account and risk, such as brokers, sell- 
ing organizations, or commission men. 3. 
Service functional middlemen: Those who 
facilitate the marketing of goods, supplying 
such services as transportation, storage or 
warehousing, financing, insurance, inspection 
in carloads § 4nd grading. 

ry, extended ; 
astern Ter} The last mentioned group does not in 
r, rates, aniithe strict sense of the term, consist of 
rk 6, N. Y)}middlemen at all, because its members 
ties Comms Thave possession of the goods in order to 
wreinia, WetQbetform the marketing services which 
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The Census Classification 


In order to assist in the identification 
and classification of wholesale establish- 
ments for purposes of statistical anal- 
ySis, the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
divides all such enterprises into the fol- 
lowing groups: 


: According to the ownership of the goods: 
4. Those which take title to the merchandise 
and operate as merchants, and, b. those 
Which do not take title. 
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Marketing and Traffic 


Management 


This, the Third of Fifteen Articles Dealing with the 
General Subject of the Relations of Marketing with 
Traffic Management, Is Concerned with That Often 
Mentioned But Seldom Understood Person—the Mid- 
dleman, His Functions and the Part He Plays in the 
Vast Business of Distribution 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


2. According to the ownership of the estab- 
lishments, in order to identify, a. single-unit 
establishments; b. branches; c. chains. 

3. On the basis of whether they emphasize, 
a. the buying functions (buying establish- 
ments), or b. the selling function (selling 
establishments). 

4. According to the services rendered: a. 
Those rendering complete services and, b. 
those rendering limited services. 

5. According to the relationship of the 
wholesale establishments, a. to retail outlets 
such as retailer-cooperative warehouses, or 
b. to producers (as in the case of manufac- 
turers’ sales branches). 

6. On the basis of territory served or cov- 
ered, distinguishing the following classes of 
geographic coverage: a. Local, b. sectional, 
and c. national. 

7. According to whether the establishments 
are engaged in a. domestic, or b. foreign, or 
import or export trade. 


Types of Marketing Middlemen 


The marketing middlemen engaged in 
domestic trade are classified by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in six major types 
and in sub-types of each of these cata- 
gories. The study of these types is the 
most simple and perhaps the most ac- 
curate way in which one can see the 
forest of marketing middlemen without 
one’s vision being unduly blurred by the 
many and varied kinds of trees. Many 
middlemen do not fall precisely into any 
one of these classes because they are en- 
gaged in several or a number of different 
‘activities all of which are parts of their 
services in marketing. 

The classes identified by this basis of 
classification include: 


1. Service and limited function wholesalers. 


2. Manufacturers’ sales branches, with 
stocks of goods. 
3. Manufacturers’ sales. offices, without 


stocks. 
4. Petroleum bulk stations and terminals. 
5. Agents and brokers of various types. 
6. Assemblers, chiefly of farm products. 
Wholesalers: Service and Limited- 
Function 


Wholesalers of this general type are 
engaged primarily in buying and selling 
goods for their own accounts. Usually 
they are independent of the control of 
producers or manufacturers or consum- 
ers, although there are a few exceptions 
to this general statement. The names of 
many of these types indicate more or less 
accurately their modes of operation. 

Wholesale merchants are merchant 
middlemen who generally buy goods 
from producers or manufacturers on 


their own account, carry stocks of goods, 
assemble the goods in large lots, redis- 
tribute the goods in smaller lots usually 
through their own sales forces, extend 
credit to their customers and assist their 
industrial buyers or retail dealers. It 
is almost completely impossible to dis- 
tinguish wholesale merchants from job- 
bers. In many trades the terms “whole- 
sale merchant,” ‘wholesaler’ and “job- 
ber” are used interchangeably. This 
group includes “supply jobbers,” who sell 
chiefly .to wholesalers; “semi- or sub- 
jobbers,” who sell chiefly to industrial 
users or retailers or less frequently to 
household or individual consumers. Co- 
operative buying organizations, who buy, 
store and distribute goods for farm or 
consumer cooperatives are also included 
in this category. So are mail-order or 
catalogue wholesalers who _ distribute 
their goods principally through direct- 
by-mail activities. 

“Voluntary group wholesalers” are 
wholesale merchants who sponsor or are 
affiliated with the sponsors of voluntary 
organizations of independent retail deal- 
ers who perform advertising and sales 
promotion activities jointly. Usually 
these are joint merchandising groups 
identified by a single common trade 
name. 


A special group of middlemen are 
called “converters” in the textile trade. 
They function not only as wholesale 
merchants but perform or have done for 
them some of the services necessary to 
finish or complete the manufacture of 
the textiles such as finishing, dying and 
printing the fabrics. 


Industrial distributors are another 
type of middlemen who handle general 
lines of industrial goods which they sell 
chiefly to industrial users rather than to 
retail merchants. They handle industrial 
materials equipment and supplies for 
mills or factories, mining companies, oil 
producers and public utilities, and in- 
clude mill and mine supply houses, elec- 
trical supply dealers, plumbing supply 
houses, oil well supply houses, and other 
specialty houses specializing in indus- 
trial sales. 

The descriptive title of “cash-and- 
carry wholesalers” is used to include 
merchants who usually buy and assem- 
ble limited lines of merchandise in whole- 
sale lots, carry stocks of goods, and sell 
the goods from their stocks in smaller 
lots to retailers and other dealers. De- 
liveries are usually made at the whole- 
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salers’ warehouses and the sales are for 
cash and not on credit. These middle- 
men usually specialize in limited lines of 
staple goods and fast-moving items of 
merchandise. 


Another type of middleman is the 
“drop shippers” or “desk jobber’ who 
customarily buys the goods for his own 
account and risk but does not store or 
warehouse or deliver them. He orders 
the goods shipped from the producers’, 
manufacturers’ or jobbers’ places of busi- 
ness direct to the places of business of 
those to whom the drop shipper or desk 
jobber have sold the merchandise—usu- 
ally industrial users or small traders or 
retail merchants. 


“Wagon distributors” are limited serv- 
ice wholesale middlemen who trade in 
a limited line of merchandise, usually 
branded goods of a perishable or semi- 
perishable nature, which they sell and 
deliver simultaneously to retail mer- 
chants by driver-salesman who operate 
the distributors’ fleets of motor trucks, 
take orders for the goods and deliver 
them from their vehicles. These distribu- 
tors include those engaged in handling 
bakery products, groceries, bottled bev- 
erages and similar consumers goods. 


“Retailer-cooperative warehouses” are 
operated by wholesale middlemen whose 
facilities are owned and operations con- 
trolled by groups of retail merchants 
who purchase goods collectively. Most 
of these organizations buy, assemble 
and sell, chiefly for the members of the 
cooperative group and assist them in 
marketing the goods handled. 


Export merchants or traders are those 
who specialize in selling goods—raw ma- 
terial or semi-finished or finished prod- 
ucts—to foreign importers, wholesalers 
or industrial buyers. 


Import merchants or importers spe- 
cialize in bringing into the country, usu- 
ally in wholesale lots, foreign raw ma- 
terials, or semi-finished or finished mer- 
chandise which they, in turn, sell to in- 
dustrial users or to wholesale or retail 
merchants for distribution in the do- 
mestic trade. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Branches 


Another major subdivision of the clas- 
sification of middlemen includes whole- 
sale outlets which are owned, managed 
and staffed by manufacturers. These or- 
ganizations are maintained separately 
from the plants of the manufacturers 
and, in some cases, are operated as sep- 
arate departments. If operated by sub- 
sidiary sales cooperations, which sell 
primarily to industrial users or to the 
retail trade, these enterprises are classi- 
fied by the Bureau of the Census as serv- 
ice or limited function wholesalers and 
not as manufacturers branches. The 
branches maintain stocks of goods, ware- 
house them at convenient points, sell the 
goods, and deliver them to the cus- 
tomers. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Offices 


Many manufacturers maintain district 
or sectional sales offices and sales forces 
which sell goods to industrial users or 
to wholesale or retail merchants in their 
respective districts, but do not maintain 
warehouse or delivery facilities in con- 
nection with these offices for the han- 
dling, storage or delivery of the goods. 
The orders booked by the sales offices 
are transmitted to the general offices of 
the manufacturing companies. The or- 
ders are filled by shipments made direct 
from the mills or factories or from ware- 





house stocks controlled by the central 
offices of the manufacturers. 


Petroleum Bulk Stations and Terminals 


A major sub-division in the classifica- 
tion of marketing middlemen include 
these which are engaged chiefly in the 
storage and distribution of gasoline, oils 
and other petroleum products at bulk 
stations located on railroads or steam- 
ship lines. From these bulk stations the 
bulk products are sold and delivered by 
tank motor vehicles chiefly to industrial 
users, motor transportation carriers, re- 
tail gas stations, or farmers. Petroleum 
distribution terminals are located on 
petroleum pipe lines or at water carrier 
or railroad terminals from which the 
petroleum products are sold or trans- 
ferred from one transportation agency to 
another, such as the transfer from pipe 
line to railroad tank cars, or from pipe 
line to tank steamship or barge. From 
these terminals gasoline or other prod- 
ucts are sold to large scale distributors 
or users. 


Bulk stations are of several types in- 
cluding: 1. Independent owned or leased 
stations; 2. “Commission stations” op- 
erated by multi-unit distributors who 
pay commissions on sales to the opera- 
tors of the individual units; 3. “Salary 
stations” operated by the employees of 
the distributing companies; 4. “Coopera- 
tive stations” owned and operated by 
farmer cooperatives or other coopera- 
tive organizations. 


Assemblers 


A variety of middlemen in wholesale 
distribution are collected in the general 
classification of assemblers. These mid- 
dlemen are engaged primarily in the as- 
sembly or purchase for resale of agri- 
cultural products, fish and other sea 
foods at local centers of production. They 
purchase the products directly from 
farmers or fishermen and assemble the 
relatively small purchases into larger 
lots—carload or truckload or in even 
larger units—for shipment to wholesale 
merchants or jobbers, industrial users, 
or commission houses for use or resale. 
In some cases the individuals or com- 
panies or cooperative associations en- 
gaged in assembly buy and sell on their 
own accounts as merchants while in 
other cases they function as the agents 
or employees of centralized organization 
and receive salaries and commissions as 
compensation for their services. 

Some of the principal varieties of as- 
semblers include organizations of the 
following: 


1. Assemblers of farm products, independent 
buyers of agricultural commodities who ship 
the goods they buy and assemble to whole- 
sale receivers or ‘‘carload distributors’’ in 
the large city markets for distribution. Some 
of the larger organizations in this branch of 
marketing have assembling facilities at con- 
centration centers and operate a number of 
buying stations as units in groups, lines or 
chains. 

2. Commission buyers act as assemblers in 
the capacity of agents of the buyers whom 
they represent rather than as merchants buy- 
ing and selling for their own account and 
risk. 

3. Cooperative marketing associations of 
farmers or other producers act as assemblers 
of the products of their members and ship the 
assembled lots of products to market. They 
also brand, grade, pack, store, and advertise 
the products as well as assemble and sell 
them; and buy and distribute to the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘co-ops’’ such staple articles as 
fuel, stock-feed, fertilizers, seed and other 
supplies. 

4. Cooperative sales agencies include cen- 
tral marketing associations and sales agencies 
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which sell the products grown by their mem. 
bers. They include local, regional, state, see. 
tional and national cooperative organizations 
and differ usually from the cooperative mar. 
keting association in that they function at 
the second or third level of selling while the 
marketing associations function usually at 
the first sales level after production. 

5. Cream or milk stations function as as. 
semblers in the collection of fluid milk ang 
cream. They operate collecting stations or 
depots in the rural producing regions anq 
ship the products by rail or motor truck sery- 
ices to the consuming markets. Some of these 
assemblers trade also in poultry, eggs and 
other farm products, and in some cases they 
perform these services as part of more gen. 
eral operations including retailing, service 
shops or stations, grain elevations and other 
marketing functions. Cream or milk stations 
are conducted by independent operators, by 
city milk distributors, creameries, or milk 
cooperation associations. 

6. Country grain elevators are engaged in 
the assembly of grain in country markets or 
other rural areas of grain production. They 
function in the collecting of the grain pro. 
duced by farmers in their districts, the stor. 
age of the grain and shipment to terminal 
elevators in the central markets. The local 
or independent elevators are _ individually 
owned. Line elevators are owned and oper- 
ated from a central location. Cooperative ele- 
vators are owned and operated by co-ops in 
either single or multiple units. 

7. Packers and shippers assemble fruits, 
vegetables, and sea foods at or near the 
points of production from growers or fisher- 
men. At their plants the products are graded, 
branded, packed and shipped by rail, water, 
railway express, motor or air transport serv- 
ices to central or consuming markets. 


Agents and Brokers 


A final major group of marketing mid- 
dlemen has purposely been left to last 
because of their large number and va- 
riety and because of the importance of 
their functions. 

Generally, the individuals or organiza- 
tions in this broad category are in busi- 
ness on their own account. They nego- 
tiate and facilitate the purchase and sale 
of goods and transfer of title to th 
goods, but as a rule they do not take 
title to the goods. Sometimes they rep- 
resent buyers and sometimes sellers and 
in some cases, act as intermediaries for 
both. They may represent single princi- 
pals or clients or many. Often they spe- 
cialize in one or a limited line of prod- 
ucts or merchandise. 

Usually they are compensated for 
their services by fees, commissions or 
other payments based upon the volume 
or value of the transactions. One of 
their principal functions is the collection 
and supplying of marketing information 
gathered from their contacts and expe- 
rience. Often they are highly specialized 
experts in their respective lines of trade 
whose information and judgment is in- 
valuable to other traders in gauging 
markets. 


Included in the broad classification of 
brokers and agents are individuals 0 
organizations engaged in the following 
types of market activity: 


1. Auction companies or commodity auc 
tioneers who conduct sales of products a 
auction to the highest bidders under codes of 
rules and regulations. They operate auction 
sales rooms, and provide facilities for the 
inspection of the goods prior to offering them 
for sale. In some cases they extend credil 
to the buyers assuming responsibility for the 
payment of the amounts due the vendors wh0 
use their services. Auction markets are mall 
tained in many commodities including fresh 
fruits and vegetables, livestock, poultry, dally 
products, and tobacco, and also in furniture, 
household furnishings, general merchandisé 
and other commodities. 

2. Commodity or merchandise brokers, wh? 
negotiate sales by serving; as intermediarié 
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petween the buyers and sellers. They do not, 
as a rule, have physical control of the goods 
and do not take or pass title to the goods or 
assume the risk of price fluctuations. Some- 
times the brokers act also in the capacity of 
agents or producers or wholesalers but, in 
some cases, they act in a similar capacity for 
puyers who may be smaller wholesalers or 
retailers. Brokers who represent or act pri- 
marily for buyers are called ‘‘buying brok- 
ers.”” In some cases their authority with re- 
spect to prices is subject to limitations 
placed by their principals. 


Usually brokers are independent in- 
termediaries and as such are not bound 
by their principals. Their relations with 
clients are apt to be not only less re- 
stricted but less regular than in the case 
of selling or manufacturers’ agents who 
usually represent one or a group of prin- 
cipals continuously. Brokers usually re- 
ceive fees or commissions for their serv- 
ices, based either upon the quantities or 
values of goods the sale or purchase of 
which they have negotiated. Brokers also 
advise their clientele with respect to 
market conditions, sources of supply, ac- 
tual or potential demand prices, restric- 
tions, and other trade conditions. Ordi- 
narily they do not handle the invoices or 
other documents covering the goods 
bought and sold. The dividing line be- 
tween brokers and agents in many line’ 
of marketing is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to distinguish partly because of the 
usages of the trades. Technically, an 
agent represents his principal while a 
broker is an independent intermediary 
but this legal distinction is blurred in 
many trades. 


Commission Men 


A type of middleman called “commis- 
sion merchants” or ‘‘commission houses” 
or “commission men” handle goods 
shipped to them by their clients for sale. 
They do not take title to the goods nor 
buy and sell them for their own ac- 
counts, and, strictly, they are not mer- 
chants but agents. They receive and han- 
dle, store, condition and sell the goods 
for their principals or clients, acting in 
some trades as shippers’ agents at mar- 
ket centers and in other trades combin- 
ing sales with other functions. In many 
cases the goods are shipped to them on 


consifnment for sale at prices to be de- 
termined, as a rule, by the Commission 
men based upon conditions within the 
markets, although they may be restricted 
in the exercise of judgment in exercising 
this function. 

Factors in the raw cotton trade op- 
erate in virtually the same capacity as 
commission men and, in addition, they 
advance funds or credit to the growers 
or shippers of the cotton. They also 
warehouse or store the cotton at the cen- 
tral markets where they are located, 
grade and inspect the cotton, sell it, and 
ship it to the users, brokers, exporters 
or other buyers at prices usually de- 
termined by the judgment of the fac- 
tors. 

Manufacturers’ agents function in sell- 
ing the products or part of the products 
of manufacturers who use their services. 
Usually they are connected with their 
principals on the basis of long-term con- 
tracts. Their operations are usually lim- 
ited in territorial scope; and the terms 
of sale and prices are determined by the 
manufacturers not by the agents. They 
are in business for themselves and not 
employees of the manufacturers, and 
they are compensated for their services 
by commissions. Many of them represent 
simultaneously several or a number of 
manufacturers or producers whose goods 
are not competitive with each other. 
Some of the manufacturers’ agents main- 
tain warehousing and delivery facilities 
and carry stocks of goods for distribu- 
tion. Others maintain no such facilities 
but place the orders with the manufac- 
turers for direct shipments to their cus- 
tomers. 


Selling Agents 


Selling agents, although resembling 
manufacturers’ agents in many respects, 
differ from the latter in several impor- 
tant respects. Usually they handle one or 
a number of products of their clients. 
They are less restricted with respect to 
the territories in which they sell. They 
have much more latitude than manufac- 
turers’ agents in the prices at which they 
sell goods and in determining the terms 
of sale. They often finance the princi- 
pals or clients they represent and render 
them assistance in supplying marketing 
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data, in sales promotion and in adver- 
tising. 

Export agents specialize in the pur- 
chase of goods for the account of for- 
eign buyers or in the sale of goods to 
them, acting as functional middlemen. 
This classification includes export com- 
mission agents or houses, export agents, 
and export brokers. 

Import agents represent foreign sell- 
ers in the domestic market, negotiating 
sales and arranging for clearance of 
goods through United States Customs 
for their clients. Included in this classi- 
fication are import commission houses, 
manufacturers’ agents and selling agents, 
who specialize in imported goods. 

Purchasing agents, or syndicated buy- 
ers, are independent middlemen who 
specialize in buying goods for their cli- 
ents or principals, and furnish them with 
market information and advice. Fre- 
quently they combine the orders of sev- 
eral or a number of small wholesalers 
or retail merchants so as to buy in larger 
quantities and at more favorable prices 
than the individual buyers could get. 

Resident buyers are a specialized type 
of purchasing agent operating chiefly in ~ 
the dry-goods trade. They are located 
in central market cities and maintain 
close contacts with the manufacturers 
and wholesalers or jobbers in these mar- 
kets and with the retail dry goods mer- 
chants whose patronage they seek. Usu- 
ally they represent the buyers but in 
some cases they may act as the local or 
resident representatives of sellers as 
well. In such cases their functions ap- 
proximate those of brokers. 


Traffic Men and Market Middlemen 


It is a wise traffic man who knows 
who really controls traffic and is re- 
sponsible for its routing and delivery. 
The traffic representatives of transpor- 
tation companies must know how each 
of these many and varied types of mid- 
dlemen function in each of the trades 
from which he hopes to derive traffic. 
It is incumbent on them, therefore, to be 
able to identify the middlemen function- 
ing in these trades so that they may 
understand and their responsibility 
traced for the movement of goods and 
for the transfer of title to the goods 
through these interacting middlemen. 











Washington Airport Expansion 


Among appropriations included in H. R. 4805, the first 
deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, which the House has passed and sent to the Senate, 
is an item of $3,998,000 for construction at the Washington 
National Airport, a facility owned by the federal government 
and operated through the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

In testimony by Hervey Law, airport administrator, ap- 
pearing in the printed hearings of the House appropriations 
Committee on the bill, it was shown that $2,833,000 of the 
amount approved by the House for the Washington airport 
would be used for construction of four additional hangars; 
that $865,000 would be expended for an extension of the south 
end of the terminal building; that an expenditure of $100,000 
was proposed for acquisition of land for, and planning of, an 
access road to the airport, and that $200,000 would be used to 
build a boilerhouse extension. Chairman Cannon, of the appro- 
priations committee, noted that the estimated cost of construc- 


tion of the access road was $750,000. 


_ Reporting the bill to the House, the committee said that the 
airport was “a self-liquidating activity.” It said the testimony 





left no doubt as to the need for the projects covered by the 
appropriation estimate. 

In his testimony, Mr. Law said that he had definite com- 
mitments from the airlines for five hangars to be built, “on a 
basis of amortization in 40 years, 2 per cent interest on the 
balance, and the cost of maintenance. He said that the Secre- 
tary of War had agreed, in writing, to turn over to the Wash- 
ington National Airport, “six months after the duration,” the 
army air passenger terminal located near the airport terminal. 
He said that, at the present time, there were only 12 gates in 
front of the airport terminal building; that it was necessary, 
under certain conditions, to park the planes double, and that 
it was a dangerous proposition for passengers going to the 
planes passing those double-parked there. 

Mr. Law reported that total receipts of the Washington 
National Airport for the fiscal year 1945, including rentals, in- 
come from concessions, sale of utilities, and other revenue, 
were $594,725.25, as compared with $516,470.17 for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. He estimated that, if funds for the construction 
program now contemplated were made available and construc- 
tion would be completed, income in future years would be as 
follows: $973,735 in 1947; $1,514,985 in 1948; $1,695,985 in 1949, 
and $2,117,985 in 1950. 


WORLD ROUTE “PROVING” FLIGHTS 
To assure safety in the establishment of world air routes, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration is running many “prov- 
ing” flights to foreign points, according to James L. Kinney, 
chief of the C. A. A. air-carrier division. 
Proving runs now were under way for the American Over- 
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seas Airlines run from LaGuardia to London by way of Stevens- 
ville, or Gander Lake, Newfoundland; Santa Maria, one of the 
Azores Islands; and Lisbon, said Mr. Kinney, adding that 
American had been flying this run under contract to the Army 
Transport Command and that C. A. A. checking should en- 
counter no delaying difficulties. 

In the near future, he continued, the same C. A. A. men 
would be running tests on a route for Transcontinental and 
Western Airlines that paralleled the American Overseas route. 
Continuing, Mr. Kinney said: 

“After the airline operator has requested and received the 
approval of a new air route from the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
after radio facilities have been installed and airports are ready 
for the contemplated operation, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration air-carrier division begins its investigation and conducts 
the necessary proving runs.” 





Air Certificate Applications 


Applications for air-transportation authority and amend- 
ments to previously granted certificates have been filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board as follows: 


No, 2150, United Air Lines, Inc., Chicago, Ill., amendment to its 
certificate for route No. 66 so as to include Akron and Youngstown, O., 
Harrisburg and Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa., and Providence, R. I., as 
intermediate points on that route. 

No. 2151, Norfolk Northern Air Lines, Norfolk, Va., scheduled; per- 
sons, property, and mail between Norfolk and Baltimore, Md., Norfolk 
and Philadelphia, Pa., and Norfolk and New York, N. Y. 

No. 2153, American Air Express Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
scheduled; property (air express and cargo) between Boston, Mass., 
and Los Angeles, Calif., New York and Miami, Fla., Boston and Chi- 
cago, Ill., New York and Chicago, Washington, D. C. and Omaha, Neb., 
and Seattle, Wash. and San Diego, Calif., via specified intermediate 
points. 

No. 1537, National Airlines, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., amendment 
No. 4 for amendment of its route No. 31 (or for a new route) so as to 
designate Newark, N. J., as a co-terminal point with New York, N. Y., 
with the understanding that the carrier may serve Newark on trips 
originating or terminating at New York; to designate Baltimore, Md., 
Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Va., as intermediate points between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Norfolk, Va.; to designate Salisbury, Md., as 
an alternate intermediate point to Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., 
and Richmond, Va., between the intermediate points Philadelphia and 
Norfolk; and to establish a new route between Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C., via Rehoboth Beach, Del., Ocean City, Md., and 
Salisbury, Md., the route to operate on a seasonal basis from July 1, 
to September 30, of each year. 





Air Revenue Statistics 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced that net oper- 
ating revenue for the first eight months of 1945 for the 19 
domestic air carriers, including All American Aviation, Inc., 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, and Hawaiian Airlines, has reached 
a total of $31,099,611, which is an increase of $7,981,714 over 
the same period of last year. 

Revenue miles flown in the first eight months of 1945 were 
136,679,172 as compared with 87,848,292 for the same period 
of 1944, said the C. A. B., adding that total operating revenue 
for the 1945 period was $140,538,716, and operating expenses, 
$109,439,105, leaving net operating revenue of $31,099,611. For 
the 1944 period, said the board, totaling operating revenue was 
$98,818,668 and operating expenses, $75,700,771, leaving net 
operating revenue of $23,117,897. 

For the year ended August 31, 1945, continued the board, 

_ the net operating revenue for all domestic airlines was $44,- 
541,273, compared with $29,339,234 for the comparable period 
of 1944. Express and freight revenues, it said, showed an in- 
crease from $7,640,911 for the year ended in August, 1944, to 
$11,016,748 for the year ended in August, 1945. 

In the 12 months ended August 31, 1945, the board said, 
193,282,294 revenue miles were flown, as against 125,643,065 for 
the comparable 1944 period. Total operating revenue for the 
period ended with August, 1945, the board said, was $202,708.84 
with operating expenses of $158,167,551, leaving net operating 
revenue of $44,541,273. In the 12-month period ended with 
August, 1944, said the board, total operating revenue was $142,- 
018,025, with operating expenses, $112,678,791, leaving net op- 
erating revenue of $29,339,234. 





TOMATOES BY AIR 


The higher ceiling established for consumer-size packages 
of tomatoes shipped by airplane on an experimental basis may 
be used for tomatoes shipped by air in wholesale-size packages, 
the Office of Price Administration has announced. 

At the same time, O. P. A. said that each tomato shipped 
in the larger packages must be wrapped in a transparent, non- 
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reusable wrapper marked to show it was shipped by air so 
that such tomatoes can readily be told from those shipped by 
rail which have slightly lower ceiling prices. 

Previously, tomatoes shipped by air had to be packed in 
consumer sized packages. 

The action, effective December 17, 1945, allows shippers 
who wish to experiment with air shipments in larger (whole- 
sale-size) packages to do so. 

(Amendment No. 7 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
376—Certain Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—effective December 
7, 1945.) 


Air Traffic Volume 


In the nine-month period ended September 30, mail ton- 
miles flown by the 19 domestic airlines increased 40.21 per cent, 
express ton-miles increased 43.93 per cent, and revenue ton- 
miles increased 53.36 per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1944, according to the Civil Aeronautics Board. In the same 
nine months, revenue passenger miles increased 55.93 per cent 
over the 1944 period, it said, adding: 


The airlines flew 94.85 per cent of their scheduled mileage in the 
first nine months of this year. Of the 19.58 average available seats per 
mile about 88.70 per cent were occupied by revenue passengers, as 
compared with 19.02 average available seats of which 90.14 per cent 


were occupied by revenue passengers for the corresponding 9 months 
last year. 


The average airplane load on the commercial airlines during the 
first 9 months of this year was 17.37 passengers, 684.3 pounds of mail, 
and 229.4 pounds of express, as compared with 17.15 passengers, 747.7 
pounds of mail and 244.3 pounds of express for the corresponding 
period in 1944. 

The major figures for the 9 and 12 months’ periods ended Sep- 
tember 30 were: 

9 Mos. Ended 12 Mos. Ended 
Sept. 30,1945 Sept. 30, 1945 


Revenue Miles FIOWN. ........ccccccccecs 155,851,649 198,557,444 
Revenue Passenger Miles .............. 2,499,066,348 3,157,649,290 
I I on noe esta waenesienbict 50,602,340 65,583,417 
poe i 17,849,332 23,104,550 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor 

(per cent of seats occupied) ......... 88.70 88.50 


Air Safety Flights 


To assure safety in the establishment of world air routes, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration is running many “prov- 
ing” flights to foreign points, according to James L. Kinney, 
chief of the C. A. A. air carrier division. 


“Proving” runs now are under way for the American Over- 
seas Airlines run from LaGuardia to London by way of Stevens- 
ville, or Gander Lake, Newfoundland; Santa Maria, one of the 
Azores Islands; and Lisbon. American has been flying this run 
under contract to the Army Transport Command and the 
C. A. A. checking should encounter no delaying difficulties, ac- 
cording to the C. A. A. 

In the near future, the same C. A. A. men will be running 
tests on a route for Transcontinental and Western Airlines 
which parallels the American Overseas Route. 


Other trans-ocean routes already proved by C. A. A. are 
the American Overseas run from LaGuardia Field or Boston 
to Poole or Hurn Airport, England, by way of Gander Lake, 
Newfoundland, and Shannon Airport, Eire, and a parallel route 
of Pan-American San Francisco to Honolulu (Pan-American), 
Seattle to Nome (Pan-American), Natal to Monrovia (Pan- 
American), and several through Central and South America. 

Pan-American has other Pacific routes under construction 
which will require approval in the near future. One is from 
Honolulu to Manila and Hongkong, another from Honolulu to 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


To facilitate proving runs, more than twenty veterans of 
the Air Transport Command and Naval Air Transport Service, 
many with years of previous airline experience, recently have 
been added to the C. A. A.’s staff of air carrier inspectors. 
With the anticipated establishment of many new overseas and 
continental routes, this staff of inspector technicians will be 
conducting proving runs for many months to come, according 
to Mr. Kinney who added: 


After the airline operator has requested and received the approval 
of a new air route from the Civil Aeronautics Board; after radio facili- 
ties have been installed and airports are ready for the contemplated 
operation, the Civil Aeronautics Administration air carrier division 
begins its investigation and conducts the necessary proving runs. 

Proving runs are flown over the route, and are carried out under 
simulated instrument conditions with CAA technicians on board. The 
purpose of conducting a proving run over a new route or extension to 
an existing route is to deterniine the applicant’s ability to conduct 
such an operation in compliance with the provisions of the Civil Air 
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Regulations and in accordance with minimum safety requirements of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Such determination is predicated upon the adequacy of facilities 
provided by the operator, including aircraft, airports, lighting facilities, 
fueling facilities, ground and aircraft radio facilities, and upon the 


competency of the pilot, dispatcher, maintenance, radio and other 
personnel, 


U. S.-PORTUGAL AIR AGREEMENT 


Signing of an air transport agreement between the United 
States and Portugal, providing for the so-called “Fifth Free- 
dom” traffic privileges and effective as of December 6, has 
been announced by the State Department. 

“Services to be operated under the agreement by United 
States airlines,” the department said, “include a route via 
Bermuda and the Azores to Lisbon, with one sector proceeding 
to London and another to Barcelona and Marseilles; a second 
route via Newfoundland to Lisbon, proceeding onward to the 
Middle East via Madrid and the Mediterranean area, and a 
third route across the Pacific which includes a stop at Macao. 
Portuguese air services are granted the right to operate from 
Lisbon to New York via the Azores and Bermuda.” 





BRANIFF EXPRESS RATE REDUCTION 


A tariff to reduce its international air express rates be- 
tween four Texas cities and Mexico City, has been filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board by Braniff Airways, Guy M. 
Springer, air cargo manager of the airways, has announced. 
To be effective January 10, the supplemental tariff will cut air 
express rates from Dallas and Fort Worth to Mexico City 
from 40 to 34 cents‘a pound; from San Antonio, 33 to 30 cents 
a pound; and Laredo, 26 to 24 cents a pound. 


C. A. A. PERSONNEL 

Appointment of Major John F. Warlick as regional coun- 
sellor for the Civil Aeronautics Administration has been an- 
nounced by T. P. Wright, administrator. 

Major Warlick, who recently was discharged from the Air 
Rescue Division of the Army Air Forces, would act as liaison 
between A. S. Koch, assistant administrator for field operations, 
and the regional offices, said Mr. Wright. 


Cc. A. B. PERSONNEL 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced the appoint- 
ment of Col. Joseph B. Duckworth as director of its safety 
bureau succeeding Jesse W. Lankford, who will have charge 
of the board’s accident analysis work. Mr. Lankford asked to 
be released from the directorship, a wartime appointment he 
had held since December, 1942, said the C. A. B. 

Col. Duckworth, said the board, served the Army five 
years as operations and flying safety officer, director of train- 
ing, post executive officer, post commander, and wing com- 
mander. It said he was concerned directly with safety of flying, 
particularly through the development of a new and improved 
system of instrument flying training for the Army Air Forces. 
In addition, it said, Col. Duckworth, as president of the A. A. F. 
Instrument Flying Standardization Board and as a member of 
the All Weather Air Forces Board, wrote many regulations 
relating to safety of flight in military operation and received 
the air medal for being the first pilot to fly through the center 
of a tropical hurricane. 


Cc. A. B. ACCIDENT REPORT 


Failure of each pilot to see the other aircraft in time to 
avoid collision, was given by the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
the probable cause of a collision between Eastern Airlines’ 
flight No. 45 en route from Boston, Mass., to Miami, Fla., and 
an Army Air Force A-26 aircraft near Florence, S. C., July 12. 
The accident resulted in fatal injury to one occupant of the 
airliner and to two occupants of the army plane, and injuries 
to three passengers and the four crew members of the airliner. 

The C. A. B. said contributing factors were the DC-3 pilot’s 
deviation from the airway in the proximity of an active U. S. 
A. A. F. base and his lack of vigilance, and the Army pilot’s 
continuing a maneuver that restricted his vision in an area not 
set aside for such maneuvers. 








AIRCRAFT RESEARCH NEEDS 

Donald W. Douglas, chairman, and E. E. Wilson, president, 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, issued a statement in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of that group at Los Angeles 
Saying that, in spite of a shrinkage of employment in the in- 
dustry by more than 1,000,000 persons to a current total of less 
than 200,000, it would be able to stay abreast of scientific dis- 
coveries affecting aviation, if the country had a sound national 
air power policy fostering research and development. 

They said that, while discoveries such as jet and rocket 
propulsion, electronics, radar, rotary and flying wings and 
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atomic energy were revolutionizing military air power, they also 
promised to bring about enormous advances in the speed, safety, 
and comfort of air transport. These new discoveries, including 


atomic energy, had their most important application in aviation, 
they added. 


AIR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


An increase of 14.6 per cent in the number of domestic air 
express shipments for October, over the same month last year, 
was announced by the air express division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. A total of 398,678 shipments, an increase of 


50,821, was handled by the agency’s coordinated air-rail offices 
throughout the country. 


TROOP TRANSPORT BY PLANE 


Plans for transporting approximately 100,000 overseas vet- 
erans from Pacific coast debarkation ports to the east by Army 
planes in December have been abandoned, according to the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

The O. D. T. requested the Air Transport Command to help 
transfer troops to their homes, but A. T. C. replied “that its 
personnel had been so reduced by discharges from the service 
that it had no additional air crews available for this service, an 
O. D. T. spokesman said. 

A large number of troops were being ferried by commer- 
cial lines, the spokesman said, adding that the latest overall 
estimate of troops to be moved by all transportation services 
from both coasts in December was 1,073,000. Including interior 
rail movements the total troop travel was expected to reach 
1,500,000, he said. 

For January,.the spokesman continued, the estimated total 


of troops to be moved from both coasts would be down to 
700,000. 


USE OF SURPLUS AIRPORTS 


Procedure has been established under which municipalities 
or other local government subdivisions may be permitted to op- 
erate surplus airports and airport facilities, at no cost, pend- 
ing final disposition of the airfield, according to the Surplus 
Property Administration. 

Owning agencies of the government have been authorized 
by the Surplus Property Administration to issue interim per- 
mits to states, political subdivisions and municipalities which 
expect ultimately to acquire the property, the S. P. A. says, 
adding: 

“One of the first communities to benefit by this procedure 
will be the city of Cheyenne, Wyo. The permit covers two 
hangars formerly used as a modification center. 

“Tssuance of these permits involves no cash payment. They 
are revocable, and will serve only as a temporary expedient 


to keep the airport in continued operation until final disposi- 
tion is nade.” 


T. & W. AIR PREVIEW FLIGHT 


A preview passenger flight across the Atlantic with a 300- 
mile-an-hour TWA-Lockheed Constellation was to be made De- 
cember 3, according to Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., who said the flight “would show for the 
first time what can be expected in high-speed, over-weather 
flying across the Atlantic.” Aboard the ship was a crew of seven 


and passengers, including Representative Clarence Lea, of 
California. 


BRANIFF’S AIRFREIGHT PROGRAM 


New radios, flowers, food products and machinery parts 
were flown on the initial trips of airfreight December 1 as 
Braniff Airways launched its airfreight program in the 32 cities 
on the airline’s system. According to Braniff, its airways is the 
first to publish a record low in tariffs, first to slash to a mini- 
mum the current complicated bill of lading and freight bill 
document, and the first to eliminate any mileage restriction. 
Braniff will provide once-a-day pickup and delivery service with 
charges included in the published tariff, with deliveries being 
made the following morning at the destination points. 


CITATION TO RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


A Navy certificate of achievement “for exceptional accom- 
plishment and meritorious contribution to the national war 
effort” has been received by the Railway Express Agency, it 
was announced by L. O. Head, company president. In 1944 
express business moving on government bills-of-lading was 55 
times as much as in 1940, while war traffic reached 70 per cent 
of the total handled, the agency stated. To meet the war 
emergency, the agency established a separate bureau in Wash- 
ington, which enabled it to meet the Navy’s needs for carload 
and trainload express movements, and special guard service 
on vital and confidential shipments, Mr. Head said. 
































































W. S. A. Temporary Authority 


The War Shipping Administration has filed a petition with 
the Commission in W-926, Sub. 1, TA, Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration (coastwise and intercoastal), asking 
that the temporary authority granted the W.S.A. in September 
to operate until December 31 as a common and contract carrier 
of passengers and commodities generally between all ports and 
points along the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts be 
extended for a period of 180 days from December 31 (see 
Traffic World, Sept. 22, p. 741). 

In a covering letter, Admiral Land, W.S.A. Administrator, 
said he was in complete accord with the“‘basic conditions’ de- 
scribed in a letter written on behalf of Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
Agwilines, Inc., Merchants & Miners Transportation, and Re- 
frigerated Steamship Co., by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D. C. In that letter, Mr. La Roe said the ship lines would 
not oppose extension of the certificate if there was a severance 
between the rights granted the W.S.A. covering the intercoastal 
operation (under which service was resumed by the W.S.A. 
on October 20) and those covering coastwise operation. 

Mr. La Roe asked for a hearing on the coastwise operation 
because he said, there was no adequate plan for the resumption 
of coastwise service by private owners. If government opera- 
tion was going to be profitable, he said, there was no longer any 
justification for government operation. He expressed the con- 
cern of the ship lines as related to an assurance given the 
Office of Defense Transportation by the W.S.A. it would not 
operate any coastwise line at a loss. 

To this, Admiral Land replied that, while it would be the 
aim of the W.S.A. to avoid losses, he did not want to leave the 
inference that inauguration of service was precluded even 
though losses were inevitable. There was authority in the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion and in the Office of 
Economic Stabilization to direct the W.S.A. to operate a coast- 
wise trade, nothwithstanding certainty of loss. He said the 
W.S.A. commitment to the O.D.T. was subject to this higher 
authority and that “our written assurance so provides.” 

One of the obstacles to turning over the operations to 
private owners, said the W.S.A., was the need of a substantial 
upward rate adjustment, especially in the Atlantic-Gulf coast- 
wise trade. Discussions looking to such an adjustment were 
under way with the Association of American Railroads, he said, 
and, if they were not successful, a petition would be filed with 
the Commission for “relief from certain of the rate practices 
of the railroads.” 

He said the A.A.R. had advised it did not intend to oppose 
the request for extension of the temporary authority, but did 
reserve the right to oppose any further request for such exten- 
sion. 


Ship Conference Agreements 


The Maritime Commission has announced the approval of 
it bya modification of agreement No. 6870-4, between Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Co., Grace Line, Inc., Alcoa Steamship 
Co., Inc., and Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. Inc., enabling Lykes 
Bros. to become a party to the agreement covering transporta- 
tion of cargo and equipment from U. S. Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to private oil companies in Venezuela and the Nether- 
lands West Indies, to be used by the oil companies and not 
for resale. 


The commission also announced the filing of modification 
of agreement No. 131-200, modifying by-law E-20 of the Trans- 
Pacific Passenger Conference, which covers passenger traffic 
between North American Pacific Coast ports, including Hawaii, 
and Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia and the islands of the South Seas. Under the proposed 
modification the fiscal year for assessment of agency fees will 
begin October 1 instead of, as at present, date of his appoint- 
ment or reappointment. 


Also filed with the commission was a modification of agree- 
ment No. 7000-2 between Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd 
Royal) S. A., Lykes Bros., Steamship Co., Inc., N. V. Neder- 
landsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart-Maatschappij (Holland- 
America Line, including its Red Star Line Service) and United 
States lines, modifying the basic agreement of the Antwerp, 
Rotterdam North Atlantic Westbound Freight Conference, No. 
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7000, by changing the name to “Continental North Atlantic 
Westbound Freight Conference” and by extending the scope of 
the agreement to include German ports in the range between 
Hamburg and the Belgium/France boundary. Coinciding with 
the enlarged scope of the agreement, the division of expenses 
for conference maintenance were also modifid. 

The Maritime Commission announces the filing of agree- 
ment No. 7554 between Skibsaktieselskapet Igadi, A/S Resco 
and Aktieselskapet Ivaran Rederi, Norwegian corporations, all 
of Oslo, covering a joint cargo service, with limited passenger 
accommodations, in the trade between United States Atlantic 
and Gulf ports and the ports of Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, 
Manchuria, China, Indo-China, Siam, Philippine Islands and the 
Straits Settlements, under the trade name Ivaran Lines-Far 
East Service. 


Vessel Entrances, Clearances 


The bureau of the census, Department of Commerce, has 
announced that it is now able to release to the general public 
information on vessel movements in the foreign trade of the 
United States on a monthly basis, beginning with July, 1945. 

Attached to its announcement were tables showing the 
number and net registered tonnage of American and foreign 
dry cargo and tank vessels with cargo and in ballast entering 
and clearing in the foreign trade for July and August, and 
showed the customs districts and principal ports at which the 
vessels entered or cleared. 


For July, a grand total of 1,041 American vessels of 2,664,- 
000 net registered tons entered in ballast, and 879 American 
vessels of 2,521,000 entered with cargo; foreign vessels having 
accounted for 1,297 ships of 2,169,000 registered tons in ballast, 
and 1,791 ships of 1,346,000 registered tons with cargo. 

For August, the grand totals of American ships and their 
tonnage were: 1,718 vessels of 2,605,000 tons in ballast and 868 
ships of 2,487,000 registered tons with cargo. Grand totals of 
foreign vessels were: 1,457 ships of 2,084,000 registered tons 
in ballast, and 1,664 ships, of 1,243,000 registered tons, with 
cargo. 

Tables showing the number and net registered tonnage 
of American and foreign dry-cargo and tanker vessels with 
cargo and in ballast entering and clearing the United States 
in the foreign trade for September, have been released by the 
bureau of the census, Department of Commerce. 

For September, a grand total of 1,251 American vessels of 
2,672,000 net registered tons entered in ballast, and 712 Amer- 
ican vessels with 2,240,000 net registered tons entered with 
cargo; foreign vessels having accounted for 1,256 ships, of 
1,978,000 net registered tons, in ballast, and 1,332 ships, of 
1,040,000 registered tons, with cargo, according to the tables. 

The tables also showed that for September, a grand total 
of 651 American vessels, of 1,095,000 net registered tons, cleared 
in ballast, and 850 American ships, of 3,288,000 net registered 
tons, cleared with cargo. Grand totals of foreign vessels were: 
1,391 ships, of 588,000 net registered tons, in ballast, and 
1,223 ships, of 2,535,000 net registered tons, with cargo. 


Customs Records Opened 


Under a ruling by W. R. Johnston, commissioner of cus- 
toms, published in the Federal Register of December 8 and 
identified as T. D. 51364, authority has been granted to col- 
lectors of customs to “open to public inspection the records of 
entry and clearance of vessels and permits to proceed during 
the remainder of the period covered by any presently effective 
proclamation of the President that a state of war exists in which 
the United States is a neutral or a belligerent.” 


M. C. SHIP CHARTER ORDER 

The Maritime Commission has issued its general order No. 
59, approving charters of American-flag merchant ships to for- 
eigners under conditions set forth in the order. 

Specifically, the order provides for approval by the com- 
mission of ‘the charter to a person not a citizen of the United 
States of any vessel (including space in such vessel) documented 
under the laws of the United States or the last documentation 
of which was under the laws of the United States or owned in 
whole or in part by a citizen of the United States or by 4 
corporation organized under the laws of the United States or of 
any state, territory, district, or possession thereof, such charter 





- to be for a period of not more than twelve months or for 4 


voyage or voyages the duration of which will probably not ex- 
ceed twelve months, except a charter of any such vessel ( A) 
by demise or bareboat for use in the United States coastwis¢ 
(including intercoastal) trade, and (B) for use in the fisheries.’ 

The commission has revoked its general order No. 34, re 
vised, and its general order No. 56, relating to sale, lease, chal- 
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Columbia—Princess of Rivers 


T Columbia River Empire is an invit- 
ing area for every manufacturer of the 
nation .. . one of the Pacific Coast’s busi- 
est markets with a population of 114 mil- 
lion... a rich, up-coming country bub- 
bling with sales opportunities. This great 
Oregon country, indented by the mighty 
Columbia and Willamette rivers, colored 
by majestic snow-capped mountains, with 
settings of fertile valleys, virgin forests, 
thousands of tranquil lakes and an ocean 
shore line of 300 miles, is a kaleidoscope 
of undreamed grandeur. 


Its productivity is unlimited .. . man 
produces huge golden fields of grain, va- 
ried fruits, berries and vegetables . . . 
sheep and cattle, by the tens of thousands, 
roam its ranges . . . the mighty Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville projects supply 
cheap power for farm and factory. Indus- 
tries of note are lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, vegetable, fish and meat packing, 
paper, chemicals, metals, leather, wool- 
ens, flour and cereals, glass and clay 
products. 


Jewel in the heart of this commercial 
and agricultural empire is Portland, fresh 
water harbor 105 miles from the ocean. 
The nation’s 13th seaport, annually, first 
or second in grain shipments . . . port of 
call for 43 steamship lines, normally 
berthing 2,500 vessels a year at its miles 
of Willamette River docks. It.is the dis- 
tributing center of almost virgin markets, 


Portland and Mt. Hood 


Great Columbia Empire... SALES OPPORTUNITY* 


served by seven railways, a hundred truck 
lines, with river barges above deep navi- 
gation. City of Roses, of beautiful homes, 
modern stores, fine hotels, theatres .. . 
famed for its festivals, it counts 700,000 
in its metropolitan area. 


First ocean contact with this Empire is 
at Astoria, a great fishing base, where Pa- 
cific and Columbia meet, then upstream 
are scores of thriving communities; St. 
Helens, location of Pope & Talbot’s lum- 
ber mills and treating plant... then Van- 
couver, shipbuilding center prodigiously 
spread over its low hills. Eastward are 
Hood River, The Dalles, Walla Walla and 
Pendleton, fruit, grain, stock and cannery 
centers... beyond, rich mines of the back 
country. Southward is the rich Willamette 
Valley ... great agricultural areas and the 
cities of Salem, Eugene and Corvallis. 
Within the arc, Medford, renowned for 
pears; Klamath Falls, famous for pota- 
toes, and Bend, with its pine lumber. 


Within it all, the lure of living and op- 
portunity . . . mild climate, outing, fish- 
ing, hunting, clam digging on the beaches 


—~—~ ~~ ’ ~~ ~ 


POPE TALBOT INC 


... year-round skiing at Timberline on 
Mt. Hood; camping in Mt. Jefferson’s 
primitive area, where no roads go. This is 
Oregon’s Columbia Empire with the zest 
for achieving; for buying and for selling, 
with the invitation .. . “Come do business 
with us.” 

*One of a series on Pacific Coast Ports. 

Send for Brochure 


A factual illustrated Brochure on the Columbia Em- 
pire (comprising the State of Oregon and eleven 
counties of Washington bordering the Columbia 
River) is available on request. Send for it today. 





THE POPE & TALBOT McCORMICK FLEET 


has been serving Uncle Sam and is now ready 
to serve shippers with 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE BETWEEN 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC PORTS 


PACIFIC COASTWISE SERVICE 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS EASTBOUND 
\ SERVICE TO PUERTO RICO 
Write us for factual details about any western city 
R. F. BURLEY, Freight Traffic Manager 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5 
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ter, delivery or transfer of vessels to aliens, and agreements 
therefor. 


BLACK DIAMOND SHIPPING COMPLAINT 


Alleging that the complaint was premature and without 
legal basis, six respondents in No. 643, Black Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation vs. ‘A/S J. Ludwig Mowinckels Rederi (Cos- 
mopolitan Line), et al., have filed with the Maritime Commis- 
sion an answer to Black Diamond’s complaint asking its dis- 
missal (see Traffic World, Dec. 1, p. 1358). 

Among other things, the respondents alleged that Black 
Diamond never had been and was not a common carrier and 
that it had not qualified for membership in the North Atlantic 
Continental Freight Conference. Its application for member- 
ship was premature, said the respondents. 

Black Diamond had alleged that the conference and its 
member steamship companies refused and failed to admit it to 
conference membership in violation of the shipping act, 1916, 
and the United States code. 

Answering respondents were A/S J. Ludwig Mowinckels 
Rederi (Cosmopolitan Line), Compagnie Maritime Belge 
(Lloyd Royal) S. A., County Line, Ltd. (County Line), Eller- 
man’s Wilson Line, Ltd. (Wilson Line), N. V. Nederlandsch- 
Amerikaansche Stoomvart-Maatschappij (Holland America 
Line), and Waterman Steamship Corporation. 


W. S. A. GENERAL COUNSEL RESIGNS 


William Radner, general counsel of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, said he had resigned his position effective De- 
cember 15, and that after a vacation of two weeks would enter 
private law practice, “probably in Washington.” 

Mr. Radner sad he came to the W. S. A. on its creation 
in February, 1942, and that previously he had served as counsel 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 1935-37, as counsel 
for the Maritime Commission, 1937-39, and as secretary of the 
Matson Navigation Co., 1939-42. 

In his law practice, Mr. Radner said, he would specialize 
in transportation and administrative law generally. 

The War Administration announced that, in connection with 
the resignation of William Radner, the legal divisions of the 
Maritime Commission and of the W.S.A. would be merged for 
administratice purposes. It said Wade H. Skinner, now general 
counsel of the Maritime Commission, had been designated as 
general counsel for the W.S.A. 


U. S. EXPORT RISE UNDER U.N. R. R. A. 


The bureau of the census of the Department of Commerce 
has announced that exports from the United States under the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Program rose to 
$36,000,000 in September, a 10 per cent increase over the 
August value, with foodstuffs, principally wheat and wheat 
flour, accounting for an increased proportion of such exports. 
In September, as in August, said the census bureau, U. N. R. 
R. A. exports from the United States represented 10 per cent 
of the value of commercial or non-lend-lease exports. 


War Shipbuilding Termination 


The Maritime Commission has announced that delivery of 
the Victory cargo ship S. S. Brainerd Victory and the T-2 type 
tanker S. S. J. H. MacGaregill, in November, has brought to a 
close two large wartime shipbuilding programs. It said the 
cargo ship and tanker were included in 42 merchant vessels 
ageregating 333,667 deadweight tons delivered by merchant 
shipyards in November. 

The Liberty-type ship emergency program ended October 
30, with delivery of the S. S. Albert M. Boe, the two thousand, 
seven hundred tenth vessel, by New England Shipbuliding Cor- 
poration, said the commission, recalling that the first Liberty, 
the S. S. Patrick Henry, was launched at Baltimore, Md., Sep- 
tember 27, 1941. 

From the S. S. United Victory, pioneer of the Victory type, 
delivered February 29, 1944, until the Brainerd Victory, last of 
the type, delivered November 23 1945, merchant shipyards 
turned out 531 Victory ships, as follows, said the commission: 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, 94; California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Wilmington, Calif., 131; Kaiser Co., 
Inc., Vancouver, Wash., 31; Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, 
133; and Permanente Metals Corporation, Richmond, Calif., 142. 

From February 28, 1942, until November 30, 1945, 525 
tankers of the T2-Se-A1 type or modifications were built under 
its program, said the maritime commission, adding that the 
Sun yard turned out 198, Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile, Ala., 102; Kaiser Co., Inc., Swan Island Yard, Port- 
land, Ore., 147; and Marinship Corporation, Sausalito, Calif., 78. 

The commission said that from January 1, 1942, through 
November, 1945, 5,573 ships of 54,002,123 deadweight tons were 
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delivered under its program and that of the 42 ships delivereg 
in November, five were Victory cargoes, seven C-type cargoes, 16 
coastal cargoes, two private coastal cargo, five standard tank. 
ers, two transports, and five coastal tankers. 

The maritime commission said November deliveries were 
divided as follows: 


Sixteen vessels aggregating 127,699 deadweight tons and 38.3 per 
cent of the total tonnage were delivered by west coast yards. East 
coast yards built 10 vessels with a tonnage of 103,881 deadweight or 
31.1 per cent of total. Gulf coast yards produced 15 ships and 29.1 per 
cent of the tonnage with 97,077 deadweight tons. The Globe Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Superior, Wis., in the Great Lakes area turned out one vesse] 
equaling 5,010 deadweight tons for 1.5 per cent of the total tonnage, 


* 


SMALL CRAFT SURPLUS 

Fleet operators, export representatives for foreign opera- 
tors, and individuals planning new construction or adding to 
present fleets may obtain information on present and future 
craft available as surplus equipment, the Maritime Commission 
has announced, by making application to the director of small 
vessel disposal and procurement or the director of contract 
settlement and surplus materials division, U. S. Maritime Com. 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. A considerable quantity of new 
and used surplus small craft suitable for commercial use were 
available, said the commission. 


VICTORY SHIP CONSTRUCTION 

The Maritime Commission has announced approval of a 
three-way agreement between the Alcoa Steamship Co. of 
New York, the Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation of Portland, 
one the commission, for the completion of three Victory ship 

ulls. 

Designs for the original vessels as 10,800 deadweight ton 
cargo carriers, have been changed to carry 50 passengers and 
approximately 9,000 deadweight tons, according to the Commis- 
sion, which says the vessels are scheduled for delivery in Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

The agreed lump-sum price for each vessel is $3,800,000 
which includes $208,198 for outfitting and equipment to be pur- 
chased by the builder, says the commission. 


TANKER AND CARGO SHIP BIDS 

Sealed bids for the purchase of 16 launched but only par- 
tially completed vessels consisting of eight T1-M-BT1 tankers 
and eight C1-M-AV1 cargo-type vessels would be opened De- 
cember 28, in its offices in Washington, D. C., the Maritime 
Commission announced. 

The Commission said eight T1-M-BT1 vessels, presently lo- 
cated at the St. Johns River Shipbuilding Corporation, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., had a designed liquid cargo capacity of approximately 
30,000 barrels. The C1-M-AV1 vessels were presently located 
at the Southeastern Shipyard Corporation, Savannah, Ga., and 
had a designed cargo capacity of approximately 5,000 deai- 
weight tons, said the commission. 

Complete information and invitations to bid might be ob- 
tained by prospective bidders on application to the Director, Di- 
vision of Vessel Disposal and Government Aids, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Department of Commerce Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., said the commission, adding that it reserved the right to 
reject any and all bids. 


SALE OF GREAT LAKES FREIGHTERS 


A bid of $300,137.10 by the By-Products Iron & Steel Cor- 
poration, of Cleveland, O., for 29 over-age Great Lakes freight- 
ers offered for sale by the Maritime Commission has been at- 
cepted by the commission. In an announcement of its action, 
the commission said that the ships were “laid up” at Erie, Pa. 
and that the invitations to bid prohibited use of the vessels 
for operation as transportation and as storage for any puI- 
poses whatsoever for a period of 10 years from date of delivery. 


The commission said it was informed by the successful bid- 
der that the latter proposed to scrap the vessels in the United 
States or Canada and waived any right to transfer title to 
other foreign countries. If the ships were scrapped in Canada, 
the corporation would furnish such additional securities as the 
commission might require, said the commission. 


OCEAN TANKER STABILIZATION 
Ocean tanker operations will be established under a new 
War Shipping Administration policy of supplying tonnage t? 
private owners and charterers whose fleets are unable to meet 
all demands, according to the W. S. A. It added: 


As the result of the United Maritime Executive Board’s decision t0 


return to American owners 300 tankers of more than 3,000 gross tom §’ 


that were under. requisition by the W. S. A., more than 200 tanker 
already have been restored to private operation. To insure order 
operation in the reconversion period and to avert discrimination an! 
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protect the industry against competition by the W. S. A. tanker fleet, 
prospective voyage charterers of W. S. A.-owned or controlled tanker 
tonnage must furnish the W. S. A. tanker division by the fifteenth of 
each month with detailed statements of requirements for the following 
month’s operation which cannot be supplied in the open market. 


This would include certification that the open market had 
been thoroughly canvassed and found unable to supply suitable 
U. S. flag tonnage, said the W. S. A. It also said provision was 
made for submission of supplementary requests for tonnage 
ste necessary by developments after the fifteenth of each 
month. 

The W. S. A. said that allocations would be for single 
voyages only, and that every effort was being made to prevent 
employment of W. S. A. tankers in commercial trades to the 
detriment of private tanker owners. Principal oil companies, 
brokers and other interests had been notified of the program, 
but services of brokers or agents employed by charteers would 
be at their own expense, W. S. A. added. 


SURPLUS MARINE DIESEL ENGINES 


Built at a cost of $6,000,000, 844 new and 114 used marine 
diesel engines have been declared surplus by the army, navy, 
and Maritime Commission and are now available for immediate 
delivery, the Maritime Commission has announced. It said the 
engines were located in various parts of the United States and 
permission to inspect, along with specific locations, might be 
obtained by writing to the U. S. Maritime Commission, Mate- 
rials Disposal Section, Washington 25, D. C. 


SWEDISH LINES—SCANTIC AGREEMENT 


The Maritime Commission has announced its approval of 
the “Swedish Lines and Scantic Line Agreement,” agreement 
No. 7549, providing alternate sailings under the Swedish and 
American flags every Friday from New York. According to the 
agreement, the purpose of alternating sailings is to maintain 
a regular service to;Sweden with an approximately even dlivi- 
sion of Swedish and United States freight, east and westbound, 
originating from or destined to United States north Atlantic 
ports both from a freight-revenue point of view and of volume. 

Parties to the agreement are: Aktiebolaget Svenska Amerika 
Linien (Swedish American Line), Aktiobolaget Svenska Ameri- 
ka Mexiko Linien (Swedish America Mexico Line), Rederaktie- 
Bolaget Transatlantic (Transatlantic Steamship Co., Ltd), and 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. (American Scantic Line). 

The agreement said it was understood that because of the 
smaller deadweight ships operated by the Swedish lines it 
might be necessary for them to offset the larger American ships 
by berthing more than one ship in the Swedish flag periods. 


YUGOSLAV TRADE RESUMPTION 


The Office of International Trade Operations, Department 
of Commerce, has announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
301, the resumption of commercial trade on a limited basis with 
Yugoslavia. Trade with Yugoslavia at present will necessarily 
be restricted because of a lack of adequate transportation fa- 
cilities and the necessity of obtaining appropriate Yugoslav im- 
port authorization, said the department. It is also announced 
that mail service, including parcel post, had been reopened to 
Yugoslavia, subject to the regulations of the U. S. Post Office 
Department. 


ADMIRAL LAND AND AIR TRANSPORT 


Vice-Admiral Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
in answer to an inquiry, refused to confirm or deny reports 
that he would resign his government positions and accept an 
offer of the Air Transport Association of America to appoint 
him president of that association. 

Admiral Land said he had planned for some time to con- 
clude his work as chairman of the Maritime Commission and 
administrator of the War Shipping Administration some time 
in 1946 and that that gave him “365 days.” He said he hoped 
= enter into activities other than those of the maritime in- 

ustry. 

It had previously been announced that Admiral Land had 
not resigned, had not signed a contract for his future services, 
and would do neither until released by the White House from 
the government service (see Traffic World, Dec. 8). That an- 
nouncement still stood, he said. 

Reports were current in Washington that if and when Ad- 
miral Land resigned his government positions he would be suc- 
ceeded by Raymond S. McKeough, recently appointed to mem- 
bership on the Maritime Commission. 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP BERTH AGENCY 
Admiral Land, administrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, had approved a recommendation of the W. S. A. Com- 
mittee on Berth Agents, that Waterman Steamship Corporation 
be designated as eligible for appointment as berth agent be- 
tween Gulf of Mexico ports in the United States and ports in 
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(District Court, E. D. Louisiana, New Orleans Division.) 
Mere fact that, when common carrier accepted shipment of 
structural steel at Baltimore for transportation to Seattle, the 
shipment was in good condition, did not establish prima facie 
case of liability for damaged cargo against the vessel, in ab- 
sence of showing the damaged condition to have existed at ter- 
mination of its contract of carriage, evidenced by its bill of 
lading, upon discharge of shipment and acceptance at Seattle. 

Where respondent accepted shipment of structural steel at 
Baltimore for transportation to Seattle, proof that at Nome, 
Alasa, when delivery was made to libelant at end of a second 
voyage by a carrier other than respondent’s vessel, 30 pieces of 
structural steel were damaged, was insufficient to establish 
liability of respondent’s vessel for the damaged cargo. 

Where libelant proved that respondent’s vessel contracted 
to carry shipment of structural steel from Baltimore to Seattle, 
and that libelant sustained loss by nondelivery of 13 pieces of 
the steel at the discharge port, burden rested on respondent 
of proving that such loss was excepted from its liability as com- 
mon carrier under the law or by terms of the contract of car- 
riage evidenced by the bill of lading. Carriage of Goods by Sea 
~¥ _ 3 (2), 4 (2) (c), 46 U. S. C. A. Secs. 1303 (2), 1304 

Ke). ' 

Evidence established that loss of 13 pieces of structural steel 
stowed on deck which slipped overboard while in transit was 
caused by faulty and insecure condition of stowage and that loss 
did not result from an excepted peril of the sea. Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act Secs. 3 (2), 4 (2) (c), 46 U. S. C. A. Secs. 
1303 (2), 1304 (2) (c). 

Where owner of vessel was held liable for loss of 13 pieces 
of structural steel stowed on deck which slipped overboard 
while in transit, interest should be computed on amount allowed 
from moment of the loss. (United States S. R. & M. Co. vs. 
Waterman S. S. Corp. 62 Fed. Supp. 511.) 


the Far East, with a division of sailings with Lykes Bros. 
——— Co., Inc., it was said at the W. S. A. offices, Decem- 
er 4, 

The recommendation was made with the understanding 
that such an appointment should not be construed as granting 
any claims for preference in the servicing of the route when 
private operations were resumed, a W. S. A. spokesman said. 

It was recommended that outward assignments be in the 
ratio of three vessels for Lykes Bros., to two vessels for Water- 
man, homeward assignments being on a similar basis but not 
restricted to the Gulf as it was not always known whether a 
vessel would discharge at Atlantic or Gulf ports until arrival 
at the Panama Canal for orders, said the spokesman. 


TROOP TRANSPORT AND LABOR 


“Interference by you with the sailing of any ship on De- 
cember 3 under any such specious pretext as you have ad- 
vanced would be a disservice to yourselves, to your government f 
and to the merchant marine in general,” said War Shipping 
Administrator E. S. Land in further replies to telegrams re- 
ceived by him from Harry Bridges, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, San Franr- 
cisco, and Ferdinand C. Smith, secretary of the National Mari- 
time Union, New York City, relative to orders by those unions 
to their members to stop work for 24 hours on December 3 
(see Traffic World, Dec. 1). 

Administrator Land said that in December there would be 
a substantial excess of ship capacity in the Atlantic and that 
at least 30 ships with a capacity of more than 76,000 troops 
would be diverted in that month to the Pacific. He told Mr. 
Bridges that the Mormactern had been rejected as a troopship 
by the army, navy and W. S. A., and that “your statement that 
the Monterey, the Matsonia and the Lurline were returned to 
the Matson Line for reconversion to passenger service as false.” 
They had not been so returned and there was no intention of 
reconverting them at this time, Admiral Land said. 

“It is my opinion,” Admiral Land advised Messrs. Bridges 
and Smith, “that your ill-conceived propaganda tends primarily 
toward discouraging, disillusioning and demoralizing men and 
women of our armed forces depending upon water transporta- 
tion homeward.” 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD ¢ ON MORE JOBS ¢ FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 


H. C. Barron, general attorney and 
commerce counsel for the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe, has been appointed 
counsel for the Western Railroads’ Traf- 
fic Executives Committee, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Lt. Col. Rex M. Nielson, on terminal 
leave from the Army, has returned to 
his former position as general traffic 
manager of William Volker & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

* * * 

Virgil E. Schneider, city freight agent 
of the Santa Fe Railway at New York 
City, has been appointed foreign freight 
agent, New York City, succeeding H. B. 
Brown, promoted to general agent, 
freight department, in New York. 
Nathan H. Schulitz has been appointed 
chief clerk of the traffic department in 
Chicago, succeeding Wilbur F. Hoga- 
boom, who has retired after 48 years 
of service. Richard J. Ward has been 
appointed division freight and passenger 
agent at El Paso, Texas, succeeding 
G. C. Lyman who has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent 
with headquarters at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

* * * 

E. B. deVilliers has been appointed 
assistant vice-president-traffic, at Mo- 
bile, Ala., for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co. 

* * * 

J. F. Osborne of Dallas, general agent 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with supervision of the 
new traffic office at Houston and the 
Dallas office, as well as over promotion 
in Mexico of traffic for the railway. 

* * 

Edward R. Prueter has been ap- 
pointed acting car accountant for the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, suc- 
ceeding the late Arthur W. Stokes. 

ok 


B. C. Gonnell, recently discharged 
from the Army, has been appointed 
diesel engineer, Southern Railway Sys- 
_, with headquarters at Washington, 

; as 


* * * 


Charles G. Tryor has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Western 
Pacific Railroad Co., with headquarters 
at Sacramento, succeeding Willard M. 
Workman, assigned to other duties. 

* 


W. G. Degelow has been appointed 
general freight agent at St. Louis for 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Lines. 

* * * 


J. W. Stechmann has been appointea | 


division freight and passenger agent ai 
Galveston for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Co. of Texas, succeeding W. L. 
Meyers, promoted. 

* * * 


C. J. Dameron has_ been appointea 
commercial agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
for the Erie Railroad Co. 

* * * 


John H. Becker has returned to the 
Chesepeake & Ohio Railway Co. after 
military service to resume his duties as 
assistant foreign freight agent, New 


York City. John O. Dellinger, Jr., has 
been appointed freight service repre- 
sentative at Beckley, W. Va. 

* * 


L. H. Wagner, after serving more 
than three years in the Army, has re- 
turned to the Union Pacific Railroad as 
agricultural agent in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, with headquar- 
ters at Boise, Ida. 

* * * 

B. C. Prince, Jr., has returned from 
the armed service to the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway and has been appointed 
commercial agent, Baltimore. J. R. Laf- 
fey has been appointed commercial 
agent, Ocala, Fla., succeeding J. C. 
Fokes, resigned. | 

* 


Ray D. Massey has been appointed 
commercial agent at Jacksonville, Fla., 
for the Central of Georgia Railway Co. 

* * * 


Major Allen Aldridge has been named 
district traffic manager for Braniff Air- 
ways in Memphis. Major Douglass 
Wood, Dallas district traffic manager 
before joining the air transport com- 
mand in 1942, has returned to the air- 
line in his former position. Tom Taylor, 
who has been traffic manager in Dallas 
during Mr. Wood’s absence, will remain 
to assist him, assuming additional duties. 

* * * 


Captain Scott Jenkins has joined the 
traffic staff of Northwest Airlines in 
Detroit. 

* * * 

Lt. Col. John T. Carlton, former At- 
lanta newspaperman who recently re- 
turned to this country after serving 37 
months in the Asiatic-Pacific theater, 
has been appointed manager of a newly- 
created Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
news bureau. 

: * * 

J. Edward Meyer, Jr., who, while 
lieutenant colonel in the Army trans- 
portation corps, established ‘‘a record of 
daily discharge per ship unequaled any- 
where in the world,” has been appointed 
assistant operating manager of Grace 
Line Inc., replacing D. P. Darling who 
has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager of Panama Agencies Co., a Grace 
subsidiary in Cristobal, C. Z. Mr. Meyer 
during his service overseas received the 
legion of merit for his work as officer 
in charge of all discharging and loading 
operations in the port of Karachi, India, 
and was commended by the Soviet gov- 
ernment for his work in directing de- 
livery of large quantities of steel rails 
from the Persian Gulf ports through 
Iran into Russia. 

K * * 


S. F. Alioto has been appointed traffic 
manager at San Francisco for the 
United Kingdom Service and Continental 
Corporation. In the wartime period Mr. 
Alioto was assistant manager in New 
York. 

* * * 

A. R. Meszoros has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Cleveland, Col- 
umbus & Cincinnati Highway, Inc., with 
offices at Cleveland. 

* * * 

Lloyd L. Harvey, general eastern 

agent for the board of commissioners of 
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the Port of New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed executive general agent at 
Washington, D. C. George C. Whitney 
succeeds Mr. Harvey as general eastern 
agent at New York City. 


Fred M. Wiley has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Interstate 
Motor Freight System, with headquar- 
ters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * * 

Charles P. Platt, former auditor of 
financial paper settlements for Railway 
Express Agency in New York City, has 
retired after nearly 56 years of service. 
William W. Martin has been appointed 
superintendent of training for the 
agency, with offices in New York City, 
succeding A. F. Hall, recently appointed 
superintendent, commercial division, 
New York City department. 

* * * 


Leroy T. McGuire has been appointed 
sales manager of Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Co., Chicago. Lester B. Hamersley 
has joinned the organization in a market 
research and analysis capacity. C. 
Churchill Crittenden has been appointed 
director of foreign business. 

* 


Carl Stocks, secretary of the New 
York City Bus Conference and editor of 
Bus Transportation, has been appointed 
to the chairmanship of the bus trans- 
portation division of the National Serv- 
ice Fund, Disabled American Veterans. 


Howard M. Hauskins, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, was elected president of 
the Chicago Passenger Club, at the an- 
nual election December 5. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, 
Chester M. Hantsch, New York Central 
Railroad; second vice-president, Henry 
R. Kastman, Missouri Pacific Lines; 
secretary-treasurer, Walter J. Johnson, 
Rock Island Lines. Lt. Col. Harry J. 
Dooley, president, Gray Line Sightsee- 
ing Co., was principal speaker. Toast- 
master was Rudy A. Schrey, New York 
Central Railroad, who, as retiring presi- 
dent, becomes chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The club is in its thirty- 
first year and is made up of more than 
500 transportation men in the Chicago 
area. 


Brigadier General Robert H. Wylie, 
assistant chief of transportation, Army 
service forces, Washington, D. C., will 
be guest speaker at the thirty-seventh 
annual dinner of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club, January 23, at the Hotel Pfister. 
Thomas F. Millane, president, Taylor 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, will be 
toastmaster. 


Edward J. Devitt, assistant attorney 
general, State of Minnesota, spoke on 
“Our Navy in the Pacific’ at the De- 
cember 11 meeting of the Transporta- . 
tion Club at St. Paul, at the Hotel 
Lowry. The club will hold its annual 
ladies day Christmas luncheon Decem- 
ber 18. 


The Queens County Traffic Club will 
hold its annual Christmas party for 
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children, December 22, at Forest Hills 
Inn. Michael A. Morre, of the Pepsi- 
Cola Co.,-is chairman of the affair. 





Elmer R. Godfrey, of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co., spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘What Is a Bailment?” 
at the December 10 meeting of the 
Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit, at 
the Hotel Detroit-Leland. M. D. Thomp- 
son, assistant traffic manager, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, was guest 
chairman. 





The Traffic Club of the New Haven, 
Conn., Chamber of Commerce held its 
annual Christmas party December 10 
at the Hotel Taft. Bill Williams was 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. 

The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley 
will hold its December 17 meeting at 
the Hotel Americus, Allentown, Pa. 
A. H. Nailor is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, which has arranged 
to present a floor show. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club 
of Pittsburgh, originally scheduled for 
January 24, has been postponed to April 
30, at the William Penn Hotel. 

Ted Rogers, president, American 
Trucking Association, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., will be the principal speaker at 
the motor carrier night meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Syracuse, December 17. 








The Bridgeport, Conn., Traffic Asso- 
ciation will hold a carriers’ night Christ- 
mas party December 17 at the Stratfield 
Hotel. Several professional vaudeville 
acts will be presented. 





Motion pictures of the recent football 
season were shown at the December 13 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneap- 
olis, at Hotel Nicollet. The club will 
omg annual Christmas party Decem- 

er 20. 





James F. Bone, manager of the in- 
dustrial department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “The 
Relationship Between Transportation 
and Los Angeles’ Industrial Future,” at 
the December 10 meeting of the Los 
Angeles Transportation Club, at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Norman Dunnevant, 
publisher of the Commercial News and 
Pe Shipping Guide, was chairman of 

ay. 





The Traffic Club of Denver held a 
luncheon December 12 in honor of H. A. 
Lawrence, traffic manager, Union Pacific 
Railroad, and J. C. Beaumont, general 
freight agent, Union Pacific Railroad, 
at the Hotel Shirley Savoy. 


_ The Traffic Club of Topeka will hold 
its annual installation inaugural dinner 
January 24 at the Hotel Kansan. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo will 
hold its annual family Christmas party 
December 19. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club will 
hold its annual election January 10 at 
the Lincoln Hotel. The nominating 
Committee delivered its report at a 
luncheon December 11 in the same 
hotel. 

G. G. Heller, president of the Delta 
Nu Alpha fraternity, spoke on “The 


Motor Carriers’ Reply to the Congres- 
sional Transportation Inquiry,” at the 
transportation forum of the Metropoli- 
tan Traffic Association, December 13, 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. A meeting of the association fol- 
lowed the forum, at which members 
contributed to the Association for Crip- 
pled Children. The association will hold 
its annual Christmas luncheon Decem- 
ber 18 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





James M. Symes, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago, was 
the guest speaker at a luncheon Decem- 
ber 14 sponsored jointly by the Cincin- 
nati Traffic Club, the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of. Commerce Forum, and the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory Board, 
in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold 
its thirty-ninth annual dinner, January 
10, at the Palmer House. J. H. Howard 
is chairman, and Allan Buchanan, sec- 
retary, of the annual dinner committee. 

The Winston-Salem Traffic Club will 
elect new officers January 4, and will 







Liability of Carrier—Short and Over 
Deliveries 


Illinois —Question: We have a ques- 
tion in connection with the scope of lia- 
bility of a common carrier covering 
shortages and overages, moving on gov- 
ernment bills of lading, upon which we 
would appreciate an expressing of opin- 
ion. 

This carrier, in December, 1944, de- 
livered many shipments moving on gov- 
ernment bills of lading, of projectile 
parts shipped from a point in the East 
with delivery being made to consignee 
by our line. These shipments consisted 
of various types and sizes of parts with 
weights varying on the different ship- 
ments. 

In December of 1944, we delivered a 
shipment which checked 2 cartons short 
and freight bill was marked accordingly. 
Proper deduction was made and claim 
paid for this shortage. Shortly there- 
after, another shipment was delivered 
which checked 2 cartons over. No record 
was made by the consignee of the con- 
tents of these two cartons and same 
were unpacked and used in the course of 
manufacture. We were never given 
credit of any sort for this overage 
and same remained “dead over.” On 
the same date the above delivery was 
made, we delivered another shipment 
upon which no exceptions were taken 
and freight bill was signed clear. How- 
ever, we were notified quite sometime 
after that this checked 3 cartons short. 
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hold its first post-war annual meeting 
January 29, when the officers will be 
installed. 





Gordon Vlkenant, coordinator of new 
products research, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Co., Minneapolis, will speak on 
“The Magic of War and Peace,” at the 
December 17 meeting of the Trafiic 
Club of St. Louis, at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son. 





Reginald Davison, acting British con- 
sul, spoke on “India” at the December 
12 meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., at the Pickwick Hotel. 
The club will hold its annual dinner 
dance and installation of officers Jan- 
uary 19. 





Alex Scherer of Scherer Freight Lines 
was guest speaker at the annual motor 
transportation night meeting of the 
Clearing-Cicero Traffic Conference, De- 
cember 13, at the Clearing Industrial 
Clubrooms. The conference will hold 


a “member only, get acquainted party” 
January 10. 






| fo refuse to answer any question 
em to be of general interes? or that may 
herein contemplated. es 


) anonymous communications 


This was developed by a recheck and 
there is, without question, the possi- 
bility that some inspector removed these 
3 cartons for inspection purposes with- 
out notifying the proper party respon- 
sible. 

We were not given the opportunity to 
make any investigation immediately 
upon discovery of this shortage and due 
to the irregularity of the handling of 
such records at some of the ordnance 
plants, nothing could have been gained 
by such investigation. Then again on 
this same date, we delivered another 
shipment which checked three cartons 
short and freight bill was marked ac- 
cordingly. This, according to all other 
outstanding reports, would make a to- 
tal of actually 5 cartons short and 2 
cartons over. We paid the claim for the 
first two short, leaving 3 short and 2 
over. As mentioned above, no credit has 
been given for the 2 over. 

We are now in receipt of advice from 
the finance officer stating that they are 
deducting a total of $329.77 to cover 6 
cartons short. In other words, the last 
3 checking short, plus the 3 that they 
claim were short on the clear delivery. 

Our question is: do we have any re- 
course with the Government since the 
delivery record on the 3 claimed short 
shows clear and what credit should be 
be given on the two which checked 
“over”? It would appear that if such 
action is permissible, on any bill cover- 
ing a shipment delivered, even though 
it was signed clear, exceptions could be 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO 
VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


of a Thousand Missions 


GMC salutes the truck drivers of America! 
During one of the most crucial periods in 
the history of our nation they have driven 
nearly 200 billion miles and have trans- 
ported twice the tonnage of prewar years. 








Despite the time of day or night, they kept 
their dates with rail lines and airlines, war- 


ck and 

possi- busy factories and waiting convoys. Regard- 
4 —— less of weather or road conditions, they rushed 
respon- the delivery of food and fighting equipment 
nity to needed by our Armed Forces. 
diatel ‘ 
nd pl To them, and to the men who helped to main- 
ling of tain their vital vehicles, must also go the 
‘dnance Se , ee 1 
gained credit for keeping most of the nation’s 4% 
on million prewar motor trucks on the job, day 
cartons | in and day out, until final victory was won. 
<ed ac- 
1 other 
2 a to- NEW GMCs !/2 TO 20 TONS... NOW AVAILABLE 

ge GMC, builder of nearly 600,000 military 

and 2 vehicles, has now turned its full production 
dit has facilities to the manufacture of commercial 

vehicles. Civilian GMC trucks are pow- \gan 

-e from ered by engines of the same basic design as | 
ney are the famous ‘‘270”’ used in the GMC “‘six- 
cover 6 by-six” . . . the “Workhorse of the Army.” 
che last 
at they INVEST IN VICTORY . . . BUY VICTORY BONDS 
ivery. 
any re- 


nce _ the GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
suid be - General Motors tices 






checked Pontiac. Michigan 

if such —_ 

| cover- HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . 
though VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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E. more than 75 years, 
Union Pacific has served 





eleven western states... 
been a partner in their development. . . transported 
their people and products. This vast territory pro- 
duces a great variety of agricultural products which 


not only feed and clothe the nation but are con- 


verted into a myriad of industrial uses. 


The same eleven states also are a source of other 
industrial materials such as ores, minerals, lumber 
and petroleum. Rivers have been harnessed—pro- 
viding irrigation and power. There is dependable 
rail transportation. 


This vast western area has materials and facilities 
required for postwar expansion. There is plenty of 
space for such expansion and for home-seekers who 
desire a healthful contented life among friendly 
people in scenic surroundings. 


* * * 


Union Pacific. .. the Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
ing the East with the mid-West and Pacific coast... 
will, upon request, gladly furnish information re- 
garding available industrial and mercantile sites 
or farm lands in the territory the railroad serves. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
“She Strategie Middle Route 
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taken for any amount which the Govern- 
ment sees fit to delete in order to fit into 
their records. 

Answer: A bill of lading is twofold in 
its character; it is a receipt as to the 
quantity and description of the goods 
shipped, and a contract to transport and 
deliver the goods to the consignee or 
other person therein designated, on the 
terms specified in such instrument. It 
is a mere receipt in so far as it admits 
the quantity, or condition of the goods 
at the time they were delivered to the 
initial carrier constituting as between 
the parties an admission not necessarily 
conclusive, but subject to explanation. 

A bill of lading, as between the parties 
thereto and their privies, is prima facie 
evidence of the kind and quantity of the 
goods delivered to the carrier. 

The burden is on the plaintiff to show 
a delivery of the goods to, and accept- 
ance thereof by, the carrier for trans- 
portation, and where plaintiff establishes 
a prima facie case of delivery and ac- 
ceptance, as by the recitals of a receipt 
or bill of lading issued by the carrier, 
the burden is on the carrier to prove 
nondelivery to it. 

The burden ordinarily is on plaintiff 
to show nondelivery of the goods by the 
carrier, and that the loss occured while 
the goods were in the carrier’s posses- 
sion, it being sufficient to show a state 
of facts as consistent with the occur- 
rence of the loss after delivery by the 
carrier as before. It has been held that, 
when plaintiff has established a prima 
facie case by showing delivery of the 
goods to the carrier, the latter has the 
burden of proving that they were not 
lost while in its possession. Where 
plaintiff makes a prima facie case by 
showing delivery of the goods to the 
carrier and a loss thereof or failure to 
deliver, the burden then devolves on the 
carrier to account for the loss. 

There is no provision in the uniform 
bill of lading that requires the consignee 
to give immediate notice to the deliver- 
ing carrier of any loss to a shipment 
when received. So long as the claims are 
presented in the manner, time and place 
as required by the bill of lading, and 
the consignee can show by sufficient evi- 
dence that the loss actually occurred 
while the shipment was in transit, and 
from causes for which the law would 
hold the carrier responsible, a prima 
facie case of liability would be estab- 
lished against the carrier. This pre- 
sumption of liability on the part of the 
carrier would not be destroyed by rea- 
son of the consignee having given a 
“clear” receipt on arrival, for such a re- 
ceipt is open to explanation or contra- 
diction and the party disputing such re- 
ceipt may show that it was given under 
a mistake or in ignorance of the ma- 
terial facts of the legal rights sur- 
rendered hereby. See Mears vs. N. Y. 
N. oH. @ H.R. R., 7 Conn. 171. 


Apparently the items in dispute are 
the 3 cartons covered by the freight bill 
to which no exception was taken and 
the 2 cartons which check over. 


So far as the 2 cartons are concerned 
there seems to be no reason why you 
should not be given credit therefor. 

As to the 3 cartons, your liability ap- 


parently cannot be determined out of 
court. 


switching service at Harrisburg by the Penn- 
sylvania was reasonable. 


Limitation of Actions— Reopening of 
Claim for Overcharge 


Louisiana.—Question: Will you kindly 





give me your opinion on the following 
situation ? 

We are in receipt of supplemental 
claims on cotton allowed transit in New 
Orleans and reshipped during 1942. 
Transit claims are seasonably filed and 
paid, but it has since been found that 
the original claims were on incorrect 
basis. 

Under Section 16 of the Act, an over- 
charge claim is barred in two years un- 
less claim was presented in said period, 
whereunder time is extended to include 
six months from date of written notice 
disallowing the claim. 

The shipper contends that since sup- 
plemental claims were seasonably filed 
and not disallowed, additional payments 
are not barred. The carrier contends 
that since these amounts were not in- 
cluded in the original claims they con- 
stitute new claims, or if the filing of 
claims had the effect of tolling the 
statute, then acceptance by claimant 
of part payment, represented by the 
amount of the original claim, was equiv- 
alent to disallowing further overcharges, 
so that supplemental claims are subject 
to the two year statute of limitation 
with perhaps a six months extension 
from the date of the original payments. 

Can you cite us any applicable de- 
cisions on this question ? 

Answer: While we cannot locate an 
opinion of the Commission in point, we 
are of the opinion that the reopening of 
a claim for an amendment in the amount 
thereof does not constitute the filing of 
a new claim. Our opinion is based upon 
the holding of the courts in general that 
an amended petition containing merely 
an enlarged claim for damages relates 
back to the filing of an action as regards 
limitations. See Westchester Fire In- 
surance Co. of New York vs. Federal 
National Bank, 273 Pac. 889 and Quick 
vs. Metropolitan Street Railway Co., 210 
S. W. 106, 224 S. W. 820. In the latter 
case it was held that there are two 
ordinary tests whereby to determine 
whether a second petition is an amend- 
ment of a statement or a new cause of 
action barred by the statute of limita- 
tion: First, whether the same evidence 
will support both petitions; second, 
whether the same measure of damages 
will apply to both. 


It seems to us that ordinarily the re- 
opening of an overcharge claim will 
meet these tests. 


Routing and Misrouting — Delivering 
Line Not Specified—Switching Charges 
Accrue 


Illinois.—Question: What recourse has 
a shipper in the following case? 


A shipper routed a car, carrier A, c/o 
carrier B, c/o carrier C. The shipment 
moved interstate and carriers A, B and 
C received a road haul. 


When the shipment arrived at desti- 
nation, it was found that the consignee 
is located on a private siding on Carrier 
D. There is no track connection at des- 
tination between carrier C and carrier 
D and no reciprocal switching, but there 
is a switch line that connects carriers 
C and D at this destination. Carrier C 
has published absorption of the switch 
lines charges when to or from a con- 
signee on the switch line to or from a 
station on or via carrier C. 


Carrier D also publishes a similar 
absorption provision. The switch line 
publishes a tariff naming intermediate 
switching charge for their service be- 
tween carrier C and carrier D but nei- 
ther carrier C nor carrier D publishes 
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a switching charge that applies for their 
service from or to their connection with 
the switch line (at this destination) to 
consignee’s siding on their line. 

In this particular case carrier D re- 
fuses to accept the car via the switch 
line because the car should have moved, 
A c/o B c/o D. 

When the car arrived at destination 
the consignee would not accept delivery 
by carrier C, because the consignee was 
located on carrier D, and ordered the 
car be delivered by carrier D. Carrier 
C then moved the car out to its first 
recognized junction with carrier D in a 
joint move at the tariff rate, which was 
considerably more than the $3. 30 inter- 
mediate switching charge of the switch 
line plus a presumed (not published) 
switch charge of carrier D. 

It appears that had the shipper known 
of the error in time the car could have 
been diverted to the switch line and 
then rebilled to the consignee at desti- 
nation on carrier D, in which case a 
charge of $1.49 per car plus the road 
haul rate would be applicable. 

Answer: It is our opinion that the 
Commission’s findings in Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler Co. vs. Cincinnati H. & D. 
Ry. Co., 31 I. C. C. 550, are applicable 
in the present instance. In that case the 
Commission said: 


In accordance with complainant’s routing 
instructions, the cars reached Harrisburg via 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway. The 
shipments could have been forwarded at the 
same through rate, with Pennsylvania de- 
livery, without the addition of any switching 
or other terminal charges over any one of 
three routes other than that specified by 
complainant. 

The two cars constituted parts of an order 
of the Central Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany, intended for the latter’s power plant 
located on the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Harrisburg. The evidence shows 
that complainant did not ascertain from the 
consignee what delivery was required, but 
routed the car as above noted at the request 
of a freight solicitor. The remainder of the 
order moved over routes which gave the 
Pennsylvania Railroad a line haul and was 
delivered at the 23-cent rate without a 
switching charge. 

The Pennsylvania contends that inasmuch 
as complainant failed to ascertain from the 
consignee the proper delivery for the ship- 
ments, it can not now be heard in complaint 
of the charges it was required to pay. The 
Commission has held in numerous cases that 
a shipper is bound by his routing instruc- 
tions. This rule, however, is always subject 
to the limitation that the rate over the route 
specified by the shipper must be reasonable. 
The only question presented for determina- 
tion, therefore, is whether the charge for the 


Damages—Measure of 


Pennsylvania. — Question: Will you 
kindly answer the following question: 

A broker bought a car of coal at “A” 
and shipped it to himself at railroad 
scales located at “C.” An accident oc- 
curred at “B” located between “A” and 
“C” resulting in the loss of 20 tons of 
coal. This coal was recovered by the 
carrier and used for locomotive fuel. 

On what basis should the carrier pay 
for the 20 tons of coal lost? 

The claimant insists it should be paid 
for on the basis of sale to his patron 
which sale was made F. O. B. at “.” 
The carrier insists it should be paid on 
the basis of cost to the broker at “A” 
plus freight charges, if any. 

The ownership at the time of the ac- 
cident rested with the broker to whom 
it was consigned at “C.” The broker did 
not have to purchase any coal to fill the 
contract, and hence that feature of lia- 
bility is not involved. 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore 
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LYON COVERS THE WEST COAST 


If the consignment is to any point in California, 
Oregon or Washington, specify Lyon. Offices in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. Member of Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s 
Association, National 
Furniture Warehouse- ((, 


37 years 
of service 






men’s Association and 
Allied Vans. 


MAIN OFFICES: 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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‘Our éraphs,charts and straight 
written matter, says Pan American 
World Airways, have been con- 
densed to a fraction of their 
former size, thereby requiring 
less space,resulting in great 
Savings in weight aboard the 
aircraft in handbooks, manuals 
and forms.What is impossible on a standard type- 
writer is merely a routine task for the Vari-Typer 
..-We feel that Vari-Typer plays a large part in 
designing better looking and better operating forms. 
The Vari-Typer Composing Machine, with its hun- 
dreds of different styles andsizesof changeable 
types, offers shippers, carriers and related organ- 
izations an ideal means of cutting paper work 
costs. Work is prepared on Vari-Typer quickly, con- 
fidentially, in your own office and is reproduced 
on your present duplicating equipment. Result is 
work which looks like printing,but costs far 
less. Savings in supplies--paper, stencils,metal 
or paper plates, ink, etc-- average 
from 49 to 62%. Vari-Typer usual- 
ly pays for itself in less than 
a year--sometimes on a single job. 
Send for a free copy of a new 16 @ 
page folder--Vari-Typer, a new ‘ff 
tool for business --and you’ ll 
learn how to make paper -work 
savings in your company. Please 
ask for folder TW-9. 


Vari-Typer is now avail- 
able without priorities. 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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case, 253 U. S. 97, 40 S. Ct. 504, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the provisions formerly car- 
ried in the carrier’s bill of lading which 
provided that the amount of any loss or 
damage for which any carrier is liable 
should be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property at the time and 
place of shipment, including freight 
charges if paid, to be a limitation upon 
the carrier’s liability, and therefore con- 
trary to the Cummins’ amendment, and 
in effect stated that the measure of 
damages was the actual loss caused by 
the breach of contract of carriage which 
loss is what the shipper would have had 
if the contract had been performed. 
Where goods are lost or destroyed the 
carrier is liable, as a rule, for their 
value at place of destination at the time 
they should have been delivered, with 
interest thereon from that time, less un- 
paid cost of transportation. 


It is our opinion that under the deci- 
sion in the above referred to case and 
that in Illinois Central R. R. Co. vs. 
Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180, the 
broker is entitled to the price at which 
the coal was sold, but not to exceed the 
market value at “C.” 


The seller had earned by the contract 
of sale damages in that amount. 


Rates—Terminal Charges 


Georgia.—Question: Section 6(6) of 
the Act provides that every common 
carrier subject to Part I of the Act shall 
publish and file tariffs with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission showing 
all of the rates and charges to be col- 
lected by it for all transportation per- 
formed by it, and that said tariffs shall 
plainly state separately all terminal 
charges which the Commission may re- 
quire. Likewise Section 1(5) provides 
that all such charges shall be just and 
reasonable, and every unjust and unrea- 
sonable charge is prohibited and de- 
clared to be unlawful. 


In accordance with the above, the 
Commission has prescribed certain 
charges to be made for wharfage, stor- 
age, handling, demurrage and switching 
at the ports in connection with export 
and import traffic. All of these charges 
contemplate the actual performance of 
these services by the carriers in the 
course of the transportation of ship- 
ments in interstate commerce. At some 
ports, however, the shipments move 
across terminal facilities operated by 
private corporations who interchange 
cars with railroads on a lead-in-track 
adjacent to the terminals or waterfront 
facilities. 

These terminal companies do not pub- 
lish a tariff naming wharfage, handling, 
or storage charges but do publish a tar- 
iff naming a switching charge between 
the interchange tracks and marginal 
tracks alongside ships. Is it lawful for 
an inland carrier to assess and collect 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
Arrangements have been completed for the first annual con- 


wharfage and handling charges stated 
in its own Port Charges Tariff when, as 
stated above, the shipments are actually 
handled by the private operator before 
or after a line-haul movement over the 
railroad common carrier? If neither the 
carrier nor the terminal operator actu- 
ally load or unload shipments, the only 
service performed being a switch move- 
ment between the aforementioned inter- 
change and marginal tracks, is it law- 
ful to assess a handling charge 


Your answer, citing decisions of the 
Commission to support the unlawfulness 
and illegality of charges collected under 
the circumstance referred to above will 
be appreciated. 


Answer: With respect to this ques- 
tion, see the reports of the Commission 
in Wharfage Tax on Passengers at 
Miami, Fla., 33 I. C. C. 457 (461); Caro- 
lina Shipper’s Association vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co., 177 I. C. C. 161, and 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. Arkansas 
ty Channel & Doc Co., 223 I. C. C. 


Limitation of Actions—Motor Carriers 
—Overcharges 


Washington. — Question: You have 
from time to time stated that there are 
no federal statutes of limitation appli- 
cable to actions against a motor carrier 
or a freight forwarder for the recovery 
of overcharges. 


In certain motor carrier tariffs a lim- 
itation period of two years from the 
date of the freight bill on which charges 
have been paid, has been provided as 
the time limit within which overcharge 
claims will be honored. 

Have the motor carriers and freight 
forwarders been empowered to provide 
a time limit for the recovery of over- 


. charges in their tariffs? 


Answer: The motor carrier act does 
not specify a period of limitation within 
which claims for overcharges must be 
filed, nor does the transportation act 
1940, carry such a provision. 

However, this fact in itself, does not 
preclude a common motor carrier pub- 
lishing in its tariff a limitation period. 

In its decision in Louisiana & West- 
ern R. R. Co. vs. Gardner, 273 U. S. 
280, 47 S. Ct. 386, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that a provi- 
sion in the bill of lading which was in 
conflict with the provisions of section 16 
of the Interstate Commerce Act was 
void, and that the state period of limita- 
tion applied. In this case the court held 
that there was no federal period of lim- 
itation but that the Interstate Com- 
merce Act did fix a period within which 
suit could be brought, in that it pro- 
hibited contracts for any shorter period 
than the one specified. 

There is no such provision in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act with respect to 
motor carriers. However,.it has been 
held that, as between contracting par- 





vention and industrial packaging show sponsored by the In- 
dustrial Packaging Engineers Association of America, to be 


held April 24-26 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, according to 
R. Frank Weber, chief packaging engineer, International Har- 
vester Co., and president of the association. Space has been re- 
served for 95 exhibits, which will display materials and equip- 
ment and present the latest developments in packaging, proc- 
essing, palletizing and crating, Mr. Webert stated. The asso- 
ciation will hold special clinics each morning of the conven- 
tion, where practical demonstrations will be given on the various 


industrial packaging problems. 
Smith & Co. is chairman of the convention committee. 
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ties, a provision which fixes a period of 
limitation is binding, providing the lim- 
itation period is not unreasonably shcrt. 
See Appel vs. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., 226 N. Y. S. 424; Massachu- 
setts Bonding Co., vs. Lentz, 9 Pac. 2d 
408; Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Susque- 
hanna Collieries Co., 23 Fed. 2d 499. 


Certain of the decisions hold that a 
contractual provision is lawful if the 
period be not unreasonably short, even 
though the specified period be shorter 
than the statutory period of limitation 
of the state. Adams vs. Standard Acci- 
dent Ins. Co., 12 Pac. 2d 464; to the 
contrary, see Aetna Casualty Co. vs. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 39 S. W. 2d 234. 


Liability of Carrier as Warehouseman 
and as Common Carrier 


West Virginia.——Question: Referring 
to your answer to Michigan on page 
1375 of the December 1, 1945, Traffic 
World, under the above caption. 


We are rather of the opinion that 
your answer should be qualified with a 
statement that the carrier’s liability un- 
der the circumstances enumerated de- 
pends on whether or not the shipment 
in question was practically a total loss, 
insofar as the original articles shipped 
were concerned. It seems to us there is 
some difference of opinion, and if Mich- 
igan is correct, then we believe that, due 
to the fact the carrier’s negligence was 
responsible and their refusal of the 
claim unjustified, they can not avoid 
their liability as a common carrier. 


Answer: Since the value at destina- 
tion is the basis for estimating the dam- 
ages recoverable against a carrier for 
loss of, or injury to, property trans- 
ported, unpaid freight charges must be 
deducted from the amount awarded, 
that is, the owner of the property is 
entitled to its net value at the place of 
destination; and such charges, if paid 
in advance, cannot be recovered by him. 

Where the goods are injured during 
transportation, or part of them are lost, 
it is generally held that the consignee 
cannot abandon the consignment and 
sue for the full value, but must accept 
the goods as tendered, or the portion 
tendered, and sue for damages. 


Where the goods are so materially 
damaged as to destroy their value, the 
consignee may, of course, refuse to ac- 
cept and sue for the full value, and 
since in that event nothing that the 
consignee might do would lessen the 
loss and so diminish the carrier’s liabil- 
ity. 

While the rule stated in the preceding 
paragraph applies where the carrier's 
liability is that of a common carrier, it 
appears that the carrier was acting as a 
warehouseman at the time the goods 
were injured, in which event its liability 
would be governed by the principles 
stated in our answer to which you refer. 








Irving J. Stoller of Bradner 


NEW EVANS PRODUCTS PLANT 


A new plant situated only a few miles from Detroit and 
nearly three times as large as its present Detroit plant, has just 
been acquired by Evans Products Co. The new Plymouth plant, 
a one-story building comprising 330,739 square feet of floor 
space, will manufacture auto-loaders, auto-trailers, airplane 
seats, sky freight loaders, utility loaders, domestic heating 
equipment, and other items, the company stated: 
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where. 


December 17—Albuquerque, N. M.—Hilton 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. : 

MC 54578, Sub. 4—San Juan Basin Lines, 
Inc., Albuquerque, N. M., certificate to 
extend operations. 

December 17—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Yardley: 

* Ex Parte MC 39—Practices of property 
brokers. 

December 17—Chicago, II1.—Sherman Hotel— 
—Examiner Driscol: 

MC 52657, Subs. 297 and 301—Arco Auto 
Carriers, Chicago, Ill., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

December 17—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Hotel 
Skirvin—Examiner Cantrell: 

MC 10872, Sub. 13—Be-Mac Transport Co., 
Inec., St. Louis, Mo. 

December 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Carpenter: 

MC 31285, Sub. 9—Tower Trucking Co., Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va., certificate to extend 
operations. 

December 17—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

1. & S. M-2240—Minimum charges in cen- 
tral territory. 

1. & S. M-2436—Minimum charges per ship- 
ment in east. 

1. & S. M-2450—Continental Transportation 
Lines, Inc., minimum charges. 

ee 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 

us: 

* Finance 15148—Appl. of Southern Ry. for 
authority to acquire control of Atlanta 
and Charlotte Air Line Ry. through pur- 
chase of its outstanding capital stock. 

December 17—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Wyo. Cham- 
ber of Comm.—Jt. Bd. 42: 

MC-C 497—Boston Store et al. vs. Daley’s 
Blue Line Transfer Co et al. 

December 17—Wlilkes-Barre, Pa. — Wyoming 
— Chamber of omm.—Examiner 

ayo: 

MC 90315, Sub. 1—A. Caruso, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., certificate to extend operations. 
December 18—Lewiston, Ida.—City Hall— 

Public Utilities Comm. of Idaho: 

Finance 15088—Application of Nezperce R. 


R. to purchase properties of Nezperce & 
Idaho R. R. 


monger 18—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. 


MC 45626, Sub. 15—Vermont Transit Co., 
Inc., Burlington, Vt., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

December 18—Nashville, Tenn.—Andrew Jack- 
: son Hotel—Jt. Bd. 35: 

MC 88293, Sub. 4—William Fuqua Bus Line, 
Central City, Ky., certificate to extend 
operations. 

December 18— Nashville, Tenn. — Andrew 
Jackson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 106: 

MC 105449, Sub. 1—Joiner’s Bus Line, 
Anderson, Ala., certificate to extend 
operations. 


December 18—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 30837, Sub. 26—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., certificate to 
extend operations. 

December 18—Washington, 
Snider: 
et “+ alee Products Corp. vs. A. 
. S. et al. 
December 19—Chicago, iI!.—Sherman. Hotel 
—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC 8989, Sub. 115—Howard Sober, Inc., ex- 
tension, Sonoma County, Calif. 

December 19—Nashville, Tenn.—Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel—Jt. Bd. 107: 

MC 20901, Sub. 8—Cherokee Motor Coach 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

MC 66562, Sub. 5 ag ey Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate to 
extend operations. 

December 19—Philadeiphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Examiner Mayo: 

MC 21866, Sub. 20—West Motor Freight, 
Boyertown, Pa., certificate to extend 
operations. 

December 20—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
wal 3% S Cheney Engineering Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F., et al. 
December 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Examiner Mayo: 

MC-C 453—Ballard Motor Service, Inc., revo- 

cation of certificate. 


D. C.—Examiner 


MC 105677, Sub. 1—J. S. Binsberger, Silver- 
dale, Pa., permit. 
December 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Brown: 
~ *" wane Sand Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. 
e 


al. 
December 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Harrison: 
MC 3114, Sub. 


11—T. H. Compton, Great 
Cacapon, W. 


Va., certificate to extend 
operations. 


January 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark ‘Twain 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 149: 

MC 35484, Sub. 10—Viking Freight Co., St. 

gy Mo., certificate to extend opera- 
ons. 
January 3—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

Finance 5045—Arcata & Mad River R. R., 
deficit status. 

1. Se M-2499—Sanitary pads, classification 
rates. 

January 3—Washington, D. 
Molster: 

Finance 15114— Application of Lakefront 
Dock and Railroad Terminal Co. for a 
certificate authorizing construction of ter- 
minal facility, including railroad lines, in 
Oregon Township, Lucas County, Ohio, 
and joint application of B. & O. and N. 
Y. C. for authority to acquire control of 
Lakefront Dock and Railroad Terminal 
Co. through ownership of stock, to ac- 
quire a rights and joint use of 
property of that company, and to modify 
trackage agreements with Toledo Ter- 
minal R. R. 


January 7—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Yardley: 


MC 2900, Sub. 41—Great Southern Trucking 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 


at tad 7—Baker, Ore.—City Hall—Jt. Bd. 


Cc. — Examiner 


* MC 106199—D. Christian, Vancouver, Wash., 
certificate. 


January 7—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Walsh: 

* W-933—American Liberty Steamship Corp., 
common carrier application. 

somaney 7—Paducah, Ky.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 


* MC 106174—Courtney & Lester Bus Line, 
Dublin, Ky., certificate. 
Janua 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Bennett: 
MC 18176, Sub. 86—Creston Transfer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., certificate. 
eames | 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel 
—Examiner Brown: 
29384—H. H. 
et al. 


January 


Robertson Co. vs. P. R. R. 


tel—Jt. Bd. : 
MC 101243, Sub. 6—A. Scott, Altoona, 
Pa., certificate to extend operations. 


January 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel 
—Examiner Garofalo: 
Pittsburgh, 


MC 106138—M. Zimmerman, 
January 7—Portland, Ore.—Multnomah Hotel 
. Ba. Shs 


iS itteburen, Pa-—Roosevelt Ho- 


Pa., certificate. 


MC 106166—Ben’s Transfer, 
certificate. 
January 7—Salt Utah—State 

Comm.—Jt. Bd. : 

MC 69526, Sub. 21—Arrowhead Freight 
Lines, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., certifi- 
cate to extend operations. 

saa | 7—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Linn: 

MC 10622, Sub. 1 Ex.—Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite Transportation Sys- 
tem, Yosemite National Park, Calif., cer- 
tificate of exemption. 


January 7—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 231: 

MC 1940, Sub. ee of New Eng- 
land, Inc., Springfield, ass., certificate 
to extend operations. 

January 7—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 26: 

MC 105348, Sub. 2—P. Tillemans, Minnesota, 
Minn., certificate to extend operations. 
January 7—Washington, D. C.— Examiner 

Russell: 

W-934—Land, Sea Trailertransit Co., com- 

mon earrier application. 


Baker, Ore., 
Lake Cit 
49; y, 
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January 7—Wilmington, Del.—U. S. Ct. 
Bd, 199: ’ —It, 


MC 106103—George & Lynch, Wilmington, 
Del., certificate. 

January 8—Athens, Ga.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 
ee 

MC 6272, Sub. 2—Thomas Transfer (Co, 
—. Ga., certificate to extend opera. 
ons. 

January 8—Atlantic City, N. J.—Hotel Clar. 
idge—Commissioner Barnard and Exam. 
iner Carter: 

a e'w ae States Gypsum Co. vs. B, & 
. et al. 
29405—-National Gypsum Co. vs. Arcade & 
Attica et al. 

January 8—Chicago, Iil.—Sherman Hotel —By. 
aminer Badian: 

1. & S. M-2582—Descriptions of castings 


and forgings Central territory. 

MC-C 498—Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc, et al. vs. Akron-Chicagy 
aaa Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, ¢ 


al. 
MC-C 498, Sub. 1—Aircraft Industries Ag 


sociation of America, Inc. et al. vs. Ak 
Chicago Transportation Co., Inc. et al, 
sonny Ee olumbus, Miss.—Fed. Bldg.—Jjt, 

MC 16502, Sub. 2—Clay Robinson Truck 
Line, West Point, Miss., certificate. 

— 8—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hote 
—Jt. Bd. 155: 

MC 66562, Subs. 688 and awe Ex. 
press Agency, Ine., New York, ¥ 
certificate to extend operations. 

January 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Ex. 
aminer Bennett: 

MC 106157—Young Contracting Co., Chest. 
nut Hill, Pa., certificate. 

January 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Ex. 
aminer Conlon: 

* MC-F 2954—Red Star Express Lines of Av 
burn, Inc., lease, Gratale Brothers, Ine. 

senna 8—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel 
—Examiner Garofalo: 

MC 24136, Sub. 1—Harrison-Shields, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

January 8—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plan 
ak. Ba. Ti: 


MC 104114, Sub. 11—Willingham Motor 
Lines, San Antonio, Tex., certificate to 
extend operations. 


someey 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 


Decemb 


aul: 
28791—Rates on road aggregates. withinfi 


state of Georgia. 

Januar 8—Washington, 
Williams: 

* Ex Parte MC 39—Practices of property 
brokers. 

January 8—Washington, D. 
Lawton: 

1. & S. M-2607—Motor vehicles, N. C., S. C, 

and Va. 

a eae, Del.—U. S. Ct.—It 


D. C.—Examiner 


C.—Examiner 


MC 106142—Taylor Transport Line, Cone 
wingo, Md., certificate. 

January 9—Cleveland, O.—Hotel Cleveland— 

Jt. id, 117: 

MC 7792, Subs. 16, 17 and 18—Penn-Ohio 
Coach Lines Co., Youngstown, O., cert: 
ficate to extend operations. 

January 9—Newark, N. J.—State Comm — 
Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC 1477, Sub. 1—Yorkoff Trucking Co. 
— N. J., permit to extend operé 

ons. 

January 9—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing 
ton St.—Examiner Conlon: 

* MC-F 2989—J. Garrantano and C. Garrat 
tano, purchase, Reich Bros. Long Islané 
Motor Freight, Inc. 

January 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Er 
aminer Bennett: 

MC 64983, Sub. 5—Reader Bros., Inc., Phil 
—" Pa., certificate to extend oper 
ations. 

MC 106096—B. B. Amon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
certificate. 


pani 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel 

—Examiner Brown: 

29378—American Steel Abrasives Co. et al. 
vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


January 9—Washington, D. C.—Examinel 
Weems: 
29398—U. S. Commercial Co. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. 
29336—U. S. Commercial Co. vs. Alton et l. 
January 9—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
1. & S. 5319—Terminal allowance at Minne 
sota Transfer. 
January 10—Cleveland, O.—Hotel Clevelani 
—Examiner Garofalo: 

MC 85056, Sub. 1—L. Barnum, Painesville 
O., certificate to extend operations. 
sony 10—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Ft. Shelby 

—Examiner Brown: 


W-922—J. Ottinger, contract carrier appl 
cation. 


January 10—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schro 
der—Jt. Bd. 162: 
MC 38912, Sub. 1—Laehn Coal & Wood Co 


Shawano, Wis., permit to extend opel 
tions. 
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with 
MONARCH 
ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENERS 


ONLY 


$17.50 


EACH 
Order Now 


One man can open the most binding, balky, 
box car door with the Monarch Car Door 
Opener. Get greater safety ... speed load- 
ing and unloading schedules ... order an 
ample supply to fill your needs today! 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 
Dept. TW, Bowerston, Ohio 


No strained muscles. 
No slips or falls. 
No broken arms, legs or 
mashed fingers. 

No fatalities. 

No time wasted. 

No “gangs” needed. 
No time lost. 


Serving 
3 Important Gateways 


+ CHICAGO 

x COUNCIL BLUFFS (OMAHA) 

x KANSAS CITY 

+ MINNESOTA TRANSFER} ey pu 
x ST. JOSEPH 


CORN BELT ROUTE 


Chicago Great Western Railway 


QUAKER LINE 


States Steamship Co. — Pacific Atlantic S. S. Co. 
Marine Bldg. — Vancouver, Wash. 


FAST INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


For information as to sailings, ports, rates and other conditions 
apply as above or to 
R. A. Nicol & Co., Inc., Gen. Eastern Agents 


17 Battery Place, New York 4 
Telephone—Wh 4-7580 


REAL 
SALARY 
INCREASES 


OY 


TRAINED 
TRAFFIC 
MEN 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should real- 
ize that Traffic Management—as prac- 
liced by men of thorough training—offers 
very substantial opportunities. The Traffic 
Manager who is really skilled in the tech- 
nique of his profession commands a large 
salary and high standing in his company 
because his work affects vitally the most 
intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 
for his employer. He is consulted on loca- 


tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, 
and additional sources of raw material. 
His intelligent handling of cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
often results in economies for his em- 
ployer running into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Our interesting 48-page book, 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” 
tells the complete story. Every traffic or rail- 
road employee should read this book. Send 
for it today. Learn how LaSalle home-study 
training in Traffic Management has helped 
many men up to the bigger-pay traffic posi- 
tions. Write us today for all the facts. Your 
inquiry will not obligate you in the slightest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY A Correspondence Institution 


417 South Dearborn Street 


Dept. 1295-TA 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS OF HOUSE- 
HOLD GOODS, OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


ete ee 


Build a Plant 


Down Where the 
South BEGINS. 


RICHMOND 
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January 10—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 42: 


MC 106076, Sub. i1—L. Sievers, Roselie 
Park, N. J., permit. 
January 10—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Schutrumpf: 
MC 29552, Sub. 3—F. Thomas, Somerville, 
N. J., permit to extend operations. 
January 10—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Walsh: 
* 29387—-General Carloading Co., Inc., vs. B. 
& O., et al. 
January 10—PhoOenix, Ariz.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Linn: 
MC-C 505—J. Dora motor carrier operations 
within Arizona. 
conan aa Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza 
MC 59680, Sub. 38—Strickland Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., certificate to 
extend operations. 
— 10—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza 
—dJt. Bd. 16: 


MC 59680, Sub. 37—Strickland Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., certificate to 
extend operations. 

January 10—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

Ex Parte 104, Part 2—Practices of carriers 
affecting operating revenues and_ ex- 
penses, terminal services, Union Tank 


Car Co. 
as ag ae Cartridge Corp. vs. C. of N. 
. et al. 
mee ~ | 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
OSS: 
I. * 5. M-2592—Tidewater Express Co., class 
rate. 


cn ee Seayeenne, O-—Hotel Cleveland 
MC 30156, Sub. 5—Lake Shore Cartage, 
Inc., Cleveland, O. 
Januar = O.—Hotel Cleveland 
MC 2589, Sub. 9—C. A. B. Y. Transporta- 
tion Co., Cleveland, O., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 
January 11—Detroit, Mich-—Hotel Fort Shel- 
by—Examiner Brown: 
29309—-Great Lakes Steel Corp. vs. N. Y. C. 
J, 11—Hartford, Conn.—State Office 
Bldg.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
1. & S. M-2596—Classifications, cereal food 
preparations, New England. 
January 11—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schroe- 
der—Examiner Badian: 
MC 12313—Martin-Hillock, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., license. 


January 11—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schroe- 
der—Jt. Bd. 96: 

MC 66562, Sub. 682—Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate to 
extend operations. 

January 11—Newark, N: J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Bennett: 

MC 46314, Sub. 4—W. I. Greens Sons, Inc., 

Long Branch, | ee 
somery 11—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 


MC 104957, Sub. 1—R. G. Brouillard, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., permit. 

January 11—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Walsh: 

* FF 38, Sub. 1—A. J. Brown, extension of 
operations. 

January 14—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Yardley: ; 

1. & i M-2603—Alcoholic liquors, wines, in 
south. 

January 14—Atlanta, Ga.—dAtlanta Biltmore 
Hotel—Examiner Weaver: 

l. & S. 5366—Stone, L.C.L. within and to 
W.T.L. territory. 

January 14—Madison, Wis.—State Comm.— 

ot. Bd. 121: 

MC 58522, Sub. 2—River Trails Transit 
Line, Dubuque, Ia., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 14—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schroe- 
der—Examiner Brown: 

29396—-Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

January 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 105930—J. Gordon, Liberty, N. Y. 

January 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ington St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC 69671, Sub. 4—Red Ball Van Lines, 
New York, N. Y., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Parker: 

MC 40456, Sub. 10—John Benkart & Sons 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., certificate to extend 
operations. 

MC 21623, Sub. 69—W. J. Dillner Transfer 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., certificate to extend 
operations. 

Jom 14—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 8989, Sub. 115—Howard Sober, Inc., ex- 
tension, Sonoma County, Calif. 

January 14—Toledo, O0.—P. O. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Garofalo: 

MC 71096, Sub. 15—Norwalk Truck Line 


Information that appears regularly 


in TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


RATE DOCKETS 


of the following rate committees and many of their hearings 


and disposition notices: 
Central Freight Association 


Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore 


Central States Motor Freight Bureau 
Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Association 
Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee 
Illinois Freight Association 

Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau 


National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee 


New England Freight Association 
Southern Freight Association 


Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee 


Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee 
Southwestern Freight Bureau 
Southwestern Motor Freight Bureau 
Texas-Louisiana Freight Bureau 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau 

Trunk Line Association 

Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee 
Western Trunk Line 

Joint Conference Committee 


CLASSIFICATION DOCKETS 


The regular bi-monthly docket and all special dockets of 
the Consolidated Classification Committee which cover pro- 
posed changes in rules, descriptions, ratings and minimum 


weights 
RATE CHANGES 


New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with I. C. C., M. C. 


and C. A. B. 
Tariffs Rejected 
Fourth Section Applications and Orders 
Short Notice Applications and Permissions 
Investigation and Suspension Orders 
Suspension Orders Vacated 
Released Rate Orders 


Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Co., Norwalk, O., certificate to exteng 

operations. 
January 15—Chicago 

Examiner Garofalo: 

MC 103993, Sub. 13—Morgan Drive-A way 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 15—Jacksonville, 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 64: 

MC 2903, Sub. 5—National Trucking (Co, 
Jacksonville, Fla., permit to extend op. 
erations. 

January 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing. 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 105661—Imperial Transit Lines, Ine, 
New York, es i 

January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Russell: 

29394—Cooperative Mills, Inc., of Virginia 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 

29323—-Cooperative G. L. F. Mills, Inc., yg, 
C.. of NM. J. et al. 

29439—Coronet Phosphate Co. et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. 

January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 149: ; 

MC 12318—M. C. Nicolay, Chicago, IIL, lj. 
cense. 

January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel— 
at....Ba.. 17: 

MC 105335, Sub. 10—O. B. Barkus, Ham. 

mond, Ind., permit to extend operations, 
January 16—Eau Claire, Wis.—U. S. Ct.—It. 
Bd. 142: ‘ 

MC 79113, Sub. 3—Bollinger Transport 
Service, Inc., Eleva, Wis., certificate to 
extend operations. 

January a: Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas 

* MC 33500, Sub. 7—Pyramid Moving (Co, 
Cleveland, O. 

January 16—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 31400—Madison ‘Transportation Co., 
Kearney, N. J., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

January 16—New York, N. Y-—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC 55849, Sub. 2—Lewis Trucking, New 
York, N. Y., certificate to extend opera- 
tions. 

January 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Parker: : 

MC 65748, Sub. 2—East End Trucking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., extension, Alabama and 
other states. 

MC 79320, Sub. 1—R. J. Fox, New Kensing- 


1il.—Sherman Hote]— 


Fla. — Mayfiower 


FTER YOU HAVE 


once used the weekly TRAFFIC BULLETIN you wil 
never again want to be without it. You will find it is the 


easiest, quickest, and surest way to keep your tariff file 


up-to-date and to keep informed on rate changes in at: 
vance of their effective dates. 


The TRAFFIC BULLETIN lists every new tariff and 
supplement filed; it furnishes you with the Consolidated 
Classification Docket, the dockets of the various tert 
torial rate committees, and many of their hearing bulle 
tins and disposition notices; it keeps you advised 0 
short-notice changes, on both railroad and truck rates; 


on Fourth Section matters; investigation and suspensi0l 


orders; and on embargoes. This weekly service is promp 
complete, and accurate—send for sample copy. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORP. 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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ton, Pa., extension, 
other states. ; 
January 16—St. Paul, Minn-—Hotel Lowry— 
Examiner Brown: 
99419—Wertheimer Cattle Co., Inc., Fred 
Case vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
et po eee D. C.—Argument: 
& S. M-2404—Incandescent electric lamps 


a 
. M-2405—Airplane parts. 
. M-2406—Trunks or traveling bags. 
. M-2407—Hats or caps. 
. M-2408—Carpet mill thread waste. 
. M-2409—Paper articles. 

January 17—Miami, Fla-—Dade County Ct.— 

Examiner Weaver: 

yee Drug Stores, Inc. vs. S. A. 
L et al. 

<-> & Robbins, Inc. vs. F. E. 

et a 
January 17—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC 60299, Sub. 2—M. Morrison, New York, 
N. Y., certificate to extend operations. 

January 17—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Jt. Bd. 42: 

MC 66121, Sub. 4—W. F. Howell Trucking 
50.. Long Island, N. Y., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

ey TS oo Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 


MC 106028 a. Hartman, Griswold, Ia., 
certificate. 

January 17—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 141: 

MC 103681, Sub. 2—D. A. Senn, Osseo, Wis., 
certificate. 

January 17—WashingtOn, D. C.—Argument: 

W-759—Maxon Construction Co., Inc., con- 
tract carrier application. 

January 18—Albany, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Schutrumpf: 

MC 104836, Sub. 1—Con’s Moving and Fur- 
niture, Ellenville, N. Y., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

MC 106171—A. Parnett and N. Parnett, 
Kingston, N. Y., certificate. 

January 18—Miami, Fla.—Dade County Ct.— 
Examiner Weaver: 

29399—-Double Protection Awning Co. et al. 
vs. F. E. C. et al. 

January 18—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 10761, Sub. 14—Transamerican Freight 
Lines, inc., Detroit, Mich 

Januar y 18-—-Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 

MC 62389. Sub. 1—M. Stoffers, Arcadia, Ia., 
certificate to extend operations. 

ae 18—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 
—Jt. Bd. 138: em 

MC — Neppl, Halbur, Ia., certifi- 
cate. 

anuary 18—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Parker: 

MC 87103, Sub. 1—Fred W. Miller Trans- 
fer, Clarion, Pa., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 


nx 18—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm. 

Bd. 145: 

MC 81824, Sub. 4—Thrun Truck Line, Fin- 
layson, Minn., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

anuary 21—Aberdeen, S. D.—Alonzo Ward 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 143: 

MC 44790, Sub. 9—Maughan Co., Moorhead, 
Minn., ‘certificate to extend operations. 
anuary 21—Chicago, I1!.—Hotel Morrison— 

Examiner Brown: 

FF-119—J. E. Bernard & Co., Inc., 

forwarder application. 


anuary 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Garafalo: 

MC 8582, Sub. 1—W. H. Green & Sons, 
Clearmont, Mo., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 


Pennsylvania and 


freight 


MC 104421, Sub. 3—Johnson Truck Line, 
Washington, Kan., certificate to extend 
operations. 

sane << “eo Nebr.—State Comm.— 
t a 

* MC 1109, Sub. 4—O. J. Lape, Beatrice, 
Nebr., "certificate to extend operations. 

January 21—Mobile, Ala-—Hotel Cawthon— 
Examiner Weaver: 

1. & S. 5364—Forwarder rating, east to 
south. 

January 21—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 100011, Sub. 1—Dard’s Express, New 
pe ol N. Y., certificate to extend oper- 
atio 

January 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Parker: 

MC 43654, Sub. 6—Dixie Ohio Express Co., 
org O., certificate to extend opera- 
ons. 

January 21—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Schutrumpf: 

MC 5164. Sub. 42—F. C. Carpenter, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., certificate. 

as. 21—Topeka, Kans.—State Comm.— 

* MC 106173—Johnston & Rook Truck Co., 
Clay Center, Kans., certificate. 

* MC 106175—D. E. James, Clay Center, 
Kans., certificate. 

January 21—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

W-409, Sub. 1—Shaver Transportation Co., 
application. 

W-413, Sub. 1—W. J. Smith, 
common carrier application. 

W-694, Sub. 1—Portland Tug & Barge Co., 
extension of operations. 

January 22—Chicago, \iIl.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Brown: 

FF-142, Sub. 1—Associated Shippers Car- 
loading Corp., extension, eastbound. 
January 22—Denver, Colo.—Cosmopolitan Ho- 

tel—Jt. Bd. 43: 

* MC 106018, Sub. 1—Airline Express, Idalia, 
Colo., certificate. 

January 22—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shel- 
by—Jt. Bd. 9: 

MC 4405, Sub. 145—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
Chicago, Ill., certificate to extend opera- 
tions. 

January 22—Hagerstown, Md.—Fed. Bidg.— 
Jt. Bd. 206: 

* MC 3114, Sub. 9—T. H. Compton, 
Cacapon, W. Va., 
operations. 

January 22—CKansas City, Mo. — Pickwick 
Hotel—Examiner Garofalo: 

1. & S. M-2600—Split pick-up and delivery 
St. Joseph to Chicago. 

January 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 36: 

MC 71982, Sub. 6—J. C. Fleming, Kansas 
oem Kan., certificate to extend opera- 
ons. 

jae oe Ky.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

* MC 32783, Sub. 41—Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines, ‘Lexington, Ky., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

January 22—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel 

Jt. Bd. 44: 

* MC 106172—J. H. Stephens, Bynalia, Miss., 
certificate. 

January 22—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 2132, Sub. 14—Newburgh Transfer, 
Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., certificate to 
extend operations. 

semen | 22—Norfolk, Va.—Monticello Hotel 

t. Bd. 108: 

MC 106191—Chesapeake Transfer Co., New- 
port News, Va., certificate. 


——- . he ren Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 
* MC 1358, Sub. 


extension 


Great 
certificate to extend 


11—White Bros. Transfer 
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Co.,* Cumberland, Ia., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

January 22—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Examiner Stillwell: 

MC 86687 and Subs. 1, 2, 3, -4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, D5, 26, 27, and 
28--Seaboard Air Line’ Railway Co., mo- 
tor operation, Gaston, Garnett, S. C. 

January 22—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Schutrumpf 

MC 106110—H. J. Miller, Scranton, Pa., cer- 
tificate. 

January 22—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 12: 

* MC 66562, Sub. 687—Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate 
to extend operations. 

January 23—Carlsbad, N. M.—Crawford Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 87: 

MC 35320, Sub. 32—Dalby Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., certificate to 
extend operations. 

January 23—Chicago, 
Examiner Brown: 

Fourth Section Appl. 21521—Pig iron from 
Keokuk, Ia., to Steelton, Minn. 

January 23—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 

Fourth Section Appl. 21389—Wool and mo- 
hair, Texas to eastern points. 

——— 23—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Ft. Shelby 
—Examiner Parker: 
* MC 30837, Sub. 29—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., certificate to 
extend operations. 
January 23—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 244: 

MC 90710, Sub. 6—Duttera’s Motor Service, 
Gettysburg, Pa., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 


samen 23—Harrisburg, 
—Jt. Bd. 65: 
* MC 66562, Sub. 678—Railway Express 


Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certif- 
icate to extend operations. 


111.—Morrison Hotel— 


Pa.—State Comm. 


ney 


ay 


LONG DISTANCE 
Household Moving 
SPECIALISTS 


See your classified directory for 
local branch or agent 


CHICAGO and 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


via 


MILWAUKEE 


MISSOURI\ 
PACIFIC 
\ LINES 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM 
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January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Garofalo: 
1. & S. M-2584—Bags and groceries, Kansas 
City, Mo., to Kansas. 


January 23—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 3682, Sub. 1—Jacobi & Gallo, Inc., Jer- 
Sey City, N. J., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

January. 23—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Jt. Bd. 305: 

MC 52916, Sub. 1—Provan Petroleum Trans- 
portation Co., West Haverstraw, N. Y., 
permit to extend operations. yi 

January 23—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 

* MC 37078, Sub. 8— Oriole Motor Coach 
Lines, Sandy Spring, Md., certificate to 
extended operations. 

January 23—Watertown, S. D.—Lincoln Ho- 
tel—Examiner Badian: 

MC 105924—F. Schmidt, Clark, S. D., cer- 
tificate. 


January 24—Winner, S. D.—Tripp County Ct. 
House—Jt. Bd. 185: 

* MC 105966—S. K. McCanse, Gregory, S. D., 
certificate. 


January 24—Chicago, IIl.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Brown: 
29401—Armour and Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al. 
January 24—Dallas, Tex.—Hotel Baker—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 
29385—Texas Pre-Fabricated House and 
Tent ‘Co. vs. A, T. & S. F. et. al. 
29385, Sub. 1—Southern Mill & Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
29385, Sub. 2—Houston pr | Cut House 
Co. vs. A. T.. & S. ¥F. et al. 
1. & S. 5345—Portable wooden houses, 
Louisiana and Texas to south. 


January 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Garofalo: 
1. & S. M-2598—Paint, Kansas City, Mo., 
to Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


January 24—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 52579, Sub. 7—Gilbert Carrier Corp., 
New York, N. Y., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 24—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Brooks: 
* MC-FC 20148—Appl. for transfer by Abco 




















PEORIA-GATE WAY 


part of this reconversion. 
















interchange. 


econversion 


Y, Ci. On ~ a 


With the end of World War II American Industry 
has been concerned with converting a gigantic in- 
dustrial machine into an instrument of peace. The 
American railroads have become an indispensable 


The interchange of freight remains an ever-vital function today 
in the long anticipated peace-time era. The P. & P. U. Ry. will 
see to it that the necessary interchange is made at Peoria in 
the shortest possible time to enable you to take advantage of 
the fast time of the trunk line roads. 


Serving 13 major trunk lines at the Peoria 
Gateway, the P. & P. U. Ry. adds the necessary 
link in speedy transportation—fast and efficient 


For further information, write to E. F. Stock, 
Traffic Manager, P. & P. U. Ry. at Peoria. 


Everybody's Gateway—Always Open 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Co. 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager — Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 


SWITCHING SERVICE BETWEEN 


Peorla & Pekin Union Ry.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Ry.; Chicago & North Western 
Ry.; Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry.; Illinois Terminal Railroad Co.; Inland Waterways 
Corp.; Minneapolls & St. Louls R. R.; Alton Railroad; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; 
Ilinols Central R. R.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Peoria Terminal R. R.; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad; New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louls Ry. (Peorla & Eastern); Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


"One of America's Railroads — All United for Service in the Post-War Era.” 
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Moving & Storage Co., Inc., transferee, 
New York, N. Y. and W. Dierking, trans. 
feror, Freeport, N. Y. 


January 25—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing. 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 
MC 106044—C. Rothchild, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
certificate. 


January 25—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing. 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 29209, Sub. 3—Lester Lines, Inc., Wall- 
kill, N. Y., certificate to extend opera. 
tions. 

January 25—Sioux City, la.—Warrior Hotel 
wos’ Bd. 146: 

* MC 11395, Sub. 1—Albert F. Patton Truck. 
ing Service, Rock Rapids, Ia., certificate 
to extend operations. 

January — Kan.—State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 140: 


* MC 5486, Sub. 6—Edmonds Truck Line, Mc. 
Louth, Kan., certificate to extend opera- 
tions. 


January 25—Topeka, Kan.—State Comm.—It, 
Bd. 36: 


* MC 106109—E. E. Arb, Melvern, Kan., cer. 
tificate. 
January 28—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner a: 
MC-C 508—Rapid Freight Forwarders, revo- 
cation of certificate. 
January 28—Chicago, IIl.—Morrison Hotel— 
Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. yg Tt grain central territory, 
1. & S. 5334—Routing grain Ann Arbor R. 
R. to East. 
1. & S. 5358—Routing grain, B. & O. and 
Cc. & ©. te :C., ©. A. 
January 28—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 144: 
MC-C 488—Servus Rubber Co. vs. Mer- 
chants Motor Freight, Inc. 
so 28—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Ft. Shelby 
—Exarniner Parker: 
* MC 52913, Sub. 3—E. & L. Transport, Inc., 
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of Indiana, Dearborn, Mich., certificate }] Establi 
to extend operations. 
* MC 105944—E. Weber, Detroit, Mich., per- }] Gen 
mit. 
January 28—Lubbock, Tex.—Lubbock Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 87: 
MC 35320, Sub. 32—Dalby Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., certificate to § Bran¢ 
extend operations. 
January 28—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- "i 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: Dail; 
1. & S. M-2585—Milk and milk products D 
over H. L. & F. McBride. 
—, —— Va.—Hotel Richmond NUMB 
* MC 59238, Sub. 27—Virginia State Lines, || INSUR 
Inc., Charlottesville, Va., certificate to ex- }} 25,000 
tend ee pow ‘~ — - and 15, 
January 28—Tulsa, kla.—Hote ayo—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: ASSOC 
29315—-Merchants and Manufacturers Traf- — 
fic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. of Sout 





January 29—Boston, Mass.—State House—Ex- 
aminer Gaffney: 
1. & S. M-2590—Class rates between Boston 
and Manomet, Mass. 


January 29—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Badian: 

* MC 95927, Sub. 2—R. Lee, Webster City, 
Ia., certificate to extend operations. 


January 29—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shel- 
by—Examiner Parker: 

MC 55873, Sub. 5—Great American Trans- 
port System, Inc., Detroit, Mich., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 

January 29—San Francisco, Calif.—P. 0. 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 52615, Sub. 1—Knowles Vans, Inc., Oma- 

ha, Neb., certificate to extend operations. 


aman | 30—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Bennett: 
1. & S. M-2591—Sugar ratings in New Eng- 
land territory. 
1. & S. M-2602—Sugar, New York, New Jer- 
sey, New England. 
January 30—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Badian: 
MC 106105—A. Johnson, Alta, Ia., certificate. 
een 30—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Jt: Bd. 103: 

* MC 83854, Sub. 2—E. L. Jones, Durham, N. 
C., certificate to extend operations. 
January 31—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Ct.—dJt. 

Bd. 146: 

MC 106083—K. Kaasa, Hanlontown, Ia., ceél- 
tificate. P 

January 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pres 

dent—Examiner Weaver: 

Fourth Section Appl. 21496—Grain and 
grain products from Colorado and Kat- 
sas. 


January 31—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel K 
—Examiner Card: : a 
* MC 104708, Sub. 3—Poythress Truck Liné, c 


Washington, N. C., certificate. 
February 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel 


—Examiner Weaver: 
Fourth Section Appl. 19630—Wool from 


Missouri to east. 
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Line, Mc. § The maps in this section are different from maps 
id opera: Ipublished in any other medium. They are special 
mm.—jt, fmaps designed by TRAFFIC WORLD'S map depart- 
<an., cer. pment and keyed in accordance with the specifications Irregular or special service routes 
|. Blag._ fof Shippers. Hence, these maps and the allied data connnam Connecting Snes. 


eoece ce feries 


are unique in that the material is presented in a way . 


qummmmmms Daily INTER- and INTRAstate service. 
Daily INTERstate service (no INTRAstate). 
Daily coordinated rail-motor service 











































ers, revo- © O Principal points served. Eq Terminal cities. 
ail shippers all over the country told TRAFFIC WORLD si title sia sind aiid 
— F. . . less otherwise no on maps, motor lines offer- 
soiiealll it would be most helpful to them in selecting highway ine qo Retenatete aureiee aso aie inieesbete cpap 
Arbor R carriers and routing freight. ators when their routes extend into other states. 
& O. and 
> CENTRAL & WESTERN STATES 
vs. Mer- 
“t. Shelby Established 1927 §T. LOUIS LOUISVILLE  CINCINMATE 
‘ } ° ° LAWRENCEBURG CENTRALIA ALTON 
ort, Inc San Dieg Oo Forwarding Company GENERAL OFFICES: 1717 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS 
‘ 0 i; W. H. Husmann, Pres. J. F. Walsh, Traffic Mgr. 
certificate || Established 1932 : agama, 1940 USA CINA oper 
lich., per- General Office: 305 W ‘‘A’’ Street, San Diego 12, California 
Telephone—Main 1068 
ck Hotel —_* ‘ i 
waiien Virgil B. Windle, President 
r Freig . ‘ 
tificate to § Branch Office: 301 S. Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 13, California . . a 
Washing- Phone—Madison 7501 “Kidewood Oo é J : \ eA EAS 
aucts )D2Hly Overnight Express Service Los Angeles to San a. 
oe Diego and Pool Car Distribution in San Diego a tale F» e 
Richmond }/jyMBER OF UNITS: 19; 17 open stake, 2 closed. LC.C-M.C.44290-56126 bi USTs 
ite Lines, }} INSURANCE: Cargo 15,000 (Fireman’s Insurance Company; Public Liability 4 simnshshilbaiagan aaa 
rate to ex- |] 25,000 and 50,000 (Nat. Automobile and Casualty; Property Damage 10,000 Tariff Agency ‘et 
- 2 and 15,000; Wo:kingmen’s Compensation (California Compensation). ill laa Oi . q 
— = or U ‘ 
ayo—EX || ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS: Truck & Warehouse Assn., Local Cartage Egan Insurance: Cargo $50,000.$1005 
rers Traf- || National Conference, Los Angeles Transportation Club, Foreign Trade Association Freight Tariff Bureau 000, P.L. $25,000 and $50,000; 
al. of Southern California. P.D. $5,000. (company owned); 16 refr. units. 
louse—Ex- 
en Boston 
. Ct.—Ex- 
«ol ANDERSON MOTOR SERVICE CO. 
ions. 
Fort Shel- MAIN OFFICE — 1516 NORTH 14TH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
an Trans- , 
lich., cer- esti LAKE ERIE 
f.—P. 0. MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN PENNSYLVANIA 
Inc., Oma- K—~and ero: MICHIGAN LEVELANDZNEW JERSEY 
yperations. = £ , and 


. O. Bldg. + 5 yy) @\\ NEW YORK 
MOTOR = 
New Eng: SERVICE ae, 


> ¥ 
New Jer- co. eat an " {eas} d \\ PENNA 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT SECTION. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Merchants Motor Freight, Inc. 


Established 1928 - - I.C.C. Permit No. MC 76266 
STANLEY L. WASIE, President *« WALTER J. HEROLD, 7rf. Mgr. 
Merchants criss-crosses the Middlewest with 5,802 miles of daily service 


OFFICES 


St. Paul, Minnesota, 2625 Territorial Road; 
Phone Nestor 2601; Teitp. St. P. 9. 
Des Moines, lowa, 321 8.W. 
Phone 3-4185; Teltp. D. M. 
Chieago, Iinols, 2424 West Cermak Road; : eho 
Phone Haymarket 3930; Teltp. Chieago 1794. Phone 5753; Teltp. W’lee 42. 
St. Louis, Missourl, 4th and Spruee; ene See ie? fei 
Phone Garfield 5234: Teltp. St. L. 440. = ae ek : 


Kansas City, Missouri, 2560 Warwick Traflieway Cedar Rapids, lowa, 215 Ninth Ave., 8.E.; 
Phone Harrison 6282; Teltp. K. C. 594 Phone 3-0253; Teltp. C. R. 18. 
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Omaha, Nebraska, 123 North (2th; 
Phone Harney 5441; Teltp. Omaha 188. 


Denver, Colorado, 1320 (ith; 
Phone Keystone 5121. 


Waterloo, lowa, 300 D 


6th; 
90. 





NEBRASKA 












I Individual 

ILLINOIS Middle At 
e + Re = Fort Morgan 

Cyt senshi each 

W/ ' 

= | KANSAS 15 trac 

Denver COLORADO | TRAFFIC WORLD — CHICAGO and fla 
TARIFFS: Western Trunk Line Motor Common Carriers Bureau, -Inc.; North- £Z 
west Tariff Bureau, Inc.; Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Midwestern Kansas City G Ca: 
Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, Inc.; Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bureau; South- prenens any | ré 
ern Motor Carriers Rate Conference; Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Assn. ; j | Liabil 
Central and Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau. | deduct 
INSURANCE: Cargo—$50,000 per unit—$100,000 per catastrophe. Public Lia- Com 
bility—$25,000 per person—$100,000 per accident. Property Damage—$5,000. EQUIPMENT: Includes 70 tractors, 70 trailers, P 


54 city trucks. 


‘Vy INTER-STATE SYSTEM 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN TRUCKING INC. 
EASTERN MICHIGAN FREIGHT LINES 
INTER-STATE MOTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM 





Workmen’s Compensation. 












y 
Afaverse City 


MICHIGAN ) 









SYSTEM, INC., OF INDIANA J.F 

ie one ee |e 
E 

LCienothe NGS Cet cee i, NTC SS7,—— FCtrti‘“Ci‘C*L‘Ci‘ NR Inc 

— 36 


+e = ee ee 
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Elmer A. Schier, General Traffic Manager 

134 Grandville Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Common Carrier Tariff Ncies 

Central States Motor Freight Bureau 

Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Association 





Esta 














Unexcelled Transportation over fast, direct, soheduled 


R tering stations (electric time Wire reports on trucks in transit. 













blished 1924, a Michigan corporation. 
1.C.C. Docket Nos. MC35628 and MC48645. 
Equipment 


Owned and leased—825 tractors, 1100 trailers, 
200 pick-up trucks; Total 2125. All equip- 


All forms of insurance carried in companies 


Indiana Motor Rate & Tariff Bureau, Inc. 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference. 
Mid-Western Motor Freight Tariff Bureau. 
Schedules and Extent of Service 
Following day deliveries are ordinarily made 


livery everywhere. 





routesthrough 19 Industrial states. Terminals and = ment modern and efficient. on all pene within a 360-mile radius of 
. : rin te: ints. : 
Warehouses In principal olties. Cheok these advantages: Nendemiete i chin wel an tae & Ca 
schedules operated daily. Pick-up and de 


irs 
KPr 
Corm 


) every 100 miles or less. C.O.D. deliveries accepted. authorized business in each state 8® Our own lines and established conaecti's 
Free pick-up. Free delivery. Experienced personnel. required. lines serve more than 25,000 pointe in ¢'¢ — 
Teletype service. Courteous operators. —_ P mers | eg 8 00 200 a pn Memberships - 
+f u ic ° ° ° ; 
Insurance inspectors at terminals. Fully insured cargoes. Seabente Enennee, $25,000; Workmen’s A.T.A.; Mich. T.A.; Ohio T.A.; Chamber 
Highway Patrol System. Modern equipment. Compensation. mmerce in principal cities served. 
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J. T. Bennett, Traffic Manager 


Tidewater Express Lines, Inc. 
Warner & West Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Call—SOuth 1551 





HARRISB URGE = 


Bit > 
Lemoyne ®t) Steelton 


New a We ee. 


LANCASTER 





BRANCH OFFICES 
Aberdeen, Md. 
ne sad ap ) 


Frederick, Md. 
300 a st. ‘al 557) 


onastan! & oo Sts. 
(Call 6122) 






<prwetese ; 
= Tov Grounds) 





















® ae D. = 
REDERIC i 2515 H 
Damerces C BALTIMORE "Monet! — Galll Republic *2304) 
| Agee eee Va. 
Guithentars tS tas ‘ (Call 1 
con A) MARYL, A Uf yieats 5, Blehmond V5. ge 
a WS on ckebaeA s - 
fagman ys i Westminster, Md. 
WASHINGTON a a. Se 
on, Md. 
{_pemene — (Call 144) 


TARIFF AGENCIES 


Individual Southern Motor Carrier Rate Conference 
Middle Atlantic States Moter Carriers Conference Eastern-Central Motor Carrier Association 
Rocky Mountain Tariff Bureau 


EQUIPMENT 


15 tractors, 17 semi-trailers. Trucks, 35 vans (12 refrigerated); open 
and flat bodies available. All company owned. 


INSURANCE 


a xCargo, $10,000 (Northern Assur. Co. of London) . . . Public 
H\ Liability, $10,000 & $50,000; Property Damage, "$50, 000-$50 
l\deductible (Fidelity and Casualty Co. of of N.Y Me Workingmen’s 
Compensation (Lumberman’s Mutual Casua’ 





Norwalk Truck Line 


“Satisfy your Customers with 
Norwalk Service” 


J. F. Ernsthausen 
President 


C. W. Hoke 
Vice-President 


Esta blished 1921 
Incorporated (Ohio) 


36 Woodlawn Ave. 


Telephone—266 


NORWALK, OHIO 


COMMON CARRIER 
.C.C Certificate No. 71096 


INSURANCE Co.). *Blanket Employees Bond 
xc Rot fo: $23/ a ha 000 (The Connecticut (Fidelity & Casualty Co.). Also bonded 
“ Co). ogg Liabilit > by new A. T. A. bond. EQUIPMENT 
ropert: amage, r s 
mpetention, and Lixbilit anche TARIFF AGENCIES 587 trostere (209 company —_—— : 


ance on All Terminals (The Travelers 


Ineurance Co. & The Travelers Liability Ohio Motor Frt. Tariff Bureau 





MOTOR TRANSPORT SECTION 


CENTRAL & EASTERN STATES 
































Central Motor Freight Assn., Inc. 
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Clemans Truck Line, Inc. 


Established 1929 Incorporated 1934 
815 E. Pennsylvania Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
A. C. Clemans, Pres., A. C. Scheetz, T. M. 
C. L. Jones, Sécy.-Treas. Tel. 39381 


COMMON CARRIER: I. C. C. Certificate No. og ea —P.S 
C. I. Nos. 692-A-2-3-4-5-6-7 Intrastate-Indiana—P. S. C. I. Nos. 
693-A-2-3-4 Interstate Indiana—M. P. U. C. No. C-548 Inter- 
state-Michigan. 


SERVICE: Overnight service mange withest, Indianapolis, 
Kokomo, LaPorte, ansport, P, outh and Rochester, 
Indiana; Battle Creek, Grand Rapid zoo, Three Rivers, 
Michigan and Louisville, Ky. 1 sehen om nw served be- 
tween Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Louisville, 


NUMBER UNITS: secs 54; Trailers 60, (39 v. vans, 20 open, 
1 flat); 26 Trucks (17 vans, 9 open). All Company owned. 


INSURANCE: Cargo 50,000 and 100,000 (Marine Office of 
America); Public Liability, 25,000 and 100,000; Proper am- 
age, : Wor men’s Compensation, (Michigan utual 


10, 
Liability Co.) 


“ SAFE—COURTEOUS—SERVICE 
is the time to keep the details of your operation 


















TV. more thus CVUCP «ee eo @ @ 


before the leading shippers of the country. 
Listings in this motor transport section are set- 
up in accordance to specifications of shippers. 


Advertising rates are extremely low. Write for 


| full details. | 
OHIO TERMINALS—Akron, 550 E. South St. (Franklin 5195): Bellevue 


(Phone 241); Cleveland, 33rd & Hamilton (Prospect 5350); Clyde, 402 
Spring St. (Phone 2561): Defiance (Phone wag A oe 124 Maple St. 
(Phone 3484) ; Fremont, 109 E. State St. (Main ; Lorain, 202 11th 
St. (Phone 4135) ; Mansfield, 398 N. Main St. en 21606) ; Medina, 
Rd. (Phone 22181); Napoleon — 28741); Nerwalk, 
36 Woodlawn Ave. (Phone 266); Sandusky, 80 Perkins St. (Phone 
2276); Toledo, 145 8. St. Clair St. (Adams 429i): Vermilion (Phone 
3363); Warren (United Terminals) (Phone 4886). 


—— TERMINALS—Adrian, 405 8. Center St. (Phone 105); + 
Creek, 220 S. Calmy St. (Phone 2-5107); Bay City, foot of First St. 
(Phone eaaah : Detroit, 175 8. Campbell St. (Vinewd 2-1435); Flint, 
1812 Beach St. (Phone oo Grand Rapids, 338 Wealthy Ave. (Phone 
8-6427) ; Jackson, 336 8. Otsego Ave. (Phone 7483) ; Kalamazoo, 115 West 
* (Phone 22423) ; Lansing, 904 E. Hazel St. (Phone 49401); 
jonree, 7 15 8. Telegraph Rd. (Phone 1032); Pontiac, 375 N. Cass Ave. 
(Phone 29201) : Saginaw, 142 Davenport St. (Phone 6228). 
INDIANA TERMINALS—Aubum, 834 W. 9th St. (Phone 618-3); Elk- 
hart, 1401 W. Beardsley Ave. (Phone 466); Ft. Wayne, 1122 Sherman 
8t. (Anthony 4368): Goshen, 1201 8. 10th St. (Phone 111); Hammond, 
1055 Indianapolis Blvd. (Whiting 783); Kendallville, 900 8S. Main St. 
(Phone 300); La Porte, 902 E. Lincoln Way (Phone 2041); Michigan 
City (Phone 687); South Bend, 843 Rush St. (Phone 39321). 
ILLINOIS TERMINALS—Chicago, 18th and Canal (Monroe 8888). 
PENNSYLVANIA TERMINALS—New Castle, 32 8. Beaver St. (Phone 
745); Pittsburgh, 202 Penn Ave. (Phone At-5887). 
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Educational Courses 
NEW ‘TRAFFIC COURSE now ready. Material in our well-know, 






































PO RG A) a 1521 resident course available by mail, including current classifications, 
American Airlimes, Inc..................0500. 1519 actual tariffs—rail, motor, forwarding, air, express, water—covering 
Anderson Motor Service Co 1525 rates, rules, routes, demurrage, storage, transit, claims, etc. Low cost 
The Atchi Toneka & Santa Fe Rv........ 1521 —liberal terms. Enrollments will be limited because of tariff supply, 
e atcnison, 1opeka anta Fe NY.......-. College of Advanced Traffic, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Chesapeake @ Ohio Lines... : 2.0... . 6 ccs cee 1462 
Chicago Great Western Ry................... 1521 Situations Wanted 
Chicago @& North Western Ry.:...........00% 1523 oie 
Se BUM COO, BOG, oo. 5. nae cew eee ceccs 1527 VETERAN, 8 years assistant traffic manager in industry, extensive 
Cotton Belt Route 1513 study all phases transportation problems, 4% years in Army position 
Coxhead C R :" h c Fare RS SE SS Se Oe Rae 1517 of responsibility in transportation, supply and administration. Desires 
oxnea Orp., HalpN ©... . eee e eee ee ee eees position of responsibility with future. Will go anywhere. New York 
Decatur Cartage Co 1453 or Chicago preferred. Box 448, New York office Traffic World. 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp....... Inside back cover TRAFFIC MANAGER—Aged 40. Capable of assuming complete 
: control where unusuai abilities and background required. Thorough 
UI? Bie PON e 0 2s a, owe Rett oc weed bee ek Front cover understanding all phases claims and transit operations. Up to date 


on Docket 28300. Box 450, Chicago office Traffic World. 


Food sage CS RRS Sacer eye re 

PT PEE ne se hac ae Sie sce Obes alas 

6 a ale slain w 6am, 5 oie 1519 Help Wanted 
ge le Sa a rr rr er 1464 


RATE MAN—Prefer young man with some rail or commercial rate 


General American Transportation Corp....... 1509 checking experience, Chicago firm. Give full details. Box 449, Chicago 
General Motors Corp.............0eeeeees «1515 office Traffic World. 

General Tire & Rubber Co............ Facing 1459 WANTED—Rate or Tariff man, state experience and salary ex- 
RENE UMNO Si ia ei ks Bec ee ae eRe Be 1523 pected. Box 442, Chicago office, Traffic World. 

ir, Peoome G ORO Be Bionic ks cies cis sieeae 1519 

Harrison Motor Freight..................e00. 1519 For Sale 

Peay “TPAMer CO. oi sk cs ns Facing 1458 

Husmann & Roper Freight Lines............. 1525 

Perini: Central System «oo o.s ck icc es oc uis cea 1521 FREIGHT CARS 

International Hlarvester Co... ........5...00% 1459 

pn SS 5 1526 Box Gondola 

LaSalle Extension University................. 1521 - Flat Hopper 

PRA NR INE a clot 00 2dig 9h 5 pha) 06 6S bis. wh a Sc gues Saderesce 1517 

Pe Eg eS 15rt Dump Tank 

Merchants Motor Freight, Inc................ 1526 Also Special Purpose Equipment 
A eS de tink. a gileesig esd Heinle Ait 1454 Your inquiries appreciated 

Mining Safety Device Co................... 1521 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry...............--. 1460 IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

Missouri Pacific Lines..................e000- 1523 40 years’ experience 


13450 S. BRAINARD AVENUE CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 







Northern Paciie Ry............. Inside front cover 
THOR WEN PEUCK LAC CO oii. 6 icc eieacicdoelews's 1527 









Peoria. © Pekin Union RYc. «occ. i ccc ceccae. 1524 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., McCormick Steamship 
ea ee en roe ees See Sec ae 4 ae ew 1507 













How could YOUR OWN tank cars 




























Et eerste Aa PRY EES Se 1521 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R...1521 "aaeore Pi - 
Rock Island MN dost dati S shereis eas taste xz ocenanlersonok Gane 1456 Gave wen Shenae? 
San Diego Forwarding Co................... 1525 Improve your Operations? 
Increase your Profits? 
Tidewater Terminals, Chain of............ 1490-91 2 2 2 2 2 
Tidewater Express Lines, Inc................ 1527 
TOTP ETONL AIO CO... ooo is css soe cies ce 1458 We have just purchased several hundred good used cars right out 


of service. 


THESE ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU AT CLOSE TO 
PRE-WAR PRICES! 


Request our prices—"if just out of curiosity’’—because there is no 
obligation. 


TANK CAR TANKS ALSO FOR SALE and 
PRICED RIGHT, too! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13450 S. BRAINARD AVENUE CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL"’ 


Trailmobile Co. 


CI Ro BE se Ste. i ee ee ee 1515 
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Ward LaFrance Div., Great American Indus- 
1 hg eet schohihaudie we cob oe 1461 
ION ine sd back a ce lmidio Maree hs 1455 







This Advertisers’ Index is published as a reader convenience and 
not as part of the advertising contract. The inclusion of this 
index is a last-minute operation and although we try to make 
it error proof, we cannot be responsible for any errors or failure 
to insert. No allowances will be made for any errors or ” 
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DO A BETTER JOB! 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks, powered and sized 
throughout to fit your job, do a better job 
@ than trucks either too big or too small. 


SAVE MONEY! 


They save on gas, oil, tires and maintenance 
... With that ECONOMY for which Dodge 
@ vehicles have been famous through 30 years. 


LAST LONGER ON THE JOB! 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks, built to high 
Dodge standards of quality and precision, 
last longer, and operate more efficiently 
throughout their longer life! 


Many transport companies use Dodge Job-Rated trucks because they do a 
better job, save money, and last longer on the job! DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


THURSDAY NIGHT! THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ AND FAMOUS GUEST STARS—THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.T. 


our nose oie on OUGE <2 TRUCKS 
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US.ROVAL Aciocay 
HEAW OUT? SPECIALIST 


Engineered for the toughest hauls 






















— built to deliver the goods — the U. S. 
Royal Fleetway has the stamina for heavy 
duty jobs. And when U.S. Royal Fleetways 
are combined with “U. S.” Fleet Service, 
long, dependable operation at lower cost 
per tire mile results. Ask your U. S. Truck 
Tire Dealer. He'll tell you how “U.S.” Fleet 
Service can increase tire mileage and cut 


operating costs. 


PHONE YOUR U.S. TRUCK TIRE 
DISTRIBUTOR TODAY! 


IN EVERY SERVICE 
U.S. TIRES EXCEL . 


ee 


Serving Through Science 1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS e ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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